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Confusion in 
International Affairs 


By HON. ARTHUR CAPPER* 
U. S. Senator from Kansas 


Republican Senator contends Great 
Britain is not following lines of 
Anglo-American Loan Agreement 
toward breaking down world trade 
barriers. Cites British-Canadian 
Wheat Agreement and other bi- 
lateral pacts of Britain as proof. 


Two statements in the current 
issue of “World Report,” David 
Lawrences latest venture in the 
governmenetal reporting field, 
typify the 
confusion that 
prevails in in- 
ternational re- 
lations these 
days. 

War - born 
tensions 
in the eco- 
nomic life of 
Great Britain, 
that tightened 
mainsprings 
of trade in 
many corners 
of the world, 
have been 
considera b ly 
relaxed by 
the $3,750,000,000 credit estab- 


(Continued on page 918) 


‘rem 
* Sen. Arthur Capper 


*A radio address delivered by 
Senator Capper over Station 
WIBW, Aug. 11, 1946. 
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By DALE 


lowed by a post-war “bust”; 


tempered by bewilderment; 


(5) 


waning. 
Main Street is prosperous and 


be 
petent or lazy 
indeed to es- 
cape solvency 
during the 
war, and con- 
ditions today 
are better 
than ever. 

That is the 
picture given 
by Charles .E. 
Baylor, presi- 
dent for a 
quarter cen- 
tury of the 
First Trust & 
Union Sivings 
Bank of¢ Sig- 
ourney, 
County seat of 
Keokuk County, Sigourney is 
about as typical a Main Street 
town as can be found anywhere. 
In the heart of a rich corn and hog 
region 80 miles east of Des Moines, 
it is not far from the famous Mid- 
dlewestern place names of What 
Cheer and Oskaloosa. 


Mr. Baylor fits the picture ex- 
actly. At 58 his neatly brushed 
hair is whitening. Steel-rimmed 
spectacles add a benign touch to a 
face growing a bit rounder with 
the years. His greetings, inside the 
bank or on the street, have the 
traditional small town heartiness, 
and a good-sized percentage of the 
county residents are known to 
him by their first names. 
(Continued on page 903) 
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Main Street Says— 


Publicist lists views of small-town Iowa banker as typifying cur- 
rent grass roots psychology—as follows: 
term optimism; (2) Expectation of leveling-off of prices, fol- 
(3) Opposition to Federal subsi- 
dies and government extravagance; (4) Mild internationalism, 


but determent from profit-taking by taxes thereon; and (6) 
Political leaning toward Bricker, with Stassen’s initial strength 


deposits, safety deposit boxes stuffed with war bonds. 
incom-® 


lowa. | 


KRAMER 


(1) General near- 


Caution about the land boom, 


optimistic. Banks are loaded with 
A man had to 








The Balance Sheet of Liberalism 


By HON. JAMES M. MEAD* 
U. S. Senator from New York 


Democratic New Deal adherent, asserting forces of reaction are 
bent on rooting out Roosevelt reforms, accuses Republican oppo- 
nents of wrapping themselves in mantle of Jeffer- 
sonian ideas. Claims Republican Party has never 
sponsored a major liberal reform measure since 
Lincoln, but admits opposition to New Deal has 
cut across party lines. Says liberalism means all 
mankind shall be politically, economically and 
spiritually free to enjoy fruits of earth, and scores 
Congressional opposition to President Truman’s 
program. Holds all has not gone well with liberal 
cause in past year and advocates continued price 
controls, Fair Labor Standards Act and Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Housing Bill. Upholds Economic 
planning. 

Today the United States of America stands 
at the crossroads. We must choose between the 
liberal political forces and the conservative party 
line. Perhaps I should more truly say between the American way 
of life and the reactionary way of life, for the American way in 
reality is the liberal way. Throughout our long and glorious his- 
tory we have always been in the vanguard of the nations in the 
fight for human progress. We have always stood as a bulwark 
between the aspirations and hopes of the common man, and the evil 
machinations of those who would seek to enslave and exploit him. 


(Continued on page 914) 


Sen. James M. Mead 


*An address by Senator Mead before the 73rd Assembly of the 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1946. 
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Keynes’ Posthumous Message 


By PHILIP CORTNEY 
Economist and President, Coty Inc. 

American economist contends Lord Keynes actually, if unwittingly, 
sowed the seeds of nationalism and collectivisim. 
ideas have influenced United States destructively, in getting blind 
acceptance by economists and Politicians, in creating appalling 
confusion in uncritical minds, and in misinterpreting 1929 de- 
pression. Mr. Cortney cites his recent correspondence with Keynes 
to show necessity for complete clarification of his theories to 
eliminate public’s misinterpretation. 

In commenting on Lord Keynes’ article, posthumously published 


in the June issue of the “Economic Journal,” the London corre- 
@respondent of 


Asserts his 


the New 
York “Times” 
cabled the 
following sig- 
nificant obser- 
vation: 

“An _inter- 
esting feature 
of this last 
work of the 
great English 
economist is a 
criticism, in 
the final par- 
agraphs, of 
the so-called 
neo - Keyne- 
sian school of 
economists, who have tried to ex- 
tend Lord Keynes’ analysis of the 
working of economic systems to 
produce conclusions of decidedly 
nationalistic and unliberal char- 
acter.” 

The more I read Lord Keynes’ 
writings, the more I am perplexed. 
This is not due merely to the fact 
that he is often difficult to under- 

Editor’s Note: A contrary ap- 
proach in evaluating Lord Keynes 
influence, written by Frank P. 
Breckenridge, will appear in the 
next issue of “The Chronicle.” 

(Continued on page 896) 
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U. §. International Commitments 


May Lead to Disaster 


By HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 
U. 5. Congressman from Michigan 


Representative Crawford, in reviewing inflation and poverty abroad, 
warns against tremendous burden of our international financial 
commitments. Cites oppressive policies followed in foreign lands 
that exploit and improverish people and holds we are asked to 
bear burden of these policies. Contends “to claim U. S. is arsenal 
of Democracy with respect to human beings and blood, dollars and 
materials is to overlook that God imposes on other peoples the 
same responsibilities imposed on us.” Holds no nation strong 
enough to solve economic problems of all peoples, and warns unless 
National debt is properly managed, we also will have disastrous 
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Here I am in Beverly Hills, and 
some heels tried to sell me GOOD 
STOCKS. They know better in New 
York—That I’m interested only in 
obsoletes and other junk stocks 
and bonds. 
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inflation. 


a trip around 
the world will 
thoroughly 
demonstrat 
what can 
happen. Dur- 
ing the past 
45 days I 
travelled 35,- 
000 miles, vis- 
ited with lead- 
ers in bank- 
ing, finance, 
politics and 
military ad- 
ministration 
in 28 coun- 
tries and had 
a chance to 


tional areas. 


If anyone has a doubt in their mind about how fast the peoples’ 
buying power, in the form of their national currency, can depreciate, 








F. L. Crawford 


observe conditions in four addi- 
I brought back to 





'the United States with me sam- 
.ples of currencies issued by many 
|of these countries. These cur- 
‘rencies only a few years ago 


ranked high in the trade channels 


of the world. But due primarily 


to too much government and too 


|.bad fiscal policies on the part of 


the popular administrations in 
power since that date, national 


| debts have been monetized, print- 


ing press money has been re- 
sorted to, and in a number of in- 


‘| stances the military forees of the 


United States have released in 
those countries such fantastic 
sums of American dollars that to- 
day the buying power of local 
currencies is nearing ‘the bottom 
(Continued on page 912) 
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The preponents of Incorporation are enthusiastic over the whole 
proposition, but the opposition is strong. The Board of Governors 
of the Exchange will decide on September 12 whether to refer the 
questicn to the membership for a vote. The views of seven brokers 
are given below. The “Chronicle” will be glad to print the com- 
ments of other members of the Exchange, or of the partners with 
whom they are associated, on the subject. 


Opinion is crystallizing fast among the member firms of the New 
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York Stock Exchange on the. issue of “permissive incorporation.” 
While. the proponents of incorporation are enthusiastic over the whole 
proposition, the opposition does seem .strong indeed. The Board of 
Governors of the Exchange will decide on September 12 whether to 
reter the question to the membership for a vote and the next few 
weeks are likely to see the lines between the antagonists drawn even 
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4115 Broad St., N.Y.5 WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 














Subscription Rates 


Subscriptions in United States and Pos- 


sessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion of 


Canada, $29.00 per year; South and Central 


America, Spain, Mexico and Cuba, $29.50 
per year; Great Britain, Continental! 
Europe (except Spain), Asia, Australia and 
Africa, $31.00 per year. 

Other Publications 

Bank and Quotation Record—Monthly, 
$25.00 per year. 

Monthly Earnings Record — Monthly, 
$25.00 per year. 

Note—On account of the fluctuations ir 
the rate of exchange, remittances for for- 
eign subscriptions and advertisements must 
be made in New York funds. 











BULL MARKET 
—How Long? 


The Mid-Year 
issue of our 
B.u.-].i-e-t in 
“Geared to the 
News” discusses 
this timely 
question and 
reviews. the 
stocks of a 
number of in- 
teresting com- 
panies. 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 


Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 
Teletype NY 1-832, 834 Teletype CG 129 


Direct Wire Service 
New York—Chicago—St. Louis 


Kansas City—Los Angeles 


more sharply. 


(Continued on page 917) 


As evidenced from the expressions of the brokers themselves, 
both sides have marshalled potent arguments to bolster up their 


TRADING MARKETS 





Thiokol Corp. 
Axelson Mfg. Co. 


Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products 


Est. 1926 


tnzoe & bod 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 








positions. Some of these thoughts are printed below. The “Chron- 





icle” will be glad to print the views of other members of the Ex- 
change and of the non-member partners with whom they are associ- 
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Public Utility and Industrial 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
American Bantam Car 
Fidelity Electric Co. 


Class A Common Stock 
Susquehanna Mills 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 








Victor-Monaghan Company 
COMMON STOCK . 


Piedmont Manufacturmg Company 
COMMON STOCK 


Dunean Mills 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone: Teletypes: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 











NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 








“Parks Aircraft 
Sales & Service, Inc. 


*Miles Shoes Incorporated 
National Radiator Co. 


Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. 


*Prospectus upon request 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 

61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Telephone BUwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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WarD & Co. 


EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Art Metal Const. 
Acro Chemicalt 


American Bantam Car 


Amer. Window Glass* 


Com. & Pfd. 
Automatic Instrument 
Barcalo Mfg. Co.* 
Cinecolor 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Old Pfd. 


Diebold Inc. 
District Theatrest 
Douglas Shoe* 
Elec. Refrac. & Alloys 
Gt. Amer. Industries 
Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Jessop Steel 
Lanova* 
Mastic Asphalt 
Michigan Chemical 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moxie 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Old Pfd. 


N. 0. Texas & Mexico 
Purolator Prod.* 
Richardson Co. 
Taylor-Wharton* 
Tenn. Products 
Thomas Steelf 
Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 
Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp.* 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 


American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 


Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 


Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 


¢Prospectus Upon Request 
*Balletin or Circular apon request 


WARD & CO. 


EST. 1926 








Members N.Y. Security Dealer: Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 


REctor 2-8700 
N. Y. 1-1286-1287-1288 


Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf’d 6111 


Buff. 6024 Bos, 2100 








to lead 


high - 
em ployment, | 
free from 
serious cycli-| 
c al depres-| 
sions. Many | 
economists 
suggest that 
this goal can 
be achieved 
rather readily 
by the appli- 
cation of 
policies 
which they 
recomm e nd. 
Unfortunately, the measures ad- 
vocated by one set of economists 
are often in direct conflict with 
those advanced by another set. 
This circumstance suggests that 
the problem is too generally 





Benjamin Graham 


it in® 
the direction| diversity of prescriptions 
of sustained’ grow out of the arbitrary selec- 
level | tion of one rather than another 





viewed in a superficial and over- 





(Note: 


Chronicle 6/19/46, p. 3405.) 


' 


The Businessman’s Role in 
Directing Our Economic Future 


By BENJAMIN GRAHAM 


In extremely complex control of our economic future, Mr. Graham 
cites mass unemployment during peacetime prosperity as chief com- 
plicating factor. Asserts such unemployment has originated not 
from slackening of National growth, but from expansion of 
working force relative to weighted population, and from long- 
term tendency of productivity to grow faster than per capita income. 
Declares American businessman must realize peacetime full em- 
ployment will require practical and open-minded experimentation 
with new techniques; possibly including (1) continuing adjustment 
of basic work hours; (2) stockpiling primary commodities to 
stabilize price level; (3) broad public works development; and 
(4) dropping older people and married women from working force. 


The central fact about the control of our economic future is that 
it will prove a complex rather than a simple task. Everyone wants 





may 


of the surface aspects of our 
economy. 


A large sector of American 
business can still claim that en- 
couragement of the enterprise in- 
centive will by itself be sufficient 
to bring us sustained prosperity. 
Hence they call for “an atmos- 
phere of confidence, sound 
money, a balanced budget, a stop- 
page of anti-business policies by 
Government”—and affirm that 
such “a revitalization of the profit 
motive” will solve the problem 
of unemployment. Labor leaders 
and their economists have a quite 
different but even simpler 
philosophy: What is needed, say 
they, is higher wages to create 
mass purchasing power and mass 
markets sufficient to absorb our 
productive capacity. The pre- 


simplified manner; and that the| scription of many of the so-called 


academic economists is again dif- 


Quoted matter from ad-| ferent and again simple: If Gov- 
dress of Murray Shields, Econo-| ernment will spend money to the 
mist of the Bank of the Manhat-| extent required to make up de- 
tan Co., of N. Y., published in the | ficiencies of consumer and busi- 


(Continued on page 900) 











*The FR Corporation 
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52 Wall Street 
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Members New York Security Dealers Association 


*District Theatres 
*Hungerford Plastics 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 























Bought 


Telephone: LExington 2-7300 





Sold 
NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
MONTGOMERY WARD 50% PAID RECEIPTS 
AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS RIGHTS 


Central National Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1927 
22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Quoted 


Teletype: NY 1-2948 
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“Do You Have Something That John L. Lewis Couldn’t 
Kick Around?’”’ 





in contrast to the generally poor 
again calls at- 
tention to the 
overall bank- 
ing situation, 
and to the 
relatively at- 
tractive pros- 
pects for lead- 
ing bank 
shares. First- 
half earnings 
of the New 
York City 
banks, which 
are summa- 
rized in the 
table below, 
indicated an 
average 8.1% 
increase in net operating earnings, 
and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that this rate of increase 
will rise substantially as the 





Louis Stone 


-rise in expenses levels off and a 


greater proportion of the continu- 
ing improvement in gross is car- 
ried through to net. The 224%% 
increase in income from loans is 
of particular interest, since it 
marks the beginning of a trend 
which should carry bank earnings 





*Argo Oil Corp. 

Stand. Comm. Tobacco 
*Tennessee Prod. 
*Temple Coal Pfd. 








*Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


*Wellman Engineering 


General Crude Oil 
Osgood Co, “B” 


Textiles, Inc. 


HAnowver 2-2100 








United Piece Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 


U. S. Finishing Com. & Pfd. 
Aeronca Aircraft Com. & Pfd. 
Standard Comm. Tobacco 


Capital Records 
Haile Mines 


J.M.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 

















Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 








The Coming Rise In Bank Stocks 


By LOUIS STONE 
Securities analyst demonstrates recent growth of banks’ operating 
earnings, particularly from commercial loans. 
and earnings will enjoy further large expansion, resulting from 
private rather than public financing. 
Recent strength in the market for New York City bank stocks, 


Predicts that assets 


action of the industrial averages, 








considerably higher in the course 
of the present cycle. 

Throughout the war period, the 
total of 


commercial loans re- 
mained practically unchanged at 
a level averaging only about $6 
billion (commercial, industrial 
and agricultural loans of report- 
ing Federal Reserve member 
banks). Since the end of the war, 


there has been a continuing and 
steady increase in the total to a 
present level of about $7,700 mil- 
lion, with the contra-seasonal in- 
crease in the first quarter of this 
year particularly impressive. As- 
suming that post-war business 
goes ahead with its present ex- 
pansion plans, the loan total will 
continue to rise through the 
course of the cycle until the aver- 
age bank’s loan portfolio is at 
least double the present level, An 
increase of these proportions may 
strike some practical bankers as 
beyond reasonable expectation; it 
appears fairly obvious, however, 
that production in this country 
cannot achieve the dollar volume 


(Continued on page 909) 
ACTIVE MARKETS = 





British Industries* 
LiFalco Mfg. Co.* 
Di Noc Co. 


*Prospectus on request. 
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39 Broadway, N. Y. 6 Dibgy 4-2370 
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652 Employees of Stock Exchange 
Authorize Strike, Says Union 


Work of Exchange goes on, however, and Emil Schram, President 
of Exchange, promises in event of a real strike work of Exchange 


Walkout 


will similarly go on. 


demonstrations with which CIO usually accompanied their initial 
efforts at collective bargaining in major industries in recent months. 
Union is having difficulty winning recognition from Harris Upham 
& Co. and one thought is union staged walkout to get Exchange 
to convince Harris, Upham & Co. it should do business with it. 
Union employees of the New York Stock Exchange left their 


jobs for a few hours yesterday morning to take a strike vote, but 
the work of® 


the Exchange 
went on 
nevertheless. 
Supervisory 
personnel 
filled in the 
vacancies. It 
is true that 
the entire am- 
chinery of the 
Exchange 
slowed down 
somewhat and 
even bogged 
down serious- 
ly in some 
departments, 
notably the 
Stock Clearing Corp. and the quo- 
tation, which are specialized func- 
tions, but the volume of trading 
during these troubled hours 
totaled 250,000 shares. 


The union announced after the 
balloting, which was conducted 
at Oscar’s Restaurant in the heart 
of the financial district, that its 
members had voted 652 to 5 in 
favor of calling a strike should 
the officers of the union believe 
such a step necessary as a corol- 





Emil Schram 


had air of “show of strength” 








lary to negotiations for a new 
contract which will probably get 
under way in earnest in about a 
month. The contract which the 
union has with the Exchange ex- 
pires on October 15 and there is 
a provision in the contract which 
calls for the opening of negotia- 
tions looking toward a new con- 
tract 30 days before the expira- 
tion date. 

Emil Schram, President of the 
Exchange, said that the Exchange 
would remain open for business 
regardless of whether a_ real 
strike is actually called or not. 
The Stock Exchange isn’t going 
to let a strike interfere with its 
functions. There was a time dur- 
ing the war when even the Presi- 
dent thought the Exchange might 
have to close, he revealed, but 
it didn’t. 

Usually a union doesn’t talk | 
strike — much less vote on one — | 
before opening negotiations with | 
an employer. The strike weapon | 
is generally the last instrument | 
to be used in obtaining a contract. | 
The United Financial Employees, | 





(Continued on page 918) | 





Barter and Bulk Buying 


London observer notes that resort of U. S. to bulk buying abroad 
represents an abandonment of multilateral free trade principle. | 
Says British opinion is becoming conscious of trade discriminating 
practices by this country and points to Export-Import Bank terms 
in granting loans and to adverse trade effects of rising U. S. prices. 


Sees probability that Britain at 


Conference will defend multilateral private trading against Ameri- 


can policy of discrimination. 


LONDON, ENG.—The report that the United States Government 
has decided to continue bulk purchases abroad aroused much com- | 


| 


forthcoming International Trade 








ment in Lon-® 


don. Those 
who are 
against a re- 
turn to mul- 
tilateral free 
trade quote it 
as evidence 
that even the 
United States 
does not seri- 
ously contem- 
plate the 
abandon- 
ment of war- 
time devices 
with the aid 





the United States may gain the 
upper hand. 

ln many quarters the announce- | 
ment by the Department of Com- 
merce that foreign buy:ng on a 


(Continued on page 913) 





Galveston Houston 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Com. & Pfd. 


Jonas & Naumburg 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 
Standard Fruit & S/S 





Granbery, Marache 
Open Phila. Office 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Gran- 
bery, Marache & Lord, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce the opening of a sales 
office at 1700 Walnut Street. The 
office will be under the manage- 
ment of Richard L. Weidenbacher. 


Blair & Co. Adds 
Frank Lynch to Staff 


Frank Lynch, formerly with 
Mellon Securities Corporation, has 
become associated with Blair & 
Co., Inc., 44 Wall Street, New 
York City, in their municipal bond 
department. 


E. F. Gillespie Moving 


To Larger Quarters 

E. F. Gillespie & Co., Inc., will 
move to larger quarters at 37 Wall 
Street on Aug. 16 in order to 
provide for expanding business 
and a substantial increase in per- 
sonnel. Kenneth M. Smith, Vice- 
President and Syndicate Man- 
ager, stated that his firm was en- 
gaged in consummation of a num- 
ber of new deals to be brought 
out in the fall. 








Production Record Since V-J Day 


John R. Steelman, recently appointed Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, gives out optimistic statement of economic de- 


velopments in past year. 


Holds inflation is greatest menace and 


reaffirms President Truman’s policy of economy in public spending. 


John R. Steelman, Director of Reconversion, and a close adviser 
of President Truman, on Aug. 13 issued the following Victory Day 


statement — in © 


which he out- 
lined recon- 
version ac- 
complish- 
ments and 
pointed out 
proposed fu- 
ture aims: 

The text of 
the statement 
follows: 

One year 
ago today Ja- 
pan capitulat- 
ed, and this 
Nation faced 
the task of 
redirect- 
ing the world’s greatest industrial 
machine from war to peace. On 
this Victory Day, set aside by the 
President as a day of solemn com- 
memoration, prayer, and high re- 
solve, it is fitting that we pause 
to evaluate calmly and soberly the 
record we have made and the 
prospect before us. 





John R. Steelman 





J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. | 
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50 Broadway, New York 4 
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Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
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methods fairly soon it may prove oon 
to be too late, for Isolationists in || 2°" 7-—N¥-1-498 
* 
Expreso Aereo FOR SALE Dravo Cor p. 
500 Shares 


Kinney Coastal Oil 
Equity Oil 
Utah Southern Oil 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 
Teletype NY 1-2630 














San Nap Pak 


Preferred Stock 
@ 1114 


(Subject to prior: sale) 
to yield over 6% 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-64390 Tele. NY 1-2500 














63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


American Maize Prod. Co. 


Common 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Prospectus on request 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., ING. 


Established 1888 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








On Aug. 15, 1945, the Director 
of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version stated our four major 
economic objectives: 


“(1) Jobs for all those willing 
and able to work. 

“(2) A steadily rising standard 
of living. 

(3) Stabilization of our econ- 
omy to avoid disastrous inflation 
or deflation. 

“(4) Increased opportunities for 
farmers and businessmen.” 


Here is the record of the prog- 
ress we have made toward reach- 
ing those objectives in the 12 
months since Japan surrendered: 


(1) We have reached subst&an- 
tially full employment, and have 
created nearly five million new 
jobs in the process, in addition to 
two million which may be attrib- 
uted to the normal seasonal in- 
crease. Civilian employment to- 
tals 58.1 million today as against 

(Continued on page 915) 
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Quick Action, No Red Tape, to 
Govern OPA Price Adjustments 


Price Administrator Porter assures industry OPA will carry out 
intent of Congress and will make on its own accord price adjust- 
ments. Sets up new supplementary price standards and says aim is 


increased production. 


On Aug. 12, OPA Administrator, Paul A. Porter issues the 


following statement: 

Reports have 
been circulat— 
ing in business 
circles and 
even in the 
press that the 
Office of Price 
Administra-— 
tion will pre- 
vent adjust- 
ments by re- 
quiring indus-— 
try to jump 
through hoops 
of red tape. 
The time has 
arriyed when 
such stories 
must be vig- 
orously denied and the facts pre- 
sented. 

These misunderstandings may 
have arisen partly because we op-— 
posed some amendments to the 
Price Control Act under which 
We are now operating while the 
matter was up for debate. How-— 
ever, the Bill is now on the stat-— 
ute books. The decision has been 
made. We accept it. 

The OPA is determined to fol- 
low both the letter and the spirit 
of the law. This agency has now 
settled down and is going full-— 
steam-ahead to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act. Our. price peo— 
ple have been given orders to use 





Paul Porter 


® 








every means possible to expedite 
the granting of legal price adjust-— 
ments. If production is slowed up, 
it will certainly not be the fault 
of the OPA. We will grant alt! 
price increases called for by the 
law. We will withhold those which 
cannot be clearly justified under 
the standards set up according to 
the law. 

We subscribe fully to Congress’ 
statement in the preamble of the 
Price Control Act that “‘adequate 
prices are necessary stimulants to 


production,” and also to the state-| 


ment that we need price control 
“for the prevention of inflation 
and for the achievement of a rea- 
sonable stability in the general 
level of prices and rents, cost of 
living and costs of production.” 
The OPA will continue of its 
own accord to make prompt price 
adjustments under the general 
earnings standards which are still 
authorized. under the law. This 
means, for instance, that when an 
industry’s earnings fall below the 
minimum set forth in the law 
(normal peacetime earnings of an 
industry) price increases will be 
allowed. OPA will also remove 
price controls from non-agricul-— 
tural commodities which are not 
important to business or living 


(Continued on page 915) 
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LOOKING FORYINCOME? 


NEW BEDFORD RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.75 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 23-24 


DELAWARE RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.50 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 22-23 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


F.H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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NY 1-1026 








Telenhone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 





RED ROCK BOTTLERS, INC. 


(ATLANTA) 


RED ROCK BOTTLING CO. 


(CLEVELAND) 


RED ROCK BOTTLING CO. 


(PITTSBURGH) 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Hom. ROSE & TROSTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 — NY 1-2751 


Urges That Business 
Explain the Reasons 
For Price Increases 


William K. Jackson, President of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, as- 
serts it is inevitable that prices 
should go up when costs go up, 
and that business owes it to public 
to explain causes behind increased 
living costs. Expresses confidence 
in Decontrol Board. 


Unless business gives to the 
public a clear explanation of the 
causes of inescapable price in- 
creases, it will be wrongly blamed 
for higher 
living costs 
brought on by 
a multitude of 
factors beyond 
its control, 
William K. 
Jackson, Pres-— 
ident of the 
Chamber o f 
Commerce of 
the United 
States, said in 
a current 
statement. 

“Business as 
a whole,” said 

William K. Jackson Mr. Jackson, 

“is to be com-— 
mended for the restraint shown 
when price controls were dropped 
on June 30. As decontrols take 
place under operation of the 
newly created Price Decontrol 
Board producers and distributors 
should continue this policy in the 
public interest. 

“If the Board takes the view 
that the time has come to end 
progressively these controls, which 
were imposed solely for the pur. 
pose of winning the war, OPA’s 
renewed lease on life may foretell 
a period of helpful decontrol, 
rather than a continuance of re- 
strictions that have hampered 
the processes of reconversion. 

“The Decontrol Board will 
serve the public well if it will 
adopt a policy of ending controls 
as rapidly as circumstances per 
mit. With the setting up of the 
Board, business can take a more 
hopeful look at the immediate 
future. The Board has the oppor- 
tunity of ironing out many of the 
inequalities and distortions that 
afflict. our economy following 
nearly four years of war. 

“Overall price rises that fol 

(Continued on page 920) 
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OPA Should 


Be Abolished 


By HON. ALEXANDER WILEY* 
U. S. Senator from Wisconsin 


Republican Senator, asserting that restoration of OPA has re- 
vived Gestapo tactics and is being used as political football by 
New veal: Adminisiration, calls for its complete abolition by new 
Congress. Cites OPA maladministration of leather industry and 


proposes a special investigation 
war and postwar years. 


to review OPA’s record during 


Although it is only two weeks since the restoration of OPA, it 
is apparent that the chaos in industry, the revival of OPA Gestapo 


tactics, the © 





OPA’s ignor— eogeegeee 
ing of Con | gy . i> 
Zress’ direc- | 
tives which 
the opponents 
of OPA pre- 
dicted, have 
now unfortu— 
nately come to 
pass. 

The case for 
the outright 
abolition of 
this Agency at 
the convening 
of the 80th 
Congress has 
been proven 
once more. But the damage that 
OPA will do to our country be- 
between now and then is incalcu- 
lably great. 

Only the primary and election 








Alexander Wiley 





*Statement made by Senator 
Wiley on Aug. 8, 1946. 


victories of conservative candi- 


heart and to reduce the damage 
that it will do. The American 


| people can and should show at 


the polls that they will not be 
fooled via the OPA subsidy route 
which raids the Treasury of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Based upon OPA’s record in 
these last 14 days, I make these 
charges against this Agency: 

(1) It is being used now more 
than ever as a political football 
by the New Deal Administration 
in this election year to punish and 


| to regiment business, in order to 


placate the PAC Collectivists, in 
order to hold prices below their 





natural levels, which will give 
| business a fair return on its in- 
| vestment. The. unholy alliance of 
| the present Administration with 
| the PAC and the corrupt city ma~ 
'chines is seen in the Missouri 
(Continued on page 917) 
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As CIO Views Price Rises 


July issue of “Economic Outlook” published by CIO’s Department 
of Education and Research holds that a 20% rise in living costs 


would equal a 17c. hourly drop 


in wages. Denies increased pro- 


duction is “the sovereign cure for inflation” and holds accumulated 


savings will not maintain purchasing power. 


Calls for consumer 


resistance to curb inflation and predicts that by saving their 
dollars now; consumers will get more for their money later. 
The following article is taken from the July issue of the CIO’s 


“Economic Outlook’”’: 


Midway of the fourth week ® 


after suspension of OPA, Congress 
enacted a new law. It is designed 


to exempt many items from price | 


control and to raise prices of those 
that remain under control. It car- 
ries assurance of profits to manu- 
facturers and dealers well above 
normal peacetime levels. Only 
rent control is continued on the 
same basis as before July 1. 

Price control of basic foods will 
not be restored before Aug. 20, 
and may not be restored then. A 








*Benguet Consolidated 
Mining 
Laird & Co. 


Union Brewing Co. 
Common 


*Viewtone Television 


& Radio 


*Prospectus mailed on request. 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
42 Broadway, New York 
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To Investment Dealers 


MAGOR CAR CORPORATION Common Stock 


This quality Railroad Equipment issue provides participation in a 
> successful growth company with not cnly a good history but a 
concedediy active and profitable future. 


Dividends 20 cents per quarter. 


Now that materials are flowing more freely into production lines 
companies like Magor Car, sold up for over a year ahead, can 
step up production and make better earnings for stockholders. 


Circular CC upon request. 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


HANOVER 2-7064 





Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 


Tele. NY 1-2178 

















RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 
Teletype AT 288 











STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 
LOCAL STOCKS 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


Established 1894 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Long Distance 108 





JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. 





new Decontrol Board and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will make 
that decision. Food subsidies are 
severely reduced. 

OPA becomes a_ subordinate 

agency under the new law. Its ap- 
| propriation is cut in half. Food 
price control passes to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The Decon- 
trol Board, with final power to re- 
move or retain price ceilings, may 
be expected to determine what 
kind of price control shall be ex- 
|ercised over those items on which 
ceilings remain. 

The intent of Congress is clear. 
| This is a law to slow down infla- 

tion, not to prevent it. Some of 
ithe inflationary drive will be re- 
strained, but that which remains 
will have official sanction of gov- 
ernment. 

Authority to put ceilings on 
| wage increases is continued by 
| this law which makes a mockery 
|of price control. Congress, how- 
/ever, prescribed no formula for 
wages, leaving this for the Presi- 
dent to determine by executive 
order. 

Outcome of this crisis furnishes 


(Continued on page 910) 
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Co-Trusteeships Objectionable? 


By L. B. STAVER* 


Trust Officer, United 


States National Bank 


Portland, Ore. 


Noting the usual objections to 


co-trusteeships by trust officers, 


Mr. Staver points out motives of trustors in providing co-trustees 
or mandatory consultants are not antagonistic and may be of as- 
sistance. Describes these co-trusteeships as (1) “Special Appoint- 
ment”; (2) “Family Appointment”; (3) “Censor Appointment” ; 


and (4) “Bargain Price Appointment.” 


States objectives as (1) 


concern about trustee’s liability; (2) inadequate trustee’s compensa- 
tion; and (3) inefficiency and costliness im administration. Urges 


trust companies to consult with 
trust provisions. 


trustees regarding workability of 


If trust men have any faults, jumping at conclusions is certainly 
rot one of them. Nothing could be better evidence of this than the 


fact that we 
voluntarily 
take the time 
to arrive atan 
unprejudiced 
answer to a 
question on 
most of us al-— 
ready have 
very definite 
convictions. 
This is a 
scientific age. 
The atom 
bomb — radar 
— D.D.T. — 
Penicillin, and 
other like 
Marvels 
have made the world conscious of 
the unbelievable achievements of 
our chemists and scientists. It 





L. B. Staver 
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Exercising Trustees 


= 


we » seemed to me that it would be 


interesting to borrow something 
from their methods, and to ap-— 
eoren our problem as they might 
Oo. 

I propose, then, with your help, 
| to perform an experiment here 
_before you. I want you to visual-— 
ize here on the table a pair of 
balance scales; then, I will at- 
| tempt to make a chemical analysis 
_ of the elements of joint control 
| trusts and to assemble them, both 





& |favorable and unfavorable, in 


separate little piles on the table. 
(Continued on page 906) 





*An address by Mr. Staver be— 
fore the Pacific Coast Trust Con- 
ference, Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 

‘7, 1946. 





Discretionary Powers 


By LEO A. STEINHARDT* 


President, International 


Trust Co., Denver, Colo. 


Commenting on growing tendency to give broader discretionary 
trust powers, Mr. Steinhardt notes disfavor by some trust institu- 


tions to assume the greater responsibilities it imposes. 


Holds duty 


of banks and other trust organizations is to maintain expert staffs 


required by grants of discretionary powers. 


Sees increased con- 


fidence of public in trust companies and, since no trustee has fore- 
sight and judgment to forecast correctly future conditions affecting 
beneficiaries, holds a discretionary arrangement provides flexibility, 


adaptability and practicability. 


The subject of this paper might logically be approached from 
two angles, viz.: (1) the legal standpoint, or (2) the business stand- 


point, and the paper will deal 
with the subject only from the 
business angle in that the legal 
factors are primarily those of 
draftsmanship. 


It has been my experience that} 


in the past trust institutions have 
been too lax in accepting trust 
business under instruments the 
terms of which were inadequate. 
poorly drawn, or too restricted 
although I do think that there has 
been substantial improvement 
along these lines in recent years 
and that more and more trust in- 
stitutions are giving careful and 





*An address by Mr. Steinhardt 
before the Pacific Coast Trust 
Conference, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Aug. 7, 1946. 





Soya Corporation 
of America 


Present Price 5%4 


We believe that the shares of this 
company are selling at a lower level 
than the shares of any other company 
in the Soya bean field. 


Analysis on Request 


PETER MORGAN & CO. 


31 Nassau Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. BA 7-5161 Tele. NY 1-2078 








>. 





special attention to the terms of 

the instruments under which they 

to act prior to time that they 
(Continued on page 908) 





Dr. Anderson Is Gonnell 
Professor of Banking 
At California University 


Nationally famous authority on 
money and banking expresses grat- 
ification at appointment and sees 
increased recognition of importance 
of teaching banking theory and 
practice. 


Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, Pro- 
fessor of Economics on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University 
of California and  nationally- 
famous au- 
thority on 
banking, has 
been appoint- 
ed to the new- 
ly - created 
Connell Pro- 
fessorship of 
Banking, it 
was an- 
nounced by 
President 
Robert Gor- 
don Sproul. 

Dr. Ander- 
son was in- 
structor in 
economics at 
Columbia Uni- 
versity 1911-13, assistant protessor 
of economics at Harvard 1913-18, 
economist of the National Bank ot 
Commerce in New York 1918-20, 
economist of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, 1920-39, and 
editor and author of the Chase 
Economic Bulletin. In 1939 he be- 
came professor of economics on 
the Los Angeles campus of the 
University of California. 


“Naturally I am very happy to 
receive the appointment,” Dr. 
Anderson said. “Aside from the 
personal satisfaction, however, it 
is gratifying to see the University 
of California give increased rec- 
ognition to the importance of 
teaching and research in the field 
of money and banking—a field 
which I construe broadly as cov- 
ering both theory and practice, 
and as covering both public policy 
and a policy within the individual 
bank.” ° 

The new endowed professorship 
on the Los Angeles campus was 
created from the proceeds of a 
$1,000,000 estate willed the Uni- 
versity of California several years 
ago by the late M. J. Connell, 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Citizens Nat’] Bank, Los Angeles. 

“We are attempting to use the 
proceeds from it to carry on and 
develop the principles of sound 
banking in which Mr. Connell 
firmly believed,’ President Sproul 





a 


Benj. Anderson 








said. 
























Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 


Reeves Brothers, Ine. 
Marathon Corporation 


Analysis on request ! 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


New York Hanseatic Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











Teletype: NY 1-583 





normal operation of the free econ- 





Fairchild, published by The Foun- 


Differential Wage 


Rates Lead 


to Statism 


By FRED ROGERS FAIRCHILD* 
Knox Professor of Economics Emeritus, Yale University 


Prominent economist, in attacking 


the “Ability to Pay” theory as a 


basis for wages, maintains that the plan would create different 
wage rates for same kind of labor; would make free markets im- 
possible; would induce labor monopoly; lead to unstable wages, 


cause dissension in ranks of labor 


; and would require government 


adjustment of wages in each plant, and thus destroy a free economy. 


Ability-to-Pay Policy Creates Discrimination 
The ability-to-pay theory implies that there will be different 


wage rates for the same kind of labor. 


based on the® 


Since wage rates are to be 





profits of par 
ticularem 
ployers, it fol 
lows 
those with 
high profits 
will be pay- 
ing higher 
wages than 
those whose 
profits are 
moderate or 
who are oper- 
ating at a loss. 

This obvi- 
ously is not 
the way prices 
in general are 
determined in a free economy. In 
fact it runs counter to the whole 
concept of the free market. In the 


Fred R. Fairchild 


omy, the wage rate is determined 


*Reprinted from “Profits and 
Ability to Pay Wages” by Prof. 


dation for Economic Education, 





by demand and supply in a com- 
petitive market, in the same gen~ 
eral manner as the prices of other 


that| goods and services. 


The ability-to-pay theory puts 
wage rates on a different footing. 
The employer is expected to pay, 
not the going rate set by the mar— 
ket, not what the services of labor 
may be worth to him, but a dif- 
ferential rate based upon his abil- 
ity to pay. 

This is as though the grocer, in— 
stead of having a set list of prices 
for his several products, appli- 
cable to all his customers, should 
undertake to set different prices 
for each customer based on his 
respective ability to pay. Butter 
would sell for 30 cents. to Mrs. 
A., who is in moderate circum— 
stances, 75 cents to well-to-do 
Mrs. B., and $1 to Mrs. C., whose 
husband is known to be a man of 
wealth. The banker would expect 
a high rate of interest from a 
wealthy borrower, a low rate from 
one less well-to-do—a whole scale 








Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pac. 
Chi., Rock Isiand & Pacific 
Denver & Rio Grande West. 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic 
Missouri Pacific 

N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 
N. Y., Ontario & Western 


Whitehall 4-4970 





Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, New| of interest rates based on the per- 
York. (Continued on pgae 907) 
"a TRADING MARKETS IN 
+ “OLD”’ 
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Old Colony Railroad 
Rutland Railroad 

St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 
Western Pacific 
Wisconsin Central 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-609 
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uses, Inc. 


Capital Stock 


Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 
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Horr ROSE & TROSTER, 
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74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 
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Placer Development, Ltd. 
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Linn Coach & Truck 
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R. G. ILSLEY & CO. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
HAnover 2-1140 Teletype NY 1-2096 
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BALTIMORE 


| 





Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 
Emerson Drug 


Common 


Cc. A. Reed 


Class B Common 


Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 
6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 
New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 
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BOSTON 





Boston Wharf 


Dwight Mfg. 
Co. 


Purolator 


Products 


Descriptive Analysis 
on request 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 





Justice Dept. Reported Speeding Plans for 
Investigation of Underwriting Houses 


Has enlarged staff to handle inquiry which has been under way 


for two years. 
will develop. 


Not known yet if prosecution under anti-trust laws 


According to a dispatch of the United Press on Aug. 14, the 
Justice Department has enlarged its staff to speed an investigation 


of the business practices of New 
York investment houses to deter- 
mine whether antitrust laws are 
being violated. 

The inquiry is not recent but 
has been going on for nearly two 
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10 P. O. Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Boston Edison 
Boston Real Estate Trust 
Lamson Hubbard 
Megowan-Educator Food Co. 


New England Lime Co. 
6—1966 


New England Lime Co., Com. 
Union Twist Drill 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 








PHILADELPHIA 





Eastern Corporation 
Standard Stoker 
Western Light & Telephone 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WhHitehall 3-7253 


years and department officials 
state it is impossible to say at 
present whether any criminal or 
civil prosecutions would be the 
outcome. They said it might be 
“many months” before they would 
know whether violations existed. 
According to the dispatch a De- 
partment official stated: “The 
Wall Street bank have been very 
co-operative in turning over their 
files to us,” one official said. “We 
had to go before a (federal) grand 
jury, though, to get access to the 
files of some of their clients.” 
The object of the inquiry, it was 
said, is to determine the extent to 
which the large investment houses 
have eliminated competition in 
the underwriting of security is- 
sues, 

“If you read the financial ad- 
vertisements,” one official said, 
“you'll find that the same banks 
are always handling the security 
issues. Competing banks can’t 
participate in stock offerings, even 
though their offers might be more 
advantageous to the borrower.” 

Interlocking directorates among 
the large houses were blamed for 
eliminating smaller concerns in 
competing for underwriting. 

In this connection it may be re- 
called that the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee from 
1939-40 heard testimony of a Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion lawyer that 18 leading New 
York firms managed 85% of all 
first-grade issues during an en- 
tire five-year period. 
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Members Boston Stock Exchange 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. LIBerty 2340 
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Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com, 
Sterling Motor Truck 
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Penna. Engineering Co. com. 
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H. M. Byllesby & Company 
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Southern 
We have a current interest in 
Southern Advance Bag & Textile Securities 
Paper Co. AND 
American Wringer Co. Properties 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


(Established 1892) 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


L. D. 51 Teletype SPBG 17 














SPOKANE, WASH. 





NORTHWEST MINING 
SECURITIES 


For Immediate Execution of Orders 
or Quotes call TWX Sp-43 on Floor 
of Exchange from 10:45 to 11:30 
A.M., Pac. Std. Time: Sp-82 at 
other hours. 


STANDARD SECURITIES 
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Members Standard Stock Exchange 
of Spokane 
Brokers - Dealers - Underwriters 
Peyton Building, Spokane 
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goods industries. 


ductive capacity. 


Market Background Likely 
To Produce New Vigor 


By G. Y. BILLARD 
Investment Research Department, J. R. Williston & Co. 


Analyst contends present dullness is more typical of an over-sold 
than over-bought market, and looks for impending boom in capital 
Blames “boom-bust” theory for cautious senti- 
ment and holds demand for goods is still vastly greater than pro- 


Background 


Scattered selling depressed stock prices to a minor extent during 
the past week but failed to bring about any substantial liquidation. 





numerous _is- 
sues recorded 
new lows for 
the year but 
were offset in 
goodly meas- 
ure by those 
reaching new 
highs. Fur- 
ther continu- 
ation of this 
pattern ap- 
pears in near- 
by prospect, 
but the effect 
of cumulative 
investment 
demand re- 
flected in those issues scoring ad- 
vances to new highs will most 
likely prove more contagious than 
the isolated speculative selling in 
new low territory. 

In short, the market back- 
ground is one that seems likely 





Gordon Y. Billard 


To be sure, eo 





to produce ultimately renewed 
vigor with respect to both price 
trend and activity. 


Meaning of Dullness 


Present dullness is more typical 
of an ‘over-sold’ than an ‘over- 
bought’ market position. This of 
course is predicated on the as- 
sumption that the main trend is 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| Similar industries. 


upward rather than downward, 
since the old adage that dullness 
is always a buying opportunity in 
a bull market, and a selling op- 
portunity in a bear market— 
meaning in the one case an ‘over- 
sold’ position and in the other 
case an ‘over-bought’ position—is 
as true as it ever was. 


By all logic the principal. bul- 
lish argument of an impending 
boom in the basic capital goods 
industries carries vastly greater 
weight than the valid, though 
shallow, argument of a dissipating 
boom in the consumer goods in- 
dustries. What has been true in 
the past will be true in the fu- 
ture, namely, that the degree of 
lasting prosperity in this country 
will be measured by activity in 
the building, machinery, automo- 
bile, steel, railroad equipment, 
railroad, and metal industries 
rather than by feverish activity 
in the necktie, shirt, suit, shoe, 
jewelry, sporting goods and other 
The theory of 
consumer rather than _ capital 
goods industries creating a rela- 
tively high degree of prosperity, 


|except for periods of short dura- 
| tion, is a myth which was thor- 


(Continued on page 899) 





ments. 


tantly favor- 
able factor in 
the outlook 
for business 
and the stock 
market over 
the balance of 
the year. 

Toward the 
end of the 
war period 
unit margins 
of profit in 
manufactur- 
ing sank to 
very low levels, a fact which was 
hidden by the very large volume 
of business generated by war de- 
mands. Had such unit margins 
continued there would have been 
no chance of profitable operations 
on the part of manufacturing in- 
dustry with a,return to a peace- 
time level of production. 

With the end of the war a year 
ago, however, profit margins be- 
gan to expand back toward nor- 
mal proportions as various extra- 
ordinary wartime expenditures 
were eliminated, but this salutary 
and quite necessary trend was 
halted abruptly by the wage de- 
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Edson B. Gould 


*The opinions expressed by Mr. 
Gould are his own and not 














\necessarily those of Smith, Bar- 


ney & Co. 


Higher Profit Margins 
Forecast Larger Dividends 


By EDSON B. GOULD* 
Member, Reserve Staff, Smith, Barney & Co. 


Market analyst asserts recent development indicate restoration of 
manufacturing profit margins, which forecast higher dividend pay- 
Holds this should contribute to a higher stock market and 
bring individual stock prices into better balance. Says durable goods 
stocks are selling below prices justified by earnings potentials. 


The big development of the past month was the restoration of 
unit margins of profit in manufacturing industry to 


a level that will 





permit profit-® : 
able opera-,mands of organized 
tions and that| these demands were granted prof- 
is an impor-|it margins again plunged down- 


| 


labor. As 


ward and the insistence of the 
politicians and some labor lead- 
ers that higher manufacturing 
costs resulting from increased 
wages must not find reflection in 
higher prices made the outlook 
for profits extremely dubious at 
times. 

Now with the higher prices that 
have resulted from inevitable eco- 
nomic pressures, the economy has 
again achieved a sufficient de- 
gree of balance to hold forth the 
promise of truly profitable op- 
erations over the months ahead. 

Labor demands have before, 
could again, and probably will 
eventually, upset this balance, 
but with production rising and the 
more conservative labor leaders 
laying emphasis on production 
rather than wages, it looks as 
though renewed labor difficulties 
of a major sort may be postponed 
at least until the early part of 
next year. 

This business and earnings out- 
look is important to the market 
because of the effect that it is 
likely to have on dividend pay- 
ments. The bull market since 
1942 is unusual in that it has pro- 
ceeded without the benefit of sub- 
stantial dividend increases that 
normally accompany a major rise 
in stock prices. An index of in- 





(Continued on page 911) 
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Consolidated Edison Faced with Heayy Charge-off 


Consolidated Edison for a year or more has been planning a huge 
refunding program, which will reduce interest rates on the greater 
part of its funded debt (excluding the small non-callable -issues). 
Following the bond refunding the 11,477,000 shares of $5 preferred 
stock will probably be retired at 105 (the fact that the stock is cur- 
rently quoted at 1072-8 ne possible delay in accomplishing 


this part of the program. 


There has already’ been a con- 
siderable delay in getting the pro- 
gram started, due in part to the 
large size of the refunding, but 
principally due to long-pending 
regulatory issues now brought to 
a focus by the refunding proposal. 
Under the uniform system of ac- 
counts prescribed by the Public 
Service Commission of New York, 
effective Jan. 1, 1938, approxi- 
mately $64,000,000 has been writ- 
ten out of plant account, and some 
subsidiaries, items are being 
amortized in smaller amounts. 
Thus, utility plant account is now 
understood to be stated on the 
basis of “original cost to the per- 
son first devoting it to public 
service.” A substantial part of 
the adjustment was made in 1945 
in connection with the merger of 
the parent company with two 
large subsidiaries (merger of the 
three remaining subsidiaries was 
not allowed by the Commission). 

However, the Edison balance 
sheet still did not conform to the 
best accounting standards as in- 
terpreted by the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 








The | Sulting engineer for 


1938, However, the Commission 
prefers to have the adjustment 
made out of past earnings (earned 
surplus), rather than out of cur- 
rent and future earnings. 

While there may be some doubt 
regarding the Commission’s legal 
power to force balance shect re- 
adjustments of such a sweeping 
character, the member and re- 
funding programs placed the Com- 
mission in a strong bargaining 
position to obtain concessions 
from the company with respect to 
such adjustments. At a hearing 
on July 3, 1946, the President of 
Consolidated Edison conceded that 
there was a difference between 
the company and the Commission 
as to the size of the reserve, and 
stated that the System had in- 
itiated a general investigation of 
the various factors which should 
determine the proper amount of 
the depreciation reserve. He also 
indicated that the company would 
set up a special surplus item to 
provide for the ultimate adjust- 
ment in the reserve. 


At a hearing on Aug. 1, the con- 
the Public 


Edison management prior to 1938 | Service Commission (Mr. George 


used the so-called “retirement” 
method of depreciation account- 
ing, the amount of the reserve be- 
ing largely dependent on+he judg- 
ment of the management. 
company 
“reserves for depreciation,” 
since 1938 has obeyed the orders 


of the Commission with respect to | “35 St 
accruals. | cf investments in subsidiary com- 


regular depreciation 


The | 


was then opposed to | $185,000,000. 
but| there were other 


|had made tentative estimates of 


| 


Goldthwaite) testified that he 


accrued depreciation which indi- 
cated shortages for the Consoli- 
dated Cempany aggregating about 
He also held that 
questionable 
items such as the book gost of the 
East River Generafing Station and 


These accruals have been sub-|P@nies, and estimated that these 


stantially larger than the retire- 
ment reserve provisions setup 
prior to 1938. Thus the accumu- 
lated reserve has been increasing 
as a result of the new method (in 
1945 the consolidated reserve 
gained nearly $16,000,000 despite 
a drop in plant account of about 
$90,000,000). If this rate of in- 
crease were to continue for a few 
years, the reserve might eventu- 
ally be large enough to satisfy the 
State Commission — in other 
words, it would measure the 
amount which would have ac- 


cumulated if Consolidated Edison 
and its subsidiaries had followed 
depreciation accountnig prior to 


| 





items were overstated by about 
$27,000,000. In addition, the Com- 
mission took into account premi- 
ums and expenses in connection 
with the refunding program, so 
that the aggregate total of all 
these adjustments would approxi- 
mate $238,800,000 (earned surplus 
currently amounts to only about 
$87,800,000). While the company 
has not accepted this estimate the 
management has under considera- 
tion the calling of a special meet- 
ing of stockholders to approve the 
reduction of capital account by 
approximately $160,000,000. In 
other words, earned surplus would 
be written off and the value as- 
(Continued on page 893) 





Delaware Power & Light Common 
Federal Water & Gas Common 
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Puget Sound Power & Light Common 
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PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 





of railroad managers. 





the Associa- 
tion of Ameri- 
can Railroads, 
I would like 
to take this 
opportunity to 
express to you 
my apprecia- 
tion for the 
privilege of 
participating 
in your pro- 
gram. While I 
am not here 
to talk about 
the past of the 
railroads, 
their contribution toward the 
building of this nation or even 
their part in the war just closed, a 
glance backward may be helpful 
in obtaining a clearer perspective 
of our railroad situation today. 


Just a few years ago, there were 
a good many people who seemed 
to have the idea that in the future 
of America there was no large 
place for the railroads. Newer 
forms of transport were absorbing 
popular interest. The airway, the 
highway and the waterway were 
receiving public acclaim and as- 
sistance. Then came the test of the 
second World War and the reali- 
zation that, despite all that had 
been done by other forms of trans- 
portation, and all their fine serv- 
ices there was nothing which 
could do for this country what its 
railroads can. 


As the transportation load in- 


Clark Hungerford 





*An address by Mr. Hunger- 
ford before the annual meeting of 
the Purchases and Stores Division, 
Association of American Rail- 
roads, Chicago, Aug. 8, 1946. 





By CLARK HUNGERFORD* 





carried by the railroads. The na- | 
tion rediscovered the vital impor- 
tance of its railroads. Never, in 
any former cenflict, was rail 
transportation more essential. Rail | 
service established records never | 
before known and then proceeded 
immediately to break those rec- 
ords. Passenger miles and ton miles 
reached unheard of figures. Nine- 
tenths of all military and war 
freight and 97% of all organized 
military travel moved by rail. 


Such records were made possi- 
ble by the close coordination of 
the railroads on the one hand and 
the fine cooperation of the ship- 
pers and receivers of freight on 
the other. It was through the com- 
bined efforts of all that your rail- 
roads were also to do the job this 
country called on them to do. That 
it was well done, the record 
speaks for itself, a record in which 
all can justly take pride and an 
achievement that immeasurably 
hastened the day of victory. 


Such a victory is not without 
its price. In men and material— 
in cars and locomotives—in tracks 
and equipment, service miles and 
service life were run out of the 
plant with little or no chance for 
replacement or _ rehabilitation. 
Scarcities in the labor and materi- 
al supply prevented the rebuilding 
and renewals so urgently needed to 
keep the transportation machine 
at its maximum capacity. Thus, 
the war years took their toll, de- 
pleting service capacity faster 
than it could be replaced or built 
back. 


Problem of Modernization 


With the end of the war, it was 
felt that a return to peacetime 
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We are pleased to announce that 


MR. HERBERT E. GREENE 


has joined our 


Trading Department 


KALB, VOORHIS & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


15 BROAD STREET, 


Correspondents in Hartford * Bridgeport * Cleveland « Chicago « Los Angeles 





uma: 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 




















Midland Utilities Common 


Midland Realization Common 
| Northern Indiana Pub. Ser. Com. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


| GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


Direct Wire to Chicago 





Announcing 


AUGUST 16, 1946 





OUR REMOVAL TO 
37 WALL STREET 


E. F. GILLESPIE & Co. 


ne. 


WHITEHALL 4-1670 














Looking Ahead for the Railroads 


Vice-President, Operations and Maintenance Dept. 
Association of American Railroads 


Railroads’ expert on physical equipment, after recounting performance of carriers during war, calls 
attention to problems of rehabilitation and maintenance. Says price rises will increase annual oper- 
ating costs by half billion, on 1939 basis, and higher labor and materials expenses will tax ingenuity 
Sees serious freight car shortage despite reduced traffic and concludes, at 
present “the view is not too encouraging.” 


As a member of the railroad industry which is most appreciative of the generous and effective 
work rendered by the Purchases and Stores Division and as a re 
Maintenance ¢ 


\ Department of | creased, more and more of it was) traffic would make it possible for 


presentative of the Operations and 


the roads, within a reasonable 
time, to modernize their traffic 
handling plant either by making 
heavy repairs to existing equip- 
ment or replacing that which had 
become obsolete or worn out. 


Subsequent events, however, 
portrayed an entirely different 
picture from the view held at the 
time of the Japanese surrender. 
Strikes in major industries tied up 
one plant after another that could 
have produced materials or new 
equipment for the railroads. Wage 
increases in the railroad and 
supplying industries increased 
railroad operating expenses to 
such an extent that the margin of 
profit which might assure the 

(Continued on page 921) 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE— From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 138 of a series. 
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_ Three Candles 


| 





By MARK MERIT 








Another year—the 
third—has passed 
since this column 
made its initial ap- 
pearance in this news- 
paper. Today, it isa 
‘“‘three-year-old’’— 
and what three years these have 
been! Yet—in spite of the fast 
moving events which have trans- 
pired; in spite of the distractions of 
war and victory which filled pre- 
cious space in our newspapers, our 
humble efforts, unaccompanied by 
customary attention-arresting ele- 
ments, seem to have met with a 
fair modicum of interest. 











Since this is our birthday anniver- 
sary, may we, perhaps, be par- 
doned for expressing our pleasure 
and satisfaction in feeling that we 
were correct in our opinion that 
many, many people are really in- 
terested in knowing just a little bit 
more about the behind-the-scenes 
business philosophy of a rather 
large Americanindustrialcompany, 
which produces a line of merchan- 
dise whose brand names are famil- 
iar to millions. 


And may we, on this third anni- 
versary, once again thank the 
many thousands of fellow Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life, who have 
honored us by writing and request- 
ing our little booklets of reprints ot 
articles, appearing in this column. 
Because of their interest we are 
now in the sixth edition. 


We, at Schenley, hope that you 
will continue to read our column 
and find something in what we 
write, to remind you, occasionally, 
that we, in this industry and in 
this company, are here because the 
American people at the polls gave 
us a mandate to re-establish a legal 
industry, and supplant the intoler- 
able conditions of a Prohibition— 
which did not prohibit. 





FREE —Send a postcard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
Dept. 18A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a 96-pace book 
containing reprints of earlier articles o8 
various subjects. 
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Trading Market 


Central Electric 
& Gas Common 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 














CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 
For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 


135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State Michigan 4181 
con ‘A235 





a 





Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 
Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


231 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 


*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 
Cribben & Sexton Inc., Com. 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 


Common 








*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5C60 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Se A 





Frep. W. FARMAN Co. 


Central Public 
Utility 
51464% 1952 


Write for C 1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 


Dealer-Broke 






| Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be’ pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


r Investment 








—— 














Auto Stock Review and Fore- 
cast—Summer issue—includes a 
discussion of the Ford program to 
gain ground in the industry — 
Watling, Lerchen & Co., Ford 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 





Geared to the News—Brochure 
of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Rhinelander 
Paper Co.; Cleveland Worsted 
Mills; Gisholt Machine Co.; North- 
west Engineering Co.; Plymouth 
Cordage Co.; La Plant-Choate 
Mfg. Co.; Mohawk Rubber Co.; 
Oneida, Ltd.; Nathan Straus-Du- 
parquet; MacFadden Publications, 
Inc.—Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Household Furnishings — Study 
of favorable earnings outlook— 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Quarterly Canadian Review — 
Summary and review—Dominion 
Securities Corporation, 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 





Reorganization Rail Bulletin— 
Current developments in several 
situations—H. Hentz & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is a detailed 
study of Chieago, Reck Island & 
Pacific. 








Steel Industry—Study of out-| 
look for activity in the industry— | 
in the “Fortnightly Market and 
Business Survey”—E. F. Hutton & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York 6,) 
N. Y. 





American Power & Light Co.— 
Special report—Cohu & Torrey, 1 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





American Window Glass Co.— | 
Analytical brochure indicating | 
speculative possibilities — Knee- 
land & Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Chicago 4, Ill. 








Argo Oil Corp.—Descriptive cir- 
cular—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., | 
Inc., 41 Broad Street, New York 4, | 
ee 2 

Also available are circulars on | 
Tennessee Products, Temple Coal, | 
and Wellman Engineering. 





Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Also available are-memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; Gen- 
eral Tin; Hartford Empire; Lanova 
Corp.; Mohawk Rubber; New 
Jersey Worsted: Oil Exploration: 
and Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel: 
Barcalo; Haloid. 





Avondale Mills—Report—Luck- 
hurst & Company, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York 5, N. Y. 





California Consumers Corpora- 
tion — Detailed report — J. S. 
Strauss & Co., 155 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Also available is a study of Iowa 


analysis of the company, which is 


change, with special reference to 
the Oil and Gas Division—Hicks & 


'revised brochure—Comstock & 


Central Public Utility—Discus- 
sion—cireular Cl—Fred W. Fair- 
man & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Chicago Corporation — A new 


now listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 


Price, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Il. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway—Circular—Bendix, Luit- 
weiler & Co., 52 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Consolidated Engineering Cor- 
poration—Study of leading manu- 
facturer of mass spectrometer— 
Maxwell, Marshall & Co., 647 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 





Detroit International Bridge 
Company — Recent study —F. J. 
Young & Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





C. H. Dutton Company—Analy- 
sis for dealers only on 66-year old 
company with interesting pros- 
pects—Moreland & Co., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 





Dwight Manufacturing Co. — 
Descriptive analysis—du Pont 
Homsey Co., 31 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

Also available is an analysis of 
Boston Wharf and Purolator 
Products. 





Eastern Corporation — Memor- 
andum — Buckley Brothers, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Also available are circulars on 
Standard Stoker and Western 
Light & Telephone. 





Higgins, Inc.— Analysis of the 
situation and prospects for appre- 
ciation—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5 
N. Y. 





Kendall Company — Circular— 
Adams & Peck, 63 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Long-Bell Lumber Co.— New 


Co.,. 231 South La Salle Street. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





Macon .Dublin & Savanna Rail- 
read Co. — Memorandum on Ist 
mortgage 5s due Jan. 1, 1947 in 
the current issue of “Railroad and 
Other Quotations’—B. W. Pizzini 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 
a. a 





Mager Car Corporation — De- 
tailed cireular for investment 
dealers on qualitv railroad eauip- 
ment issue—ask for circular CC— 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Marchant Calculating Machine 
Cempany—Comprehensive analy- 
sis—Kaiser & Co., Russ Building 





Southern Utilities Company. 


San Franciseo 4, Calif. 





H. M. Byllesby 


135 So. La Salle 
Telephone State 8711 


New York Philadelphia 








—We Maintain Active Markets n— 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
F. L. JACOBS CO. Convertible 5% Preferred 
MOUNTAIN STATES POWER CO. Com. & Pfd. 


Incerporated ‘ 


and Company 


Street, Chicago 3 
Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


Miller Manufacturing Co.— 
Study of company and wholly 
owned subsidiaries—for dealers 
only—Comstock & Co., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, II}. 

Also available is a detailec | 
— of Hydraulic Press Mfg. 

0. 





Munising Paper Co.—Detailed 
study of situation—Sills, Minton 
& Co., 209 South La Salle Street. 
Chicago 4, II. 





National By-Products Inc.—An- 
alysis—Brailsford & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, III. 





National Terminals Corporation 
—Late memorandum for dealers 
enly—Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, II1. 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Daytor 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 





Northwest Leather—Analysis — 
Raymond & Co., 148 State Street 
Boston 9, Mass. Also available are 
analyses on Sterling Motors, Buda. 
Pollak. 





Northwestern Yeast Company— 
Memorandum—Adams & Co., 231 
apy La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
ll. 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 





interesting possibilities — Hoit, | 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place 





|—Caswell & Co., 
New York 6, N. Y¥. 


Reeves Brothers, Inc.—Analysis 
—-New. York Hanseatic Corpora- 
Ag 120 Broadway, New York 5, 

Also available is an analysis of 
Marathon Corperation. 





Rockwell Manufacturing Co.— 
Analysis—Steiner, Rouse & Co., 
“y * sh cae Street, New York 4, 





Seaboard Finance Company — 
Comprehensive analysis — Kaiser 
& Co., Russ Building, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 

St. Louis Public Service “A” — 
Detailed memorandum — First 
Securities Company of Chicago, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chie- 
ago 3, Ill. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Standard Milling Co. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
eo Avenue, New York 1, 





Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 
Recent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 





Showers Brothers Co.—Analysis 
120 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





Pennsylvania Railroad—Analyt- | Soya Corporation of America— 
ical study—Hirseh & Co., 25 Broad | Analysis—Peter Morgan & Co., 31 


Street, New York 4, N. Y. | Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Fred B. Prophet Company—De- | _ Syracuse Transit Corporation— 
tailed memorandum—De Young | Study of situation and outlook— 
Larson & Tornga, Grand Rapids|J. V. Manganaro Co., 50 Broad 
National Bank Building, Grane | Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Rapids 2, Mich. 





land —- Memorandum — Frank C. 
Moore & Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York. .4, N. Y. 


Transamerica Corporation — 


Red Rock Bottling Co. of Cleve- | Memorandum and analysis—First 
| California 
|Montgomery Street, 
cisco 20, Calif. 


300 
Fran- 


Inc., 
San 


Company, 





By HERBERT 


secretaryship was to prevent a 


out interdepartmental conflicts. 


seat today he 
attempts to 
direct an un 

c 0 o rdinated 
and unhappy 
team. 
frequent re- 
o r ganizations 


1933 have 
shaken that 
part of the 
Department 
most directly 
concerned 
with business 
— the Bureau 
of Foreign 
and Domestic 
Commerce—morale often has been 
lowered, but perhaps never as 
much as today. The fault of the 
present situation lies with the 
Secretary and with those with 
whom he has surrounded himself, 
namely his program planning staff 
and his public relations counsel- 
lors. 


In addition to the operating 
system or lack of system insti- 
tuted by Mr. Wallace, the Depart- 
ment is suffering from recent 





Herbert M. Bratter 











transfusion and still incompleted 


Demoralization in the 
Commerce Department 


M. BRATTER 


Washington observer cites Secretary Wallace’s high hopes in ex- 
panding operations of the Department of Commerce and his efforts 
for its reorganization. Contends plans have been largely frustrated 
and that adjustments have created difficulties and lowered staff 
morale. Gives cases of public relations difficulties which resulted - 
is widespread criticism of statistical and other statements emanating 
from the Department. Says purpose of Wallace in accepting 


depression and therefore he has 


appointed new special advisors on whom he heavily relies. Points 


Although Henry Wallace took over the top commercial post in 
the government in March 1945 with high hopes, from his driver’s 





In the | 


which since) 


> 
? 


| leeching operations resulting from 
first incorporating in the Bureau 
|of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce large numbers of employees 
from the Congressionally discon— 
tinued FEA and SWPC, many of 
them at. high rates of pay, and 
now accommodating the expanded 
structure to the cuts which Con- 
gress made this summer in the 
appropriation requests of the De- 
partment. In the distribution of 
discharge notices, it has not al- 
ways been the newcomers who 
have suffered. 


As a result, Secretary Wallace 
is regarded by many of his sub- 
ordinates as the least efficient 
Secretary of Commerce since Dan 
Roper. Probably Mr. Wallace, 
who is a well-meaning and hard- 
working person, does not hear 
how unpopular he has become in 
his Department. Notwithstand- 
ing his interest in such activities 
as the Political Action Commit- 
tee, his speechmaking across the 
country, ete., Secretary Wallace 


reportedly spends more time in 
the Commerce Department on 
(Continued on page 916) 
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NSTA Notes 














NSTA SLATE FOR 1946-1947 


The following slate has been presented to the members of the 
National Security Traders Association by the nominating committee: 
President: R. Victor Mosley, Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

First Vice-President: Paul Yarrow, Clement, Curtis & Co., 
Chicago. 

Second Vice-President: Paul Moreland, Moreland & Co., Detroit. 

Secretary: Edward H. Welch, Sincere & Co., Chicago. 


Treasurer: heweee R. Duffy, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Boston. 


~ 





Paul Moreland 


R. V. Mosley Paul Yarrow Edward H. Welch 


NSTA ADVERTISING YEARBOOK NEWS 


Gross advertising for the NSTA Yearbook of the Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle tops the $33,000 mark and we hope next:week to 
give a complete reeap of the business done to date by all the affili- 
ates. Though we have passed the de: adline on photographs, Herb 
Seibert of the “Chronicle” has been keeping his photographers busy 
by getting in pictures of some of our members, who have been on 
vacation or perhaps neglectful in their cooperation, to make our 
picture yearbook a complete photographic membership roster. 


For a variety of reasons this has been a bigger job by far than 
was originally anticipated so if you have not already sent in a photo- 
graph of yourself. please do your part by sending one now. Mail it 
direct to the Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y., with your name, firm connection and city on 
the reverse side. 

HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman 
National Advertising Committee 
Collin, Norton & Co., New York 

A. W. TRYDER, Vice Chairman 
National Advertising. Committee 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., Phila. 


BOSTON SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


Sumner R. Wolley, Coffin & Burr, Inc., has been nominated for 
President of the Boston Securities Traders Association by the group’s 
nominating committee. Others named on the slate were: Earl F. 
Bliss, Raymond Bliss, Inc., Vice-President; Corresponding Secretary, 
T. E. Williams, Hooper, Kimball, Inc.; Recording Secretary, Harry 
Madary, Geyer & Co.; Treasurer, Arthur E. Engdahl, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Governors: Alex. W. Moore, J. Arthur Warner & Co.; 
Dayton P. Haigney, Dayton Haigney & Co.; and Anton E. Homsey, 
du Pont, Homsey & Co. 





payment of an existing first 


Baal Secretary Readying for Seattle Trip 
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Ed Welch, of Sincere & Co.,. 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Secretary of the National Security Traders Asso- 


ciation, snapped at Central City, Colo. Central City is the 
old mining town where once a year the Metropolitan Opera 
Company presents a three-weeks’ season in an old theatre 
built in the boom days of the 1800’s. 


Agricultural Dept. Reports Sharp Price Increases 


The August issue of the “Agricultural Situation” published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, reports ‘hat L cote: received ‘by 
farmers for cotton, grains, mea ¢ 
animals, poultry and eggs, and 
dairy products increased sharply 
during the month ended July 15 
At the same time, the general 
level of prices for the things 
farmers buy also rose. 











mainly owing ‘to sharp increases 
in prices for meat animals and 
dairy products, and to more than 
seasonal increases in poultry and 
egg prices. Contributing heavily 
to the increase in crop prices was 





to a new record. Rural retail 
prices of commodities bought by 
farmers inereased to 209% of the 
1910-14 base, up nearly 7% from 
a month earlier and up 16% from 
a year earlier. The increase in 
prices paid in this period was by 
far the largest in any month of 
the 24 years of record. 

Rural living costs jumped. Foods 
such as butter, meats, flour, and 
meal made outstanding gains, as 
did clothing, furniture and fur-— 
nishings, and building material 
for houses. Increases in prices of 
farm production goods contributed 
almest as much to the increase in 
farmers’ costs as did advancing 
costs of living. For production 
goods the larger upturns were 
limited to feed and building ma~ 
terials for nonhousing use. 





TRADING MARKETS 
Cleveland-Cliffs lron Pfd. 
Glenmore Distilleries 
Hilton Hotels 
Lyttons, Henry C. Lytton & Co. 
Murphy Chair 





KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, ll. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG, 28 











Active Trading Market in 


National 
Terminals 
Corporation 





Kellogg & Sons Bonds ei on the plant property | 


amount of | 


Offered to Public 


Mohawk Valley Investing Co., 


Ine., is offering to the public 
$150,000 of 5% 15-year sinking | 
fund first mortgage bonds of 


Charles C. Kellogg and Sons Co. 
The bonds, due July 16, 1961, are 
priced at 100% and accrued in 
terest. 

The net proceeds to be received 
by the company, together with 
other corporate funds, will- be 
used for the payment of the com 
pany’s 10-year sinking fund first 
and refunding mortgage bonds 
maturing Jan. 16, 1947 in the 
principal amount of $137,000 and 





in the 
$26,400. 
The bonds may be redeemed in 
whole or in part on any semi-an 
nual interest date after Jan. 16, 
1947 upon 60 days’ 
clus a premium of 5% and ac- 
cumulated interest to redemption 
date. The bonds also are subject 
to redemption through the sink- 
ing fund at par plus accrued in- 
terest to date of redemption. 
The company is a direct contin- 
uation of a lumber business 
started in Utica in 1827. About 
1860 Charles C. Kellogg became 


q partner in the business and his 
1ame has been associated with the 
concern ever since. 


principal 





DOYLE, 


Telephone: Dearborn 6161 





MIDLAND UTILITIES 
MIDLAND REALIZATION 
ROBBINS & MYERS COMMON & PREFERRED 
NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMON 


O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Teletype: CG 1200 





notice at par | 


The level of prices received by 
farmers, the Department reports, 
went up nearly 12% from mid 
June to mid-July, reaching 244% 
of the 1909-14 average. The rise 
| largest on record for any single 
month, pushed the average of 
prices received to the highest leve! 
on record. However, part of this 
increase resulted from discon 
tinuance of subsidies on several 
commodities—notably dairy prod 
ucts—and did not reflect a net in 
crease in receipts to farmers. 

Contributing to the increase in 
average prices received by farm 
ers was a 742% increase in aver 
age crop prices and a 16% aver 
age increase in prices of livestock 
and livestock products. The in 
crease in the latter group was 





a 54-cent rise for corn, a 13-cent 
rise for wheat, and a 4.85-cent rise 
for cotton. Crop price increases 
were general, except for truck 
crops, fruits, and tobacco. 

In the same period, the cost of 
the things farmers buy (prices 
paid, interest, and taxes) climbed 
about 6%, reaching 199% of the 
1910-14 average. However, be 
cause of the increase in prices re 
ceived, farmers on July 15 were 
receiving prices that taken as a 
whole averaged 123% of parity, 
compared with 120% a year ear 
lier. 

With the lapse of price control, 
the rise in prices paid by farmers 
during the month was speeded up. 
Rural living costs and costs of 
farm production goods mounted 





Koehring Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Red Top Brewery Co. 


Compo Shoe Mach. Co. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 








CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 
THE SECURITIES OF 


Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 


Lake Superior District Power Co. 
LOW I & CO. 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 


Weyenberg Shoe Mfe. Co. 
National Tool Co. 
Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


James Manufacturing Co. 


MILWAUKEE (2) 
Teletype MI 488 








Common Stock 


Circular on Request 


ox 
ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHIGAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 010% 















Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
Howard Industries, Inc. 
*Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. | 
Kropp Forge Co. | 
*Miller Manufacturing Co. | 
Nutrine Candy Company 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


Superior Tool & Die Co. 
Trailmobile Company 


*Detailed Analysis Available 
Upon Request 


ComMSTOCK & Co. | 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 150) i! 
Teletype CG 955 

















Macfadden Publications 
Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 











OLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
CG 262 Central 0780 


Offices in Wisconsin 
Eau Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 
Madison - 














Wausau 
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Michigan Brevities- 


ee 


Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn- was in the underwriting group 
which offered 137,515 shares of Industrial Brownhoist Corp. com- 
mon stock at $11.75 a share. The offering is in addition to an ex- 
change of 172,201 common to holders of the Ist preferred on a share 


for share basis. 
the underwriting group. 
‘: % & oft 


a 


Chas. Parcells & Co. is offering | 
a new issue of. 40,000 common | 
shares of Mackworth G. Rees, a) 
Michigan Corp., at $2.50 a share. 


% 


Metropolitan 
advanced as 


Detroit will be 
a world chemical | 








Call Us On Any 


MICHIGAN 
UNLISTEDS 


Wm.C.Roney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Teletype Phone 





DE 167 Cherry 6700 














Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Established 1919 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 





Michigan Markets 


639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype 
DE 206 


Telephone 
Randolph 5625 


Stock not taken in the conversion was sola to 


® 





center. through a $25,000,000 ex- 
pansion of .Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. , Emory M. Ford, Presi- 
| dent, said part of .the downriver 
‘construction is under, way and 
| hopes. additions and enlargements 
will be completed in 18 months. 
|The program includes a new gly- 
'col plant and a synthetic deter- 
gent unit. 
| oh 
| Howard P. Parshall, Executive 
Vice-President and cashier of the 
'Commonwealth Bank, announced 
(that the 21 branches in Detroit 
and Highland Park will now be 
/open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, 
except Saturdays. This extends 
'the banking facilities for two 
hours. Other large banks in the 
area have not as yet taken any ac- 
tion in the extension. 
Bo oo tk 
Directors of Hiram-Walker 
Gooderham and Worts, Ltd., 
across the river, will meet at a 
special session on Sept. 20 to 
consider a proposal to split the 
common on a 4 for 1 basis. 
oh co cS 


aa % 


Budd Co. of Detroit has an- 
nounced the conclusion of its 
postmerger refinancing program 
with the sale to Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of U.S. of $30,- 
000,000 issue of 15-year 35% 
sinking fund debentures. 

* od % 

The Detroit Stock Exchange has 
approved for listing 600,000 
shares of $1 par common of Elec- 
tromaster, Inc. Trading will start 
around Sept. 1. 

* 





Be ok 





A stock seat sold on the local 





Electromaster, Inc. 


Prospectus furnished on request 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Report furnished on request 


MERCIER, Mc DOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 





exchange for $5,000, $500 over 
the previous sale in June and 
the highest since 1937 when the 
price was $6,000. 

* ok 


ak 


Camfield Mfg. Co. of Grand 
Haven has registered 220,000 
shares of $1 par common with the 
| SEC. Underwriters will offer is- 
/sue at $4.50. Proceeds will go to 
pay renegotiation refund and 
working capital. 

% * 


*% 





| The SEC has authorized the De- 
'troit Stock Exchange to extend 
unlisted trading privileges to 


(Continued on page 900) 














Fred;B. Prophet 
Company 


Common Stock 


Circular on Request. 


DeYoung, Larson & Tornga 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
GR 84 Phone 98261 








Simplex Paper 
Douglas and Lomason 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 


Trading Markets 














| WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 





International 
“Ever-Normal”’ 
Granary Approved 


Secretary Wallace announces Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. had indorsed Sir 
John Orr, Director General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
to set up an ever-normal granary to 
aid farmers throughout the world. 
Will be considered at World Food 
Conference in Copenhagen, Sept. 2. 


Secretary of 
Commerce 
Henry A. 
Wallace an- 
nounced on 
Aug. 14 that 
the Cabinet 
has indorsed 
the general 
principle of 
an inter na- 
tional “ever- 
normal gran- 
ary,” as em- 
bodied in the 
world food 
plan recently 
presented by 
Sir John Orr, 
Director General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and 
added that “some such plan as 
this will sooner or later have to 
be adopted or the plight of the 
farmers of the world will eventu- 
ally be worse for a time than it 
was in either 1921 or 1932.” 

_ Mr. Wallace made this comment 
in denying published reports that 
the cabinet had rejected Sir 
John’s proposal, which in sub- 
stance would operate to stabilize 
agricultural commodity prices in 
the world markets, establish a 
world food reserve in case of 





Henry A. Wallace 











Bay City 





The C. H. Dutton Company 


A 66-year-old company with 
Exceptional Prospects 


Analysis For Dealers Only On Request 


MORELAND & Co. 


MEMBER DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
1051 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26 


Lansing 


Muskegon 


need, and make possible the dis- 
posal of surplus farm products on 
special terms to countries in need 
|\of them. 


“I have long been in favor of 
the ever-normal granary plan of 
buffer stocks,’ Mr. Wallace said. 
| “In justice both to the farmer and 
the consumer, I have felt that the 
internationalization of the ever- 
normal granary idea is absolutely 
essential. I believe that our own 
| ever-normal granary program 
;}made a great contribution to 
|'world welfare during the recent 
war, and I believe that an exten- 
| sion of this program internation- 
jally is necessary for continued 
| world peace and prosperity.” 
| Mr. Wallace pointed out that 
'the Cabinet had before it a report 
from an inter-agency committee 
which described in general terms 
|the principles set forth in the Orr 
|plan as the U. S. objective at the 
| forthcoming world food confer- 
|ence in Copenhagen on Sept. 2. 


| He said that the Cabinet accepted 
this princicple without a dissent- 
ing voice and that it asked that 
further study be made of this and 
of alternative proposals. 





—. 


With L. W. Hoefinghoff 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, OHIO — Donald 
L. Bonhaus has become associated 
with the sales department of L. 
W. Hoefinghoff & Co., Inc., Union 
Central Building. 





|of precision springs ‘for mechani- 


|machinery. 
single market is the automotive 


stockholders. 


D. Gibson Co. af Chicago, and the 
Raymond , Manufacturing . Com- 
pany of Corry, Pennsylvania, is 
the largest doméstic manufacturer 


cal purposes. The products range 
in size from fine hair springs for 
watches to large springs for heavy 
While the largest 


and automotive parts industries, 
other important outlets include 
manufacturers of motors, genera- 
tors, meters and other electrical 
equipment; aircraft, Diesel and 
fnternal combustion engines; 
household appliances and fixtures; 
hardware; clocks and watches; 
photographic and motion picture 


equipment; office equipment; 
agricultural equipment; general 
machinery; firearms, and scien- 


tific instruments. 


Approximately half of the out- 
put of the company’s cold rolling 
mill at Bristol is used by the com- 
pany, and the remainder is sold 
to manufacturers of metal cutting 
bandsaws, piston ring expanders, 
steel tapes, automotive parts, and 
various other products requiring 
high-grade steel. 


ok ok * 


The President of M. H. 


Connecticut Brevities 


The Associated Spring Corporation recently offered to the public 
119,690 shares of $10 par common stock at $30 a share. f 
amount 54,690 shares were sold by the company, 


Of this 
and 65,000 by six 


Net proceeds from the sale of this stock will be used 
to finance a proposed addition to the company’s plant at Bristol. 


The company, which is the successor to The Wallace Ba 
Company’ of Bristol, The Willian. @— 7 








Rhodes, Inc., the nation’s larg- 
est manufacturer of parking 
meters, has announced that 
negotiations are under way to 
expand their plant space in 
Hartford and New Britain, to 
meet the demand for the new 


type meters. 
oo 


Bg aE 


The Hartford Gas Company has 


borrowing ®f $1,000,000 from four 
Hartford nks. Proceeds  to- 
gether with other funds will be 
used to expand the plant to meet 
increased demands. In the last 
five years, the sale of gas has in- 
creased some 31%. 


%*% a * 


Derby Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration is offering its stock- 
holders of record July 30, 1946, 
the right to subscribe to one 
additional share of common 
stock at $23 for each 10 shares 
held. The warrants expire on 
Aug. 19, 1946. 

* 


* * 


20-year serial loan with 
banks and an insurance company. 
This loan will become effective 
Aug. 1, 1946 and will be used for 
modernization of plant facilities 
and for additional working capi- 
tal. Present plans are to boost 


20% over pre-war volume. 


For the six months ended June 
29, 1946, the company showed net 
sales of $16,309,498 compared with 
$19,799,317 for the corresponding 
period last year. Net income for 
these periods was $218,797 or 45¢ 
a share compared with. $532,282 
or $1.47 a share respectively. Net 
income for the second quarter of 
this year was $378,202 or $1.10 a 
share against a deficit of $159,405 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| 


asked the. SEC to approve the | 


| 


or a deficit of 64¢ a sharé ‘for’ the 
first quarter of this year. 
a a Be f 

Bridgeport Gas Light Company 

has called for redemption on Aug. 

30, 1946, its entire issue of 3% de- 

bentures due Jan. 1, 1952: Call 
price is 102 and interest. 

as *: 

The Electric Boat Company in 

a report to the SEC showed net 

Sales of $4,828,727 for the quarter 


ended June 30, 1946. Of this 
amount $4,169,575 represented 
government contracts. Unfilled 


orders at the end of the second 
quarter were $2,786,913. 
1% Bo oe 

Yale & Towne Manufacturngi 
Company showed a net loss of 
$718,604 for the first six months 
of the year compared with a net 
profit of $572,695 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

For the 12 months ended 
June 30, Connecticut Railway 
& Lighting Company reported 
net income of $882,642 cem- 
pared with $746,865 for the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 

ed me %: 

For the first six months of 1946, 
Powdrell & Alexander’s consoli- 
dated sales were $9,372,058 against 
$8,409,176 for the corresponding 
period last year. Net profit for 
the first half of this year, after 
Federal income taxes, was $1,- 
327,630 compared to $364,080 for 
the six months period ended June 
30, 1945. 


Bates Mfg. Preferred 
Offered to Public 


Public offering of a new issue 
of Bates Manufacturing Co. 4%% 
cumulative preferred stock, $100 





| par value, was made Aug. 9 by 
| an underwriting group headed by 


| 
j 
| 
| 


| 


Coffin & Burr. Inc., at a price of 
$102.75 per share plus accrued 
dividends from July 1. 


The 45,000 shares of this issue 


_ will be first offered by the com-— 


pany to the holders of its com- 
mon stock. All the shares not pur— 


| chased by the common stockhold— 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- | 
pany has arranged a_ $5,000,000 | 
two | 


annual output between 15% and | 


ers will be offered to the public 
by the underwriting group. 
Proceeds of this financing to—- 
gether with other funds will be 
used to pay a bank loan of $4,600,- 
000 obtained in December, 1945, 
in connection with the acquisition 
by Bates of properties of Andros- 
coggin Mills, Edwards Manufac— 
turing Co., Hill Manufacturing Co. 
and York Manufacturing Co. 
Upon completion of the present 
financing Bates will have no bank 
loans outstanding and capitaliza— 
tion will consist solely of the 
45,000 shares of 4%2% preferred 
stock and 391,500 shares of com— 





mon stock. 








Tirft BROTHERS 


Members New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


Associate Members New York Cur 
Exchange ; 


Primary Markets in 
Hartford and 
Connecticut Securities 


Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 











New London 2-4301 








Beli System Teletype: HF 365 


Hartford 7-2669 








Fifty-fifth Year of Dealing in 


Connecticut Securities 
Primary Markets—Statistical Information 





CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New Haven 6-0171 


New York Canal 6-3662 
Teletype NH 194 


Waterbury 3-3166 
Danbury 5600 
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Observations on World Outlook 
By HERBERT HOOVER*« 

Ex-President of the United States 


Mr. Hoover, in reviewing conclusions gained from conversations 
with top officials in 38 nations, contrasts the situation after World 
War'I when there was hope and confidence, with present situation 


of “fear and frustration.” 


Holds Russia is obstructing peace to 


consolidate communist elements behind “iron curtain” so as to 
absorb this area. Deplores dismemberment of Germany as source 
of another world explosion, and urges that we conserve our re- 
sources and retain atomic bomb until after a general disarmament. 
Says we must end our Santa Claus role. 


There were several conclusions besides the food situation which 
I arrived at in recent conversations with top officials and other 


citizens in 
thirty - eight 
nations. 

The domi- 
nant note in 
the world a 
year after 
World War I 
was hope and 
confidence; 
today it is fear 
and frustra- 
tion. One year 
after the first 
WorldWar 
we had signed 
peace; today 
there is no 
peace. 

_ Today there is universal de- 
Sire in all nations except Russia 
to make and preserve peace. My 
own impression is that Russia is 
obstructing to gain time for the 
elimination of all non-Communist 
elements behind the “iron curtain” 
and Manchuria, and thus the con- 
solidation and practical absorp- 
tion of those areas. Her invigor- 
ated fifth column in every coun- 
try add to the confusion. The rest 
of the world is rapidly concen- 
trating its fears, and consquently 
its animosities, toward her. 

Far from freedom having ex- 
panded from this war it has 
shrunk to far fewer nations than 
a quarter of a century ago. In 
addition there are at least 15,- 
000,000 people in concentration or 
forced-labor camps who are slaves 
in every sense of the word. 
Several scores of millions more 
are practically serfs. 


The dismemberment of the 
German state and the attempt to 
reduce the German people to a 
level of perpetual poverty will 
some day break into another 
world explosion. 


The destruction and deteriora- 
tion of the world’s productive 
equipment is unmeasurable. Our 
own country has suffered great 
depletion of reserves and equip- 
ment. We are burdened with 
fabulous debt and are slow in re- 
covery of production. 


In all this unhappy situation, 
necessity requires that the United 
States should observe three major 
policies: 

1. In the economic field we 
must now conserve our re- 
sources, improve our equipment 
and reduce our spending. We 
must end our role of Santa 
Claus. Now that world famine 
No. 2 is about over we should 
announce that our economic re- 
lation with other nations is a 
two-way street — and balanced 
traffic at that. 

2. In national defense we 
should hold the atomic bomb 
until there is real cooperation 
for lasting peace which must 
include general disarmament in 
the world — allies as well as 
enemy countries. Our military 
are today spending huge sums 
to improve the bomb so as to 
keep ahead of other nations. It 


is nonsense to think we can 
keep ahead and at the same 
time give away the blueprints. 

We should be willing to agree 
that it will never be used ex- 
cept s1 defense of free men. 





Herbert Hoover 





*Statement released by Mr. 


o-—————_- > 











That trust we should keep, but 
until the world returns to keep- 
ing agreements and peaceful ac- 
tion — keep our powder dry. 


3. We should devote ourselves 
to cooperation in UN to main- 
tain peace and to do so, appease- 
ment must cease. To hold up 
the moral banners of the world 
we should at all times assert 
the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter for which we fought 
the war and to which all other 
nations pledged themselves to 
us. 


—_—— 


Wall St. Legion Post 
Awarded County Trophy 


Wall Street Post No. 1217 of the 
American Legion has been named 
the outstanding post in New York 
County for the year 1946 and has 
accordingly 
been awarded 
the New York . 
County Amer- 
icanism. Tro- 
phy, the chap- 
ter has an- 
nounced in its 
August “Bul- 
letin.” 

Selected 
from among 
180 posts in 
the county for 
its efforts in 
the cause of 
Americanism, 
the Wall 
Street Post 
has suceessfully placed every un- 
employed veteran who has applied 
to it for assistance in obtaining a 
job. The group, according to John 
J. O’Kane, Jr., of John J. O’Kane. 
Jr. & Co., post commander, has 
grown during the past year from 
125 members to about 450. 

The Wall Street Post was orig- 
inally organized in 1937 by Nelson 
J. Moxley and other members of 
the New York Curb Exchange, 
and held its first meeting in the 
governors’ room of the exchange, 
with some 40 exchange members 
and employees present as_ the 
nucleus of charter members. 

Monthly meetings are currently 
held in the Sub-Treasury Build- 
ing at Wall and Nassau Streets. 

On Sept. 24 the post will hold its 
annual Bill of Rights dinner and 
celebration in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


British Industries 
Stock Publicly Offered 


An issue of 99,000 shares of com-— 
mon stock was publicly offered 
August 14 at $3 per share by 
Strauss Bros. and Stubner & Co., 
New York. 

The offering is intended to raise 
additional working capital for the 
company, which was organized ia 
January, 1945, a distributor under 
exclusive contract of articles of 
British manufacture, including 
solder, cleanser, gramophone ac-— 
cessories and die-casting ma-— 
chines. Authorized capitalization 
consists of 500,000 shares of $1 par 


value capital stock, of which 199,— 





. ad be 


John J. O’Kane, Jr. 





Hoover at Salt Lake City, Utah,| 900 shares will be outstanding 


August 12, 1946, 


with this issue. 








Mis esintim 


Brevities: © 


The Midwest Packaging Materials Co., St. Louis, on July 12 filed 


a registration statement with the 


SEC for 15,000 shares of $10 par 


5% cumulative convertible preferred stock and 85,000 shares of $1 
par common stock. Edward D. Jones & Co. of St. Louis, it ‘is ex- 
pected, will offer publicly the preferred stock at par and 30,000 


chase under assignable warrants 
exercisable until Aug. 1, 1951. The 
net proceeds will be used by the 
company to purehase all of the 
outstanding common stock of 
Midwest Wax Paper Co. and to 
increase general funds. 

Bo * a 


The American Wine Co., St. 
Louis, on July 24 filed a registra- 
tion statement with the SEC for 
120,000 shares of $1 par common 
stock which are held by Louis E. 
Golan, President, who acquired 
them on June § upon the sur- 
render for cancéllation of a $432,- 
000 note. About 60,184 shares are 
to be offered to stockholders of 
this company, including remain- 
ing stockholders of Cook’s Impe- 


‘rial Wine Co., at $3.60 each and 


at the rate of 12 new shares for 
each 26 shares held. The remain- 
ing 59,816 shares will be retained 
by Mr. Golan. 


* Eo * 


Black, Sivalis & Bryson, Inc., 
Kansas City, on July 29 filed a 
registration with the SEC for 
20,000 shares of 4.25% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, par $100 
per share, and 100,000 shares of 
of $1 par value common stock 
held by stockholders. It is ex- 
pected that they will be offered 
to the public at $100 per share 
for the preferred and at $12.50 
for the common stock. 

we o ae 


Johansen Brothers Shoe Co., Inc.., 
St. Louis, on Aug. 5 filed a letter 
of notification with the SEC for 
53,221 shares of capital stock. It 
is expected that Stifel, Nicolaus & 
Co., Inc., of St. Louis, will offer 
this stock at $5.62% per share, 
subject to preemptive rights of 
stockholders of the company. Part 
of the proceeds are to be used to 
finance the acquisition of a mini- 
mum of 80% of the stock of Valley 
Shoe Corp. of St. Louis, and to re- 
deem $48,000 of 5% debentures 
due 1951 of Johansen Brothers. 


ce om 


International Shoe Co.,_ St. 
Louis, in its report for the six 
months ended May 31, 1946, shows 
a net profit after taxes of $2,813,- 
648, equal to 84 cents per com- 
mon share, compared with $2,- 
966,749, or 88 cents per share for 
the corresponding period of 1945. 
Net sales for the first six months 
of the current year amounted to 
$66,523,561 against $79,390,395 for 
the first half of 1945. Subsidiary 
plants produced materials amount- 
ing to $29,864,237 for the 1946 
period which, combined with the 
company’s sale, made a total busi- 
ness transacted of $96,387,798. 

The decrease in net sales, the 
company states, may be attrib- 
uted to a number of causes. The 


shares of the common stock at $5'per share. The remaining common 
shares will be reserved for pur-® 





most important of these was the 
truckers’ strike which took 
place in St. Louis from Jan. 7 to 
Jan. 25. This strike, over which 
the company says it had no con- 
trol, resulted in the shut-down 
of about 90% of the company’s 
shoe manufacturing facilities for 
periods of two to three weeks. 
Another cause was the difficulty 
in obtaining necessary materials 
and manpower throughout the 
period. 

The net sales comparison was 
further affected by the high pro- 
duction in 1945 of military shoes 
which cannot quickly be replaced 
| by civilian production in the same 
| dollar volume. 

i bo aE 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 

Louis, reports sales for the second 





quarter ended June 30, 1946, of | 


| $25,620,043 and net earnings were 
| $3,159,501, which after allowances 
‘for preferred dividends is the 
equivalent of $2.24 per common 
share. For the first six months of 
1946, earnings were $6,185,234, or 
$4.45 per common share. Ad- 
justed net earnings for the first 
half of 1945 were $1.95 per share. 
At the special meeting held on 
July 23, stockholders approved 
increasing the company’s au- 
thorized common stock trom <.- 
| 000,000 to 6,000,000 shares, and 
| 





the issuance of. three shares of 
$5 par value in exchange for 
each share of $10 par value out- 
standing. 

Bo 7 ao 

Clinton Industries, Inc., St. 
Louis, which on June 19 filed a 
registration statement with the 
SEC for 60,000 shares of capital 
stock, par $1, intended for issu- 
| ance to its executives and key em- 
ployees upon the exercise of war- 
rants for purchase of such stock 
at $16.66%4 per share, reports that 
the company and its subsidiaries 
earned, after all charges includ- 
ing income taxes, $907,661, equal 
to $1.24 per share on 730,465 shares 
of capital stock in the first six 
months of 1946 as compared, after 
preferred dividend requirement, 
with $616,094, or $1.06 per share 
on 578,445 shares common stock, 
in the same period of 1945. Fed- 
eral income taxes in the 1946 pe- 
riod amounted to $570,075, as 
against $1,958,959 in 1945. 


a oo a 

Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., St. Louis, reports a net in- 
come after charges and Federal 
income taxes of $5,266,869 for the 
three months ended June 30, 1946, 
compared with $4,177,070 for the 
corresponding period of last year. 
For the 12 months ended June 30, 
1946, net income amounted to $19,- 














OLD BEN COAL 


Capital Steck 


Selling at 5 times 1945 earnings with 1946 profits 
expected to approximate those of last year. 
mand for bituminous coal continues to tax pro- 


ducing facilities. 


Recent refunding of Company’s funded debt re- 


duced fixed charges to 


saving is equivalent to $1.15 per share on the 
194,037 shares of outstanding stock. 


Description on Request 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 





De- 


only $49,000 a year. The 


Garrietp 0225 








528,004, as: against $16,241,771 for 
the year ended June 30, 1945. 


bd x % 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Ry. has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to increase the author- 
ized common stock from 150,- 
000 shares to 600,000 shares, and 
to split-up the present shares on 
a four-for-one basis. The com- 
pany stated that “with the 
present capital structure of the 
applicant in a much stronger 
position than was contemplated 
in 1939, it is desirable to in- 
crease the number of shares so 
that the market price per share 
will be in the $20’s or 30’s. 








Primary Markets 

| Bank & Insurance Stocks 

| *Stromberg-Carlson Co. 

*Mid-Continent Airlines 

Wilcox-Gay Corp. 
*Ampco Metal, Inc. 

*Pickering Lumber Corp. 


Trailmobile Co. 


Common & New. Pfd. 
'*Bonus Products Co. (Units) 


‘Statistical Information on Request 
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White & Company 

| Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 

| Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 

| Bell System Teletype—SL 477 














We are interested in 


Convertible Pfd. 
& Common Stocks 
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Metropolitan St. Louis 


COMPANY 
718 Locust Street 
Saint Louis 1, Mo. 
Central 8250 
L. D. 208 St. L. 
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St. Louis 





Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 


LANDRETH BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Teletype—SL 486 L. D. 240 








Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 
St.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members 8t. Louis Stock Exchange 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


== By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 











This Week—Insurance Stocks 


Mutual fire insurance companies, of which there are 175, re- 
ported aggregate premium receipts in 1945 of $25 1,769,464, compared 
“with $1,252,253,350 for 373 stock fire insurance companies. The av- 
@rage annual business per mutual company was $1,438,680, and per 
stock company $3,357,000. Total business by the two groups aggre- 
gated $1,504,022,814; the mutual companies’ share represented 16.7% 


and the stock companies’, 83.3%.® 


Over the past 20 years, annual 
remium receipts of the mutuals 
fave increased from $122,561,050 
in 1926 to $251,769,494 in 19465; 
this represents a growth in an- 
nual business of $129,208,444 or 
105.5%. Over the same period, 
stock cOmpanies’ premium re- 
ceipts have increased from $988,- 
334,003 to $1,252,253,350, a growth 
of $263,919,347 or approximately 





panies’ growth has been more 
than double that of the mutuals’, 
but in percentage the latter make 
a superior showing when meas- 
ured against their small 1926 vol- 
ume. 

The accompanying table shows 
the comparative record; year by 


year, from 1926 to 1945, as com- 
piled from “The Spectator” In- 



































27%. In volume, the stock com-!surance Year Books. 
PREMIUM RECEIPTS PERCENT OF TOTAL 
($000) % 
| Stock Companies Mutual Companies Total Stock Mutual 
Pe ae 998,334 122,561 1,110,895 89.0 11.0 
ce dite 980,105 128,330 1,108,435 884 11.6 
DE Sidbesdudes 990,605 141,351 1,131,956 875 12.5 
tien oben 1,027,028 152,604 1,179,632 87.1 12.9 
EE, Sivahedidias alivdne 918,039 153,495 1,071,534 85.7 143 
I eet wees 787,019 142,233 929,252 84.7 15.3 
SE * wadndsbeun 680,521 97,391 777,912 875 . 12.5 
Meee awucsacias 622,277 112,190 734,467 84.7 15.3 
chor ois ic ancminiee 672,437 130,433 802,870 83.8 16.2 
Ree «oh ind een 702,620 134,415 837,035 83.9 16.1 
ee 759,429 131,426 $90,855 85.2 148 
EEE a par 831,622 140,506 972,128 855 14.5 
ES Biicmo diet: 782,204 139,469 921,673 849 15.1 
Se 814,514 142,128 956,642 85.1 14.9 
SN Tbe aig cxalghawd es 932,074 156,298 1,088,372 856 144 
Edel asihreersadae 1,075,617 183,206 1,258,823 854 146 
ERR eRe eee 1,144,461 199,826 1,344,287 85.1 14.9 
I i Se akan 1,074,725 212,042 1,286,767 83.5 165 
ga a 1,154,056 217,764 1,371,820 84.2 15.8 
a i os 1,252,253 251,769 1,504,022 83.3 16.7 
Totals __.. $18,189,940 $3,089,437 $21,279,377 *85.5 % *14.5% 
*Average. 
Despite the very large per cent relatively low, averaging only 
increase shown by the mutuals,/34.1% in 1945 against 50.0% for 
, they still write only a smal] pro-| the .stock companies. Their 20 
portion of the total business, al-| year comparison is as follows: 
though this proportion now is Average Ratio, Losses Paid 
substantially greater than the to Premium Receipts 
11% reported in 1926. It seems ae from volumes of 
babii aggro l netgear f Year jeiiellaanaaene Companies 
w er ey can enlarge eir = % 
share much above the 16.7% of : 
1945. Their facilities for building 4 ---- rg = 
business cannot compare with the 1998... 489 33.2 
country-wide agency system of 19299... 476 54.4 
the stock companies, in conse- 1930 .... 568 40.2 
quence they do not serve the in- 1931 _... 59:7 415 
suring public on nearly so wide 1932 _._. 58 9 371 
a scale as do the latter. Further- 1933 __.. 46 3 36. 
more, they appear to be much — 42.9 04 
more “choosey” in their accept- 1935 Aa Se 36 6 ‘ 
ance of risks, their ratio of losses 1936 _... 42.8 = 
paid to premium receipts being 1937 .... 428 34.6 
1938 __.__ 48.3 37.7 
1938 _... 40 38.1 
BANK 1940 __.. 43.5 37.6 
ib4i .... 43.8 38.4 
toes’ _.... 55.0 36.4 
_ 1943 __ 47.2 33.1 
INSURANCE _ |/1013 ==> 401 37.7 
1945 _... 50.0 34.1 
STOCKS Average 48.5% 36.7% 
—_—_ In only = year, 1929, did the 
{mutuals suffer heavy losses, with 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds jijan average ratio of 54.4%. 
on kana oe ca ee we The investing prattice of the 
Teléphont: BArclay 7-3500 | |}{™Mutuals leans more heavily 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 towards bonds than does that of 
is. A, Gibbs, Manager Trading Department)|}{|the stock companies. Aggregate 





admitted and invested assets on 








INSURANCE & 


ANAYLZED 
Special Bulletin and Booklet 


New Yark 


Chicago 











Bought — Sold — Quoted 
REVIEWED 


Trading daily 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. (P. C. T.) 
Inquiries invited. 


BUTLER-HUFF & CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
210 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
PRIVATE WIRES 


TELETYPE L, A. 279 — lL. A. 280 


BANK STOCKS 


COMPARED 
Service to Dealers & Brokers 


Orders solicited. 


San Francisco Seattle 














Dec. 31, 1945 for the two groups, 
as reported by “The Spectator,” 
compared as follows: 


Percent Allocation of Total 
Admitted Assets 


Dec. 31, 1945 
373 Stock 175 Mutual 
Fire Companies Fire Companies 
Cae access 8.2% 9.6% 
Agents Balances 4.0 3.1 
Mise. Assets 1.2 1.3 
Real Estate 

& Mtges. .__ 2.0 4.5 
U. 8. Govt. 

Bonds ...- 32.4 50.2 
Total Bonds 40.1 65.3 
Total Stocks 44.5 16.2 

yo ee 100.0% 100.0% 


Total Admitted Assets 
$3,689,991,000 $547,322,000 


Total investment income of the 
stock companies in 1945 aggre- 
gated $105,064,000, which repre- 
sented a return of 2.85% on year- 
end total assets; this compares 
with $12,988,000 for the mutuals 
and a return of 2.37%. 

There is plenty of room in the 
American economy for both mu- 
tual and stock companies, with 
attractive growth prospects for 
each in the years ahead. Care- 
fully sélected fire insurance 
stocks still constitute “quality” 
investments for the long-term 
investor. 


$$ —$— EE 
John McKee Pres. of 
¢ 

Continental Bank 

The Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York announced that 
John K. McKee has been elected 
president and a member of the 
board of di- 
rectors of the 
bank,  effec- 
tive Sept. 1 
next. The an- 
nouncement 
was made by 
Frederick (<E. 
Hasler, chair- 
man of the 
board, who 
for the past 
year has been 
serving as 
both chairman 
and president 





of the bank. 
John K. McKee Wide ly 
known in 


banking and 
industrial circles, Mr. McKee on 
Feb. 1 last completed a 10-yeat 
term of office as a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal] 
Reserve System in Washington 
He began his banking career in 
1907 with the Peoples National 
Bank of Pittsburgh and has been 
closely identified with the bank- 
ing profession since that time. 

Mr. McKee entered public serv- 
ice in 1931 when he became asso- 
ciated with the organization of the 
Comptroler of the Currency. 
When the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was created the fol- 
lowing year, hé joined its official 
staff and is remembered in the 
banking fraternity for the’ promi- 
nent role he played in the pre- 
ferred stock program sponsored 
by the RFC during the early 30's: 
In February, 1936, he left the RFC 
to accept a \Presidential appoint- 
ment as a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, representing, the Cleve- 
land Reserve District. 

Mr. McKee is a native of Pitts- 
burgh and served overseas with 
oo Army during the first World 

ar. 





Claude S. Jameson with 
Carter H. Corbrey & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Claude S. Jameson, Jr. has be- 
come associated with Carter H. 
Corbrey & Co., 650 South Spring 
Street. He was formerly manager 
of the trading department for the 
Boston Commonwealth Corp and| 
prior thereto was with G.| 





Brashears & Co. and Fairman & | 
Co. 








Atomic Power—It Must 
Be Controlled! 


By HON. BRIEN McMAHON* 


U. S. Senator from Connecticut 
Chairman of Senate Committee on Atomic Energy stresses necessity 


of domestic and international c 


ontrol of atomic ehergy, since it 


is an instrument either of a better civilization or civilization’s de- 


struction. 


Says only sure defense against atomic weapons is 


political defense, and expresses hope United Nations will agree 


on plan for international control. 


Urges that we follow road ‘of 


cooperation by subjecting domestic control to international author-. 
ity. Urges such control must be entirely effective to prevent “a 


surprise attack.” 


I have just completed a short 
physics. I will no pretend that I 
cum laude. 
However, the 
experience 
was truly 
unique and 
edu cational. 
We were a 
small class; 
only eleven 
of us. We 
were known 
as the Senate 
Special Com- 
mittee on 
Atomic En- 
ergy and we 
literally went 
to school to 
the scientists. 
I doubt if ever in the history of 
education did so small a class 





Sen. Brien McMahon 


but intensive course in elementary 
graduated from the course magna 
ee. 





have a faculty so distinguished 
and so determined. 

The men of science who testified 
before our Committee were de- 
termined that we who. repre- 
sented the people should réalize 
the extraordinary. nature. of the 
Subject they were teaching us. 
These men who had unlocked the 


‘|atom, released atomic energy and 


produced the atomie bomb were 
filled with fear and they wanted 
us to understand Why. When we 
matriculated, .we -may' have 
(Continued on page 919) 





Fee 
*An address by Sen. McMahon 
|at the Columbia University Sum- 
a. New York City, Aug, 


“Economic Fumbling”’ in Tale of 


Jackson's Attack 


on Bank of U.S. 


By BRAY HAMMOND* 


Assistant. Seeretary of Board of Governors 
Federal Reserve System 


Federal Reserve official attacks 
matters” in recent book, “The 


“fumbling treatment of economic 
Age of Jackson,” by Arthur M. 


Schlesinger, Jr. Holds Jackson Era was more an age of triumphant 
exploitation than of liberation, and denies Bank of United States 


had a monopoly of credit. Accu 
of authoritative scholars. Says 
on inflation and checked specula 


Mr. Schlesinger’s bood [The 


abounds in excellences; it deals with a significant period, it is com- 


prehensive in 
its interest, 
and it is en- 


tertainingly 
written. Mr. 
Schlesinger 
has a fine tal- 
ent for peo- 
pling an epoch 
vividly. But 
his book is 
marred by two 
faults. One is 
a Manichaean 
naivete with 
respect to 
the nobility of 
all things 
Jacksonian and the sordidness of 
all things opposed. The other is a 
fumbling treatment of economic 
matters and particularly of the 
Bank of the United States. 

Mr.  Schlesinger’s vocabulary 
purrs over his friends. The land 
seapes at the Hermitage ahd Kin-— 
derhook smile in a fashion not 
noticeable where Whigs and Fed-— 
eralists live. The Jacksonian 
leaders have a “pervading in 
sight,” their wrath is “magnifi- 
cent,” one or another of them is 
“handsome,” “grave,” “masterly,” 
“erudite,’ “thoughtful,” “quiet,” 
“intelligent,” “brilliant,” etc., etc., 
and the old hero himself is touch-— 
ingly fond of children. The oppo- 
sition is a sorry outfit. They are 
bank ‘“lackeys,” they “roar” and 
“snarl,” they deal in “hullabaloo,” 
they are “phony,” they have “fan-— 
tasies,’ they work “backstairs,” 





A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. 





*Reprinted from the “Journal of 
Economic History” published by 
the New York: University Press 
for the Economic History Associa 
tion. 


ses author of failure to use works 
Bank was a restraining influence © 
tion. 

Age of Jackson” is important and 


~ 


their best minds are “opaque,” 
and one gets the impression that 
Mr. Schlesinger never thinks of 
them as loving little children at 
all. Jackson’s trick of evading 
awkward questions by simulating 
(Continued on page 920) 





Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 
Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund __..____--- , 
Reserve Liability of Prop.._ 8,780,000 


£23,710,000 
po aa ne oo me 
Aggregate Assets 30th 
Sept., 1945 
THOMAS BAKER HEFFER, 
General Manager 
Head Officer George Street, SYDNEY 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 2 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 : 


Agency arrangeménts with Banks 
througheut the U. 8. A. 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government is 
Kenya Colony and 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenys 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital_.._£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital_____- £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund ___--_-_ £2,200,000 


conducts every description ef 
ing and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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More Restrictions on 
Instalment Credit 


Federal Reserve makes changes 


in Regulation W which shorten 


repayment period on many transactions and reinstals controls on 
amounts up to $2,000. Aimed chiefly at automobile buying. 


The Board of Governors of 


the Federal Reserve System on 


Aug. 13 issued new restrictions on instalment credit under Regula- | 


tion W, intended ostensibly as an* 
anti-inflation measure to curb the 
rising volume of instalment’ sales. 
It is undoubtedly aimed at auto-— 
mobile credit sales, since it limits 
the repayment time on instalment 
credits and reimposes controls 
abandoned a little over a month 
ago.on credits ranging from $1,500 
to $2,000. The changes are made 
effective September 3, and apply 
to all instalment credit operations 
net connected with the purchase 
of consumers durable or semi-—dur 
able goods. 

Presidert Allan Sproul of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has issued the following 
statement: 


CONSUMER CREDIT 
Amentment No. 21 to Regula- 
tion W of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of thé Federal 
Reserve System 


To Registrants under Regulation 
W, and Other Concerned, <n the 
Second Federal Reserve District: 
For your information we quote 

below from a statement for the 

press. issued by the Board of Gov 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys-— 

tem for release on Aug. 13, 1946: 
“The Board of Governors of the 

Federal Reserve System took ac 

tion today to amend Regulation W 

relating to consumer credit in two 

respects. The first enlarges the} 
scope of the regulation by making 
it applicable to all consumer cred 

its up to $2,000 instead of only 
those up to $1,500. The second re- 
duces the maximum maturity from 

18 months to 15 months for instal 

ment loans that are not connected 

with the purchase of consumers’ 
durable or semi-durable goods. 

Instalment credits for the pur 

chase of such goods remain sub 

ject to a maximum maturity of 12 

months, or 15 months in the case 

of automobiles. 
ALLAN SPROUL, 
President. 
The text of the Federal Reserve 

Board order, “Amendment No. 21 

to Regulation W” is as follows 


CONSUMER CREDIT 
Amendment No. 21 to 
Regulation W 
Issued by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 

Regulation W is hereby amended 
in the following respects, effective 
Sept. 3, 1946: 

1. Section 1, 2(e), 2(h), 2(4), 
6(a), 6(b), 7(a), 7(b), and 7(c) 
are amended by striking out 
*$1,500” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$2,000.” 

2. Sections 6(b) and 10(b) are 


amended by striking out “18 
months” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “15 months.” 

3. Footnote 5 attached to sec 
tion 7(c) is amended so that it 


will read as follows: 

“The maximum maturity is 6, 
12, or 15 months from the date of 
the original loan as determined by 
its purpose, except that 18 months 
from the date of the renewal or 
extension is. permissible with a 
Statement of Necessity pursuant 
to section 10(d).” 

4. The last sentence of footnote 
7 attached to section 10(a) is 
amended so that it will read as 
follows: 

“Whenever the regulation is 
amended to increase or decrease 
the maximum maturity for any 
class of transactions, the terms of 
repayment ‘permitted in the first 
instance’ in so far as they relate 
to the maximum maturity for such 
class of transactions shall be 
deemed to be the terms applicable 
under the provisions of the amend-— 
ment.” 





5. Section 10(d) is amended by 
inserting after the words “except 





that” the words it may have a 
maturity of not more than 18) 
months end.” 


James P. Hart Now ‘Herzog Incorporates 
Herzog & Co., Inc., 170 Broad- 


" * ; 
With Skall, Joseph, | way, New York City, is now doing 
Miller Co. | business as a corporation. Officers 


(Bpecial to ‘Te Prnanctat, Cunonrciz) are Robert I. Herzog, President; 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Semen} Morrison Gilbert, Secretary - 
P. Hart has become associated | Treasurer; Norma E. Herzog, 
with Skall, Joseph, Miller & Co.,| Vice-President, Mr. Herzog was 
Union Commerce Building, mem- formerly sole proprietor of the 
bres Oeteee neces Mr Hert |fitm. with which Mr. Gilbert was 
was formerly with Paul H. Davis | #SS°clated for many years as man- 
| & Co. and Hirsch & Co. ager and cashier. 











WAGS Receive 
Job Rights 


President Truman on Aug. 9 
signed a bill designed to give all 
Women’s Army Corp members 
re-employment rights similar to 
those held by all service person- 
nel, the Associated Press reported 
from Washington, adding that un- 
der a previous act some of the 
WACS were not eligible. 














DOLLARS BEHIND 
THE 


MAN BEHIND THE BUSINESS 


The basis on which the whole structure of a flourishing 
business rests is often the brain power, influence. and personality 
of one man. In case of his death, readjustment would be a long 
and costly process. Lifé insurance for the benefit of the business 
secures continuity and safety, protecting credit at a critical time 
and bridging the gap until a successor competent to take his place 


is found. 


At all times life insurance safeguards and extends 
credit, for a business that is protected by insurance is one 
that bankers and business men trust. It has come to be 
regarded as an essential part of the equipment of a modern 
commercial corporation or partnership. We will gladly 
demonstrate how valuable business life insurance would 
be to your company. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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HOTEL SECURITIES 


The real estate security “fraternity” have been initiated to a 
bear market in their securities and they are disturbed no end. 

During the past four years prices of real estate bonds have 
moved steadily upward in contrast to frequent corrections in the 
stock market and now, for the first time, the averages in real estate 
securities show a minus sign. 


You may recall that sometime ?— 
ago we suggested caution in se- 





impending wage increases. 








the impending wage increase, in 


stand the wage increase. 


Years ago, when some S. W. 
Straus issues defaulted after 45 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


tors, many of the Straus investors 
became panicky and. liquidated all 


month of July received a great 
deal of publicity in the news— 
papers. A prominent statistical 
service issued a long memorandum 
on these issues and has advocated 
the liquidation of hotel issues. 


| We maintain the same caution 
| we suggested in purchasing hotel 
| issues should be used in the dis- 
| posal of them. 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 














| the hotel industry actually boils 
| itself down to: 


Real Estate Securities 


Prince & Lafayette Streets. 
5s '52—New York 


Lott Hotels, Inc.—Chicago 
Wacker Wells Bldg. 


Roosevelt Hotel, Common 
St. Louis 


Myles Standish Co. Boston 


VALIQUET & CoO. 


135 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
CG-81 Central 440 





| ing hotel pay rolls. 


'no restaurant business will 


large restaurant 





| drinks. 











1 mae is a fair chance that the 
| OPA may grant an increase in 


Firm Trading Markets: | room rates. 


ayaa ae = bar_ eae 
° e ay an important part in the in-— 
California & New York ||| Some of commercial ho' 

Real Estate Issues 


come of commercial hotels. 


come of two of New York’s promi 





J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Tele. SF 61 & 62 EXbrook 8515 





ton Hotel: 








period, $1,111,412. 
Because of the 








the high increase 
costs, we believe 
will continue for 
length of time in 


SPECIALISTS IN— 


REAL ESTATE 


| lecting hotel securities because of 


| The decline in real estate bond 
| prices was led by Hotel Securities. 
| We hope our suggestion of cau- 
tion was not misunderstood. Our 
suggestion was that because of 


vestors should be selective in their 


purchases and choose those issues 
with sufficient earnings to with- 


years without loss to any inves-— 


| 
| 


* * * of their Straus Bonds without 
checking the security behind each 
individual issue. This resulted in| 
BOUGHT many good issues, which were al-—| 
ways worth par (and are today 
SOLD selling near there) being sold at 
QUOTED prices of 20 cents on the dollar, 
along with the poorer issues. 
The decline in the averages of | 
a on * real estate bond prices for the 








By good business we do not mean, 
| tae peak business of the War 


| Real Estate Securities | 


Years, but we do mean decid- 
edly better business than prewar 
years. If we are correct, this good 
business should reflect itself in 
the reduction of the debt of these 
hotels to a level even more ad- 
vantageous than before. 

Hotels with suites such as the 
Park Central, Savoy-—Plaza, Madi- 
son, Sherry Netherland, etc., 
should continue to enjoy 100% ca-— 
pacity business because in addi- 
tion to their transient business, 
they can also cater to those people 
who cannot get apartment ac- 
commodations, 


Truman Hails 100 Yrs. 
For Smithsonian 


The Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington on Aug. 10 celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of the day 





on which a bequest by James 
Smithson, 
mineralogist, 
cepted for the United States by 
an Act of Congress, Congratula- 
tions were received by the Instiu- 
tion from President Truman for 


English chemist and 
was formally ac- 


its “record in the advancement of 


science and culture during a most 


important century in the history 


of mankind,” a special dispatch 
to the New York “Times” from 
Washington stated. 


“The Smithsonian should con- 
tinue,” the President went on to 


say, “to strive toward the end that 
man should not only know better 
his earthly abode but should ac- 
quire the means of knowing him- 
self better, 


Such studies are of 


_vital significance in our present 


efforts to build a better world 


|order, and to break the cycle of 
/recurring wars of ever-increasing 
| destructiveness.” 


Let us see what the situation in 


added: The 


in the 
institution 


“Times” 
is con- 


The advices 


trolled by boards embracing the 
| President, Vice President, Chief 


As an | 
example, let us see how the in-—' 


Income from rooms | 
1945, $1,596,286; income from food | 
and beverages during the same| 


__ The wage increase we expected | Justice of the United States, heads 
has materialized itself into an in—| of 
crease of about 20% over prevail—| three members of each chamber 
'of Congress and six prominent 
Apartment-hotels with little or | citizens. 
be 
_very badly hurt. On the other| secretary. The six men who have 
| hand commercial hotels with a/hejq this post to date were Joseph 
and beverage | Henry, physicist; Spencer Fuller- 
| business will be able to absorb) ton Baird, biologist; Samuel Pier- 
some of this increase by increasing | pont Langley, astronmer and pio- 
|their prices on their food and) eer in areonautics; Charles Doo- 
s. (We understand this is| little Walcott, geologist and pale- 
permissible under new OPA reg- | ontalogist; Charles Greely Abbot, 
ulations.) In addition the hotel astrophysicst, and the present sec- 
industry has a strong feeling that ;etary, Alexander’ Wetmore, bi- 
ologist. 


the executive departments, 


Its active executive is called the 





Carl Marks Employees 
Annual Outing 


The employees of Carl Marks & 


_nent hotels, with bond issues, is| Co., Inc. of 50 Broad Street, New 
_jivided. Park Central Hotel (870-| york City, specialists in foreign 
| 7th Avenue): Income from rooms | securities will hold their first 
. | 1945, $1,978,991; income from food postwar annual outing during Lae 
and beverages during the same | bor Day weekend. The outing will 
| period, $1,373,757. Governor Clin-| pe held at Alexandria Bay, New 


York, near the Thousand Islands. 
The employees of the firm 
wil leave on Friday, Aug. 31, and 
will return Tuesday morning. 


BEC inability of) This annual outing of the employ- 
building new hotels on account of | ees of Carl Marks & Co., Inc. 


in construction | 
good business!“ ; 
a considerable | til the year 1941. The war inter- 


present hotels. rupted this annual affair. 


started in 1935 and continued un- 





SECURITIES 


One La Salle Co. 


Lott Hotels Co. ||| Brooklyn Fox 3s, 1957 


100 North La Salle St. Bldg. ||| Dorset Hotel 2s, 1957 


} 
Chicago Builders Bidg. Cerana Apts. 5s, 1942 W. S. 
4/56 W. Ss. | Gov, Clinton 2s, 1952 W. S. 


333 Buiiding Corp. Units | B'way Motors 4s, 1948 


FIRST LA SALLE CO. 


11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
Tel. Central 4424 Tele. CG 660 | 
8 SL TLIO: my +S eres, 


150 Broadway 
Tel; BArclay 7-4880 

















OFFERINGS WANTED 


Sherneth Corp. 5%s W. S. 

Wall & Beaver St. 4%4s 1951 W.S. 
62 W. 47 St. 5s, 1951 W. S. 

79 Realty 5s, 1948 W. S. 

80 Broad St. Bldg. 4s, 1952 W. S. 


| AMOTT, BAKER &.CO. 


Incorporated 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 


Ohio Ends Controversy With N. Y. Gurb 


Ernest Cornell of Ohio Division of Securities writes President 
Posner of New York Curb he is convinced the Exchange had no in- 
tention of circumventing State’s Blue Sky Law in listing Kaiser- 
Frazer shares, and that proposal of Exchange in future not to list 
any security which has been denied registration in Ohio is satis- 
factory. 


The controversy between Ernest Cornell, Chief of the Ohio 
Division of Securities and the New York Curb Exchange over the 
Curb’s listing of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corporation shares has been sat- 
isfactorily settled. As noted in 
the issues of “the Chronicle” 
June 20 and July 4 of this year, 
the Ohio official had severely 
criticized the Curb Exchange for 
listing shares of the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation, which the 
Ohio Division of Securities had 
refused registration in that State 
on the ground that the offering 
price of the issue was excessive. 
Mr. Edwin Posner, of the Curb 
Exchange, contended that, in 
in view of the fact that the 
shares were already distributed 
when listed, the exchange had 
no authority to be a judge of 
the market value, as this is de-® 
termined by outside market fac-;on Listing and if the Exchange 
tors. decide ‘to list notwithstanding 

The recent correspondence be-| your objections, a statement of 
tween Mr. Posner and Mr. Cor-| our reasons will be forwarded 
nell. follows: to you. The Exchange, of course, 
NEW YORK CURB understands that this in nowise 





Ernest Cornell Edwin Posner 





EXCHANGE limits the Division of Securities 
New York thereafter in taking such action 
Offices of the President as it provided for by the Ohio 
Statutes. 
Aug. 7, 1946 


We hope that this prdcedure 
will indicate to you our purpose 
to collaborate in the public in- 
terest. 


Hon. Ernest Cornell 

Chief of Division of Securities 
614 Ohio Departments of State 
Building 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Cornell: 

At our conference in Colum- 
bus on July 2 it seemed to be the 
belief of your Division that the 
Curb Exchange in listing the 
Kaiser-Frazer stock had delib- 
erately ignored your opposition 
to the sale of this stock in Ohio. 

We explained that there had 
been no intention to be dis- 
courteous to or to circumvent 
the conclusions of, the Division 
of Securitie’.._We had understood 
from your letter to the Company 
that your objection was merely 
to the offering price, and we 
thought that when the issue had 
been sold and distributed the 
appraisal of value established by 
the public on the Exchange 
would eliminate your objection. 
It was for this reason alone that 
we failed to communicate with 
you, as had had been the prac- 
tice, as to why the application 
for registration in Ohio had been 


Yours very truly, 


EDWIN POSNER, 
President. 


STATE OF OHIO 
DIVISION OF SECURITIES 
Columbus 15 
614 Ohio Departments of 
State Building 
Ernest Cornell, Chief of Division 
Joseph J. Van Heyde, Asst. Chief 
Aug. 8, 1946 
Mr. Edwin Posner, President 
New York Curb Exchange 
86 Trinity Place 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Posner: 
Your letter of Aug. 7, 1946, 
setting forth the position of the 
New York Curb Exchange and 
its reasons for the listing of 
Kaiser-Frazier stock, has been 
carefully noted. 
Your explanation convinces 
me that the Exchange has no in- 
tention of circumventing or at- 
tempting to circumvent the Di- 
vision of Securities of the State of 


withdrawn. Ohio, 

It occurs to us that a recur-| The method, which you propose 
rence of a similar misunder-|for handling similar matters in 
standing might be obviated if|the future is satisfactory to me 
the Exchange should  agree,| and I believe will obviate any fu- 


which it is glad to, that it will 
not in the future list any secur- 
ity which it knows has been de- 
nied registration by the Division 
of Securities of Ohio without 
first requesting the reasons un- 
derlying the refusal. Your views 
will receive the most careful 
consideration of our Committee 


U. S. Plywood Pfd. 
Publicly Offered 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. heads a 
group of underwriters which on 


ture misunderstandings between 
us. The present controversy re- 
garding the Kaiser-Frazer com- 
mon stock matter is now closed 
so far as the Division of Securi- 
ties is concerned. 

Very truly yours, 

ERNEST CORNELL, 
Chief, Ohio Division of Securities 





| appropriated $400,000 for plant 
additions for its Canadian sub~- 
sidiary, Hay & Co., Ltd., and plans 
to expend $215,000 for new ware- 
houses in Detroit and Oakland. 








Aug. 14 offered a new issue of 
60,000 shares of 334% cumulative 
preferred stock, series A. The 
stock, par $100, is being offered 
at $102.75 a share and dividends. 

The company will use $2,458,310 
of the proceeds to redeem 13,824 
cumulative preferred shares, series 
A, and 9,412 cumulative preferred 
shares, series B, outstanding at 
$106 and $105.50 a share, plus div- 
idends. The rest will be added to 
general funds for expansion and 
improvements. 

The company recently spent 
nearly $2,000,000 to acquire the 
capital stock of Seattle Export 
Lumber Co. and the controlling 


Great Lakes Paper 
Bonds Placed Privately 


The private sale of $4,750,000 of 
3%% 20-year bonds of the Great 
Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., to the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., New 
York, and Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, 
was announced Aug. 8 by The 
First Boston Corp., McLeod, 
Young, Weir, Inc., and Wood, Gun- 
dy, Inc., who are the investment 


bankers managing the transac— 
tion. The company will use pro- 
ceeds of the sale to retire $4,746,— 














stock of Kosmos Timber Co. It has! 960 of 5% bonds due in 1956. 
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Foresees 20% Income Tax 
Reduction in a Republican Victory 


, Rep. Harold Knutson, ranking minority Republican member of 

, House Ways and Means Committee, asserting expenses and taxes 
will never be reduced by present Administration, holds a tax cut 
-is required as one method of enforcing economy. Rep. Clarence 

_ J. Brown, Republican National Campaign Director, calls President 


Truman’s economy plea 


“a pretty-please memo,” 
estimates of expected revenue are 


and says his 
“in error.” 


“The issue on individual income taxes for 1947 has been made 
very clear,’ Rep. Harold Knutson (Rep.-Minn.), ranking member of 





the House & 


Waysand 
Means C om- 
mittee, stated 
in a statement 
issued from 
Republican 
National Com-— 
mittee Head-— 
quarters in 
Washington 
on Aug. 12. 
Predicting 
that a Repub- 
lican House 
of Represen— 
tatives will 
see its way 
clear to vote 
a 20% reduction in individual in- 
come taxes for the year 1947 if 
Republicans win control of the 
House in November, Congress-~ 
man Knutson said that Congress 
must “compel the government to 
retrench, live within its income 
and at the same time start pay- 
ing off the debt. The veteran 
Congressman insisted “that ap- 
propriations and taxes will never 
be reduced by this Administra- 
tion.” 





Hon. Harold Knutson 





“The Democrats claim there 
can be no reduction in taxes,” he 
pointed out. Congressman Knut- 
son’s statement continues: 

“Rep. Cannon (D.—Mo.), in his 
capacity as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations defends 
the excessive appropriations for 
the current fiscal year and pays 
tribute to the Administration for 
a program of ‘incomparable re- 
trenchment’ and ‘an _ all-time 
record for retrenchment and 
economy in the history of this or 
any other nation.’ So speaks the 
chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and, inasmuch as 
all appropriations must originate 
in this body and the gentleman 
will continue as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee unless 
the Republicans take over in 
January, the taxpayers should 
know what to expect in the way 
of appropriations next year un- 
less there is a change. The sim- 
ple truth is that appropriations 


and taxes will never be reduced 
by this Administration. It is too 
(Continued on page 899) 





Says Gold and Silver 
Cost Government Nothing 


Edward Henry Neary, attorney, holds miners in selling gold and 
silver to Treasury get credits and the public gets promises to pay 
dollars in the form of irredeemable promissory notes and credits 
which are exchanged for goods, etc. Sees in process an explosive 


fiat-money inflation. 


EDITOR, The Commercial & Financial Chronicle: 
There are 371.25 grains fine silver in a silver dollar (U. S. Code, 


title 31, sec. 316); 480 grains in an® 


eunce; therefore an ounce ren- 
ders 1.2929+- silver dollars; that 
is the monetary value of an ounce 
of silver in silver dollars. But a 
silver dollar is legal tender for a 
dollar; therefore its legal mone- 
tary value is $1.2929+-. 

The dollar is 155/21 grains 
gold 0.9 fine, 135/7 grains fine 
geld (Proclamation of Jan. 31, 
1934); the monetary value of gold 
is therefore $35 an ounce (480 
divided by 135/7). It is notorious 
that gold, dollars, are not paid 
(e. g. Gold Reserve Act, Jan. 30, 
1934, sec. 5). 

The government pays $1.2929+- 
an ounce for domestic fine silver; 
charges a seigniorage of 30% (Act 
of July 31, 1946, Public 579), ap- 
proximately 39c and pays the 
miner 90.5c net. 

Silver has ranged in market 
price between $0.246 in 1932 and 
$1.383 in 1919. So far as I know 
the price is now rigged by various 
governments. While the price of 
silver is 90.5c, the value of the 
silver in a silver dollar is ap- 
proximately 70c! 

The seigniorage, so called, is 
not a material substance; it is 
due to the over-pricing; it is sim- 
ply an account-book entry, an 
idea, imaginary; but silver certi- 
ficates can be issued for its book 
value. (Silver Purchase Act, June 
19, 1934). 

The miners of gold and silver 
are usually paid by bank cheque; 
the miner deposits his cheque in 
a commercial bank and is credited 
with the amount; the commercial 
bank forwards the cheque to the 
Federal Reserve bank on which 
it is drawn; the F. R. bank credits 
the commercial bank and debits 
the Treasury; the Treasury credits 











the Federal Reserve bank; it can 
issue gold certificates or direct 
obligations of the United States 
to the F. R. bank. (Act March 27, 
1942.) 

The gold and silver therefore 
cost the United States nothing! 
The miners get credits written in 
account books; the public gets 
promises to pay dollars, silver 
certificates which can be dis- 
charged with other legal tender, 
irredeemable promissory notes 
and credits; also over-valued 
subsidiary and minor coins which 
are comparatively trivial and 
need no attention. 

The government can not be 
sued without its consent. The 
consent of the United States to 
be sued on contracts payable in 
gold coin, and for damages for 
the taking of the gold and silver, 
was withdrawn by the Joint Reso- 
lution approved by the President 
Aug. 27, 1935. 

Those monetary measures made 
possible the financing of the poli- 
cies which have resulted in the 
most colossal debt of all time. 

Some people are reported to be 
exchanging their credits (bank 
accounts) and irredeemable prom- 
ises to pay dollars, for things, ma- 
terial substances, farms, jewelry, 
etc.; as more and more people do 
this, prices will rise higher and 
higher, and money will appear to 
be scarcer and scarcer, until there 
will be the condition known as 
explosive, fiat- -money, inflation, as 
has happened in other countries 
under like conditions! 

Older economists called gold an 
anchor. 


EDWARD HENRY NEARY 
Port Washington, N. Y. 
Aug. 10, 1946, 


s age ge 
Public Utility Securities 
(Continued from page 885) 
signed to the common stock would 
presumably be reduced from 
$392,095,820 (as of Dee. 31, 1945) 
to about $232,000,000. Thus the 
book value per share of Edison 
stock would be reduced from 
about $42 a share to about $20 per 
share—assuming that the entire 
amount set aside out of surplus 
may have to be used for the vari- 
ous adjustments mentioned above. 
Temporarily, the whole set-aside 
amount would probably be termed 
~~ alias ces or some similar 

erm. 


The adjustment of depreciation 
reserve, if consummated accord- 
ing to the views of the expert 
witness for the Commission, would 
permit a reduction in current 
charges for depreciation of about 
$4,000,000, which would increase 
net income by $2,500,000 (after 
increased taxes). Potential re- 
funding savings (less tax adjust- 
ments) may be*estimated at about 
$4,150,000. On the other hand, the 
company has agreed to rate cuts 
of about $6,000,000, which (after 
tax savings) would cost an esti- 
mated $3,700,000 (though there 
might be some recovery through 
increased business). The net esti- 
mated result of all these changes 
would be an eventual increase in 
net income of some $3,000,000, or 
about 26c per share, 





Arthur Freer in Chicago 

CHICAGO, Iil.—Arthur J. Freer 
is engaging in the securities busi- 
ness from offices at 176 West 
Adams Street. 





Opposition to Congressional Reorganization 
Still Smoulders 


One of the Democratic Repre- & 


sentatives who opposed the pas- 
sage of the bill to reorganize the 
Congress informs the “Chronicle” 
that in his opinion streamlining 
of House committees, as: described 
in last week’s issue of this pub- 
lication, is not necessarily a fore- 
gone conclusion, 


According to our informant, 
that feature of the reorganization 
act which applies to House Com- 
mittees may be obviated in Jan. 
simply by the House adopting 
a resolution to adhere to the rules 
of the 79th Congress. If this is 
done the existing committee 
structure of the House will be 
continued withot affecting that 
of the Senate and without dis- 
turbing the retirement and com- 
pensation features of the act 
which are overwhelmingly popu- 
lar with their beneficiaries. Such 
a resolution by the House would 
not require Presidential approval. 


According to our informant, 
what the House does on this mat- 
ter when the 80th Congress con- 
venes in 1947 depends in impor- 
tant degree on the results of the 
November elections. Should the 
Republicans take over control of 
the House, as many of them ex- 
pect to do, under the Congres- 
sional reorganization act a num- 
ber of them would lose the rank- 
ing positions which they have ac- 
quired through years of service. 
With the Congress streamlined, 
there will be fewer committee 
chairmanships to be distributed, 


and chairmanships mean power. 








This is perhaps more important 
to those who have been in the 
minority all these years since the 
Roosevelt revolution of 1932. The 
opinion exists on Capitol Hill that 
many Republicans voted for the 
Congressional reorganization act— 
with its higher remuneration and 
retirement features — with their 
tongues in their cheeks, so far 
as the committee shakeup is con- 
cerned, 





Bauer, Pogue in N. Y. 


Bauer, Pogue, Inc. is resuming 
the investment business from 
offices at 115 Broadway, New 
York City. Officers are Frederick 
R. Bauer, President and Treas- 
urer; and Ruth R. Bauer, Vice- 
President and Secretary. Both 
were formerly officers of Bauer, 
Pogue & Co., Inc., of Jersey City 
and New York. 








Crumpton Co. Incorporates 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — T. U. 
Crumpton & Co., First National 
Building, is now doing business 
as a corporation. Officers are 
Tom U. Crumpton, President; Roy 
W. Knight, Jr., Vice-President; 
Willa R. Doss, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; and Amelia L. Crumpton, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. All 
were associated with the pre- 
decessor firm. 








New Issue 





Coffin & Burr 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


(Incorporated) 





E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Central Republic Company 


Hornblower & Weeks 
Julien Collins & Company | 
Maine Securities Company 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


45,000 Shares* 


Bates Manufacturing Company 
4'2% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


($100 Par Value) 


*These shares are being first offered by the Company to existing stockholders for subscrip- 
tion at the price of $100 per share plus accrued dividends from July 1, 1946, and the 
unsubscribed shares will be purchased and are being offered by the several Underwriters. 


Public offering price $102.75 per share 


Plus accrued dividends from July 1, 1946 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


R. 


Charles H. 


H. M. Payson & Co. 


Baker, Weeks & Harden 


Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 


Pacific Company of California 


August 9, 1946 


Incorporated 


W. Pressprich & Co. 


Gilman & Company 


Ingalls & Snyder 
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Now that the Wheeler-Reed reorganization bill has been killed 
it may be well to reflect-regarding what impact the measure might 
have had on the railroad stocks affected. The principal beneficiaries 
were to be the Missouri Pacific, The Saint Louis Southwestern (Cot- 
ton Belt), the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific and the New York, 


New Haven and Hartford Companies. Each of these systems have been | 





reorganization 
more than a decade. The MOP 
confessed bankruptcy on March 
31, 1933, the Rock Island, and a 
few months later, the Cotton Belt, 
_ though. controlled. by ‘Southern 
Pacific, entered a bankruptey pe- 
tition on Dec. 12, 1935 preceded 
on Oct. 23 of the same year by the 
New Haven. All of these lines took 
advantage of the newly enacted 
Section 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Act, which was intended to sim- 
plify and expedite reorganization 
proceedings and reduce the cost 
thereof. The amendment to the 
Bankruptcy Act, moreover, aimed 
to protect stockholders equities 


undergoing 





_ Arden Farms | 
Common & Preferred 





Consolidated 
Dearborn Corpn. 





Dictaphone Corpn. 


Common 





Walt Disney 


Productions 
Common & 
Debenture 4s, 1960 





Ernst& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 











Specialists in 


RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


Selected Situations at all Times 








IncoOR RATED 
GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS-BONDS 


| 25 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 





BUS gin % C, 





Telephone BOwling Green 9-6400 
Teletype NY 1-1063 





for® 
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by giving them a voice in the re- 
organization proceedings, 
Despite the beneficent aims of 
the Act, which, in reality deprived 
bondholders in many instances of 
vested rights, proceedings under 
it were tedious, difficult and for 
the most part unsuccessful. Thus, 
although the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approved a plan for 
the MOP in July, 1940, this plan 
has been revised and is still hang- 
ing fire, though hearings were 
concluded on it in March of last 
year. The Cotton elt has fared 
no better, although a plan of re- 
organization was submitted as 
early as December, 1937. There 
have been altogether five plans 
proposed for this railroad, and 
though the ICC approved a plan 
on June 30, 1943, and it has bten 
approved by the U. 8S. District 
Court in St. Louis, the Southern 
Pacific, the principal shareholder 
is taking an appeal. It objects to 
its treatment as a stockholder un- 
der ‘the plan. 


The New Haven management 
filed a plan of reorganization as 
early as June, 1937, and the ICC 
submitted a revised final plan on 
March 22, 1940, on which hear- 
ings have been held, resulting in 
a U. S. Circuit Court approval 
early in 1945. But final approval 
still hangs fire. Under the ap- 
proved plan, the shareholders of 
the New Haven were declared to 
have no equity, and were ruled 
out of participation in the plan of 
reorganization. -As to the Rock 


Island, more than three years ago, 
Judge Igoe of the District Court 





=e | of .Chicago-.announced that the 


proposed reorganization was post- 
poned indefinitely and remanded 
the case to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

While these dilatory proceed- 
ings were under way, all the com- 
panies concerned were undergoing 
abnormal wartime earnings and 


were piling, up surplus. cash. 
Shareholders, accordingly clam- 
,ored for a recognition of their 


resuscitated equities. They wanted 
the companies restored to their 
ownership. Hence, the agitation 
for a new railroad reorganization 
law. Congressman Reed of Kan- 
sas, and Senator. Burton K. 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
both drew up measures to annul 
Section 77B as it related to the 
large and important system in re- 
ceivership. The Wheeler-Reed 
Act resulted as a compromise be- 
tween the Senate and the House 
versions. 


But while the measure was 
being deliberated in both houses, 
railroad earnings were taking a 
flop. In the first six months of 
1946, MOP reported net operatins 
income of but $6,882,100 compared 
with $16,399,207 in the same 
period of the previous year. 
Similarly, the Cotton Belt net 
operating income dropped from 
$5,686,331 to $2,737,682, while that 
of the Rock Island was reduced 
from $14 millions to slightly more 
than $6% millions. New Haven 
earnings suffered an even more 
serious reduction falling to $1.- 
241,707 in first six months of 1946 
compared with .$9,763,000 for the 
same period in 1945. As-for the 
Frisco, its $8,851.000 of net oper- 
ating income in first half of 1945 
has been converted into a deficit 
of $696,729. 


Of course, the decline in earn- 
ings shown above is common to 
all lines and was to be expected 
when ‘the war was over and nor- 
mal operations would be resumed. 
Certain carry-back and other tax 
refunds whiclf were to cushion 
the shock have been mere than 


“a 


offset by increased wages and facing deficits, there seems to be 


other operating costs. Moreover, 
the railroads have not yet been 
reimbursed to.any substantial de- 
gree by rate increases. Under 
these circumstances, new reor- 
ganization plans that might have 
been drawn up and adopted in the 
hext 18 months as required by the 
new bill would not give share- 
10lders any firm ground on which 


to base their equities. Reor- 
Zanization plans must necessarily 
se ‘based on future prospects 


‘rather than recent. wartime past 
oeriormances. When. the com- 
anles undergoing reorganization 
>xhibit 





| 
| 


reduced earnings and are conditions. 


little. likelihood that either the 
ICC or the courts will favor a re- 
organization which will give 
value to railroad shares, that have 
neither earnings or prospects to 
their credit. Certainly, it must 
be assomed that no plans would 
be acceptable to bondholders or 
to ‘government regulating and 
judical authorities, which are not 
based on prospects of future in- 
creased earnings. Certainly fu- 
ture earnings cannot .be «expected 
to match results obtained. under 
wartime abnormal high traffic 


Froigh! Car Shortage 





J. J. Pelley, President of Association of American Railroads, says 


some roads would vielcome government financing of new 
others are proceeding with purchases from own funds. 


cars, but 
Sees 


greater need for cars because of shorter working hours. 


Suggestions for government financing in the co i 
» nstructi 
additional freight cars, announced by the Office of Defense —S 


portation, are oeing expid.ca uv, 
the railroads and the several gov- 
ernment agencies concerned, J. J. 
Pelley, president, Association of 
American Railroads, said. 


“Several railroads are inter- 
ested in the program proposed by 
the ODT,” Mr. Peliey said, “while 
others are proceeding with the 
purchase of needed cars under 


pians which involve private 
financing. 
“Through the program sug- 


gested by ODT, or otherwise, ‘the 
railroads will increase their sup- 
ply of cars,’ Mr. Pelley added, 
“although shortages of materials 
and other production difficulties 
nave made deliveries of new cars 
difficult this year. In fact, during 
the first six months of 1946, the 
railroads received fewer new cars 
than in the corresponding months 
of last year, although orders are 
greater. At the same time, the 
number of worn-out cars disman- 


tled and destroyed was almost 
twice as many as in the first half 
of 1945, reflecting the effects of 
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wartime wear and tear and post- 
ponement of retirements. 

“While railroads are carrying 
fewer ton-miles of freight traffic 
now than they were a year ago, to 
do it is taking just about as many 
cars, and more in the some.-classes 
of equipment. The average load 
per car is less than a year ago, the 
average haul in shorter, and the 
average turn-around time is 
longer. One cause of this is that 
a much greater proportion of box 
cars is being used for less-than- 
carload freight this year, partly 
» to pressure for deliveries 
which cannot be made in carload 
lots because of production diffi- 
culties. Another cause is the 
shorter work week in industry, 
with fewer loading and unloading 
days, and slower handling of cars, 

“Through the program suggest- 
ed by the ODT or otherwise, the 
railroads will increase their sup- 
ply of cars. At any rate of build- 
ing possible under the present 
production difficulties, there will 
not be enough new cars in the 
near future to bring freight car 
supply up to demand. To get the 
maximum use out of the available 
and prospective supply is going to 
take the best efforts of everybody 
concerned in loading, moving and 
unloading cars—and this goes for 
railroads as well as shippers.” 


lew Nouk:Shatk Eadkenge 
Weekly Fi:m Changes 


The firm name of Friedman & 
Company will become Spiegel- 
berg & Co. effective Aug. 15, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Ralph 
Friedman from the firm on Aug. 
14, 

Edward P. Field & Co. will dis- 
solve as of Aug. 15. 

Interest of the late Albrecht 
Pagenstecher, Ill., in, Ingalls & 
Snyder ceased as of July 30. 

Frank L. Newburger, Sr., lim- 
ited partner in Newburger & 
Hano, died on Aug. 5. 


Morris Hochman Opens 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Mor- 
ris Hochman is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
67 Branscomb Street. 
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Truman Kills R.R. 
Reorganization Bill 


Fails te sign measure which would remove certain pending ‘‘eor- 


ganizations from Section 77 cf 


Bankruptcy Act. In memo :ites. 


shortcomings as: (1) failure to provide for lower interest rates on 
obligations; (2) failure to provide proper control after reorganiza- 
tion; (3) failure to provide against forfeiture of securities and ‘n- 
vestments; and (4) failure to limit excessive reorganization fees. 
Objection also made to limitation provision of bill to large 


companies. 


President Truman, on Aug. 14, announced that he would not sign 
the Wheeler-Reed Railroad Reorganization Bill, and thus; in effect, 


killing the 
measure by a 


pocket ’_—iveto, 
since Con- 
gress is no 
longer in ses- 
sion. After 
making his 
decision, the 
President is- 


sued a. state- 
ment in which 
he made publie 
his objections 
to the bill. 
The text of 
the Presi- 
dent’s state- 
ment follows: 


“I am withholding my aporoval | 


of S. 1253, entitled ‘an act to en- 


able railroad corporations, whose | 
properties during a period of sev- 


en years have provided sufficient 
earnings to pay fixed charges, to 


effect a readjustment of their fi- 


nancial structures; to alter 
modify their finencial 
tions; and for other purposes.’ 


or 


“Even though I am familiar 
in- 


with the deficiencies and 
equities and the evils that exist 


under Section 77 of the present 
Bankruptcy Act, I fear that this 
new bill will not accomplish the 
purpose for which it was intended. 





President Truman 


obliga- 





af diverting, under cover of a re- 
w;wganization plan, the funds of a 
cailroad for the purchase of its 
ywn stocks in the market. 


Approves Some Provisions 


“Qn the other hand, the bill 
does incorporate principles for 
which I was one of ‘the sponsors in 
the Senate. I commend particu- 
larly the emphasis which the bill 
slaces on the principle that reor- 
ganizations must give primary 
zonsideration to the public inter- 
2st, and. to the best interests of 
the railroads which are being re- 
organized. 
| “This requires among other 
things that reorganizations shall 
| place control of railroads in per- 
sons primarily concerned with 
traxrsportation for the communi- 
| ties served and for the nation as 
a whole, without any strings di- 
rect or indirect, conditional or 
otherwise, to insiitutions or others 
in distant financial centers. 


“Such regard for the public in- 
terest will also help the stock 
‘holders, whether they be railroad 
employes: who have invested in 
the stocks of the companies for 
which they work, or ordinary in- 
vestars, desirous of safeguarding 
their investments, but not of help- 





“The bill contains two sections,!jng any interest te capture con- 
the first of which contemplates | tro) of their railroad. These stock- 


the prevention of 
proceedings where 


organization of certain railroad 
earriers by the institution of pro- 
ceeding under Section 1 of the biH 
for readjustment of their financial 
affairs. 

“Qbjections which I have ‘to th 
bill include the following: ' 

“The bill fails to ‘direct specifi- 
cally the immediate reduction of 
the grossly excessive interest 
rates now wasting the funds of 
the railroads in Section 77 pro- 
ceedings, by reducing the interest 
rates on their bonds and other 
debt down to the level of the in- 
terest rates paid ‘by railroads not 
in Section 77 proceedings. I re- 
iterate a statement which I made 
jn my message to Congress on the 
State of the union, which is as 
follows: ‘Low interest rates will 
be an important force in pro- 
moting the full production and 
full employment in the postwar 
period for which we are all striv- 
img.’ 
“The bill does not adequately 
cure the evil, present in reorgan- 
izations under section 77, of per- 


mitting improper controls of rail- |- 


roads after their reorganization. 
“The bill fails to provide full 

protection against forfeiture of 

securities and investments. 

. “The level of fees and expenses 
in reorganization cases under sec- 
tion 77 has been excessive. 
is not corrected in this bill. Af- 
firmative provisions to curb this 
evil and to bring it under strict 
control should be included in any 
bill which may ‘be enacted. 

“The bill excludes profits, bene- 
fits certain railroads which should 
be brought within its provisions iif 
it is to become Jaw. In this re- 
gard it appears that the $50,000,- 
000 limitation in sections 2 of the 
bill would exclude some railroads 
for whose exclusion there appears 
to be no logical justification. 

“This bill fails to correct a seri- 
ous abuse which I condemned in 
the course of the Senate railroad 
investigation. I refer to the abuse 


bankruptty | holders, whom the bill 
practicable; 


the second contemplates the re- 


This. 


justly 
| seeks to protect against. forfeiture, 
'can and should get such _ protec- 
|tion,. but without enabling any 











‘ineacial interests to use su¢h 
egislation to acquire control. 

“By withholding my signature 
to this bil] I do not intend to in- 
dicate that I favor the pending 
reorganization plans. I am in 
agreement with those objectives 
of the bill which prevent unde- 
sirable control of the: railroads, 
either immediately or within a 
‘ew years, and which prevent for- 
‘eitures of securities. 

“I believe that the next Con- 
gress can pass a bill which will 
meet the State objections and 
which will be in the best interests 
of the public, the railroads, the 
bond holders and other creditors; 
antl the stockholders.” 

The vetoed bill was pending iin 
Congress for several. months, ahd 
was enacted by both houses, after 
a conference report, just prior ‘to 
adjournment. It provided for the 
cessation of pending reorganiza- 
tion of several important ,ail- 
roads, and the turning back of 
the bankrupt companies to their 
owners with a provision that’ a 
new reorganization plan was to be 
drawn up within 18 months. The 
major railroads covered by the 
bill are the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford; the Missouri 
Pacific, the St. Louis and San 
Francisco, the “Cotton Belt” and 
the Rock Island System. The 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
was exempted from the new pro- 


visions, and it was not yet de- 
termined ‘whether the Jersey 
Central and the Florida East 


Coast will be affected. 


As revised by Senate and House 
conferees, the new legislation pro- 
vided for a new procedure for 
capital readjustment of railroads, 
removing it from Section 77 of the 
Bankruptey Act, and allows rail- 
roads which meet with prescribed 
conditions to inaugurate a new 
procedure even if such railroads 
are already in receivership. 


The proposed procedure is 
basically a proposal of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
drafted by Commissioner Charles 
D. Mahaffie and favored by Sena- 
tor Wheeler. It differed from 
the ald McLaughlin Act, which 








expired last year and which the 
House Reed bill would have -re- 
enacted. 

The new bill would discontinue 
all proceedings under Section 77 
of the Bankruptey Act with re- 
spect to major roads showing 
specified improvements in their 
financial position. The specifica- 
tions state that earnings of a road 
must equal fixed charges for the 
seven-year period from 1937 ‘to 
1945, inclusive, and gross operat- 
ing revenues were in excess of 
$50,000,000 in any of the calendar 
years 1942 to 1944, inclusive. 

Stockholders would have had 
18 months, or longer if authorized 
by the ICC, to work out a reor- 
ganization plan. At the end of 
the period the carrier would file 
a plan of adjustment with the 
commission. 








R-K-0 Common Stock 
Issue Oversubscribed 


Lehman Brothers and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. headed an invest- 
ment banking group that made 
public offering Aug. 9 of 420,000 
shares of Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corp. common stock, $1 par value, 
at $21 a share. The issue, which 
does not represent new financing, 
for the corporation, was oversub- 
scribed, Of the total offering, 
400,000 shares are being sold for 
the account of Atlas Corp., and 
20,000 shares are _ being - sold 
through the exercise of option 
right purchased from two officers 
of the company. The total net 
cash proceeds to be received by 
the corporation from the exercise 
of the option rights amount to 
$160,000, which will be added to 
the company’s working capital. 

Organized in 1939 as a successor 
in reorganization to a company of 
the same name, Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum Corp., and its subsidiaries 
produce, distribute and exhibit 
motion pictures and operate thea- 
ters and related real estate and 
other enterprises. 


R-K-O Radio Pictures, Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary, repre- 


sents the corporation’s major in- 
terest in the business of produc- 
ing motion pictures. It also dis- 
tributes pictures, maintaining. 32 
film exchanges in the United 
States and six in Canada. The pro- 
duction phase of this subsidiary’s 
business consists chiefly of the 
production of feature pictures, 
costing anywhere from $100,000 to 
ever $1,000,000 each. In 1945 it 
distributed 30 features, 51 shorts 
and 104 newsreels which it either 
produced itself or which were pro- 
duced by other subsidiaries in the 
Radio - Keith - Orpheum Corpora- 
tion. In addition, it distributed for 
others eight features and 15 
shorts. 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corpeora- 
tion and its consolidated subsidi- 
aries had met income for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1945, of $5,889,916 
compared with $5,359,659 in the 
preceding year. 


-_- 


——__$ 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Celebrates Anniversary 


Newburger, Loeb & Co, 15 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, held a dinner to cele- 
brate the forty-seventh anniver- 
sary of its founding. L. N. New— 
burger, senior partner and founder 
of the firm in 1899, was prin- 
cipal speaker. All the partners 
and some 120 employes of the 
firm were present at the dinner. 





Howard S. Filston Is With 
Hornblower & Weeks 


(Special to THe FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO — Howard 
S. Filston has become associated 
with Hornblower & Weeks, Union 








Commerce Building. Mr. Filson 
was previously with the Cleve- 
land office of Paul H. Davis & 
Co. In the past he did business 


as an individual floor broker on 
the New York Stock Exchange in 
New York City. Prior to joining 
Paul H. Davis & Co. he was in 
the armed forces, 
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' Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


60,000 
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(Continued from fivct nage) 

stand, or that one can find contra- 
dictions in his writings, or because 
his theories have changed as he 
grew older. There is something 
more fundamental which is puzzl- 
ing one in his case, the .more. so 
as one is constantly conscious that 
Keynes was-exceptionally intelli- 
gent, well nurtured in economics 
and apparently..also, in, political 
doctrines. 
' The great mystery in Lord 
Keynes’ case is whether or not he 
was. conscious that: his theories 
were: carrying seeds of national- 
ism . and totalitarianism. This 
question is all the more pertinent, 
as he himself has written: 


“The ideas of economists and 
political philosophers, both 
when they are right and when 
they are wrong, are more pow- 
erful than is commonly under- 
stood. Indeed, the world is 
ruled by little else.” 


In 1927, Lord Keynes published 
“The End of Laissez Faire.” He 
therein contended that from the 
time of John Stuart Mill, the 
leading economists of England 
were delivering frontal attacks 
upon laissez-faire in general, and 
that the work of Alfred Marshall 
—to take one instance—was di- 
rected to the “elucidation of the 
leading cases in which private in- 
terest and social interest are not 
harmonious.” 

Marxian Socialism he _ calls 
*poor thinking” and he professes 
to wish to maintain capitalism, 
because he thinks that “capital- 
ism, wisely managed, can prob- 
ably be made more efficient for 
attaining economic ends than any 
alternative system yet in sight, 
but that in itself, it is in many 
Ways exremely objectionable.”’* 


His Dislike of Capitalism 
However, he expresses his dis- 
like of capitalism in the following 
terms: “It is because particular 
individuals, fortunate in situation 
or in abilities, are able to take 
advantage of uncertanty and ig- 
norance, and also because for the 
same reason big business is often a 
lottery, that great inequalities of 
wealth come about; and these 
Same factors are also the cause of 

the unemployment of Labor.” 
Lord Keynes asserts in the same 
book that the essential character- 
istic of Capitalism is “the depend- 
ence upon an intense appeal to 





*From “The End of Laissez-Faire.” 
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Keynes’ Posthumous Message 


the money-making and money-- 


loving instincts of individuals as 
the main motive force of the éco- 
aomic machine.” 

' I consider it. extremely reyveal- 
ing of his way of. thinking, that 
when in “The End of Laissez- 
Faire” he analyzes the “metaphy- 
sieal” (!) foundations: of laissez- 
faire, he does not even discuss 
whether or not | individualistic 
capitalism is the basis of demoac- 
racy and.of our civil and political 
liberties. 

In the: summer of 1933, Lord 
Keynes published an article bear- 
ing the title, “National Self-Suffi- 
ciency” in, the “Yale Review.” 
Therein one can read: 


“The decadent international 
but individualistic capitalism, in 
the hands of which we found 
ourselves after the war is not a 
success. It is not imtelligent, it 
is not beautiful, it is not just, it 
is not virtuous—and it doesn’t 
deliver the goods. In short, we 
dislike it, and we are beginning 
to despise it. But when we won- 
der what to put in its place, we 
are extremely perplexed.” 

Lord Keynes became convinced 
apparently ever since the first 
World War that the world is em- 
barking on a variety of politico- 
economic experiments. He loved 
to play with ideas and in the 
above mentioned article he wrote: 

“We all need to be as free as 
possible of interference from 
economic changes elsewhere, in 
order to make our own favorite 
experiments towards the ideal 
social republic of the future.” 
This much is ‘certain. Lord 

Keynes considered that the out- 
standing fault of the economic so- 
ciety in which we live is its fail- 
ure to provide for full employ- 
ment, and he wishes to correct the 
“arbitrary and inequitable distri- 
bution of wealth and incomes.” 
He loved to play with ideas and 
was willing to embark the world 
on experimentation. But he was 
not dogmatic. Quite the contrary 
—he considered an intellectual in- 
firmity one’s incapacity to change 
ideas. (I wish as much could be 
said of his disciples! I shall re- 
vert to ths important point later.) 
I shall prove my point by two 
quotations from his writings. 

In a concluding note to his 
book, “The General Theory of 
Interest and 


Employment, 
Money,” he writes: 
“Is the fulfillment of these 





>» . put 


ideas a visionary hope? 


if the ideas are correct — an 
hypothesis on which the author 
himself must necessarily base 
what he writes—it would be a 
mistake, I predict, to dispute 
their potency over.a period of 
time.” , " 


In the above-mentoned article 
published. in the ““Yale Review,” 
he wrote: 


“Yet the new economic modes, 
towards which we ‘are blunder 
ing, are, in the essence of their 
nature, experiments. We have 
no clear idea laid up in our 
minds beforehand of exactly 
what we want. We shall dis- 
cover it as we move along, and 
we shall have to mould our ma— 
terial in accordance with our 
experience. Now for this proc- 
ess bold, free and remorseless 
criticisms [My note: for the at- 
tention of Keynes’ disciples and 
some Washington officials!] is a 
sine qua non of ultimate suc- 
cess, We need the collaboration 
of all the bright spirits of the 
age. Stalin has eliminated every 
independent, critical mind, even 
those sympathetic in general 
outlook... . Let Stalin be a ter- 
rifying example to all who seek 
to make experiments. If not, I, 
at any rate, will soon be back 
again in my old nineteenth- 
century ideals. .. .” 

Be * * 


Keynes’ Influence on U. S. 


Lord Keynes’ theories and ideas 
have influenced economic think- 
ing in the U.S.A. in two ways: 
they have either created an ap- 
palling and detrimental confusion 
in many uncritical minds, or they 
have been uncritically and dog- 
maticaly accepted by many aca- 
demic and governmental econo- 
mists, and also by many political 
leaders for reasons which I shall 
explain later. While the conse- 
quences of Lord Keynes’ theories 
are manifold—and not all of them 
bad!—the worst one, it seems to 
me, is that most of his disciples 
are not aware of the “hypotheti- 
cal” nature of his theories—not- 
withstanding the fact that he has 
himself clearly stated so, (see page 
383, of his “General Theory”)— 
and therefore are teaching and 
preaching dogmas and recom- 
mending policies in ‘actordance 
thereto, as if they were stemming 
out of a Bible. 

It may serve a useful purpose 
to remind Keynes’ disciples of one 





of his most forceful dicta. which 
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; he enunciated in the “Yale. Re- 


view” article of 1933: 

“. . Words: ought to be a lit- 
tle wild—for they are an as- 
sault of thoughts upon the un-—{ 
thinking. But when the seats of | 
power and authority have been 
attained, there should be no 
more poetic license. ...An ex- 
perimental society has: need to 
be far more efficient than ‘an 
old-established one, if it is to 
survive safely. ... When a doc- 
trinaire proceeds to action, he 
must, so to speak, forget his 
doctrine. For those who in ac- 
tion remember the letter will 
probably lose what they are 
seeking.” 

tk tk * 

Correspondence With Keynes 

After the publication of my es- 
Say on the consequences of Lord 
Keynes’ theories (see “Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle” of 
Feb. 8 and 15, 1945) I had an ex- 
change of letters with him, and I 
hereby offer two of them (those 
which were not marked ‘“Per- 
sonal’’) in the hope that they may 
serve a useful purpose in the 
thinking of some dogmatic disci- 
ples and followers of his theories, 
who may otherwise be doing lots 
of harm to our country and the 
rest of the world. 

Lord Keynes’ answers to my 
letters are evidence, I think, that 
he accepted some of my criticisms, 
notwithstanding, or should I say 
because, of his protestations, and 
that he was sharing my fears as 
to the consequences of his theo- 
ries, as confirmed in his posthu- 
mous article in the “Economic 
Journal,” referred to at the begin-— 
ning of this article. 

46 Gordon Square 
Bloomsbury 
June 26, 1945 

Philip Cortney, Esq. 

423 West 55 Street 

New York, U.S.A. 

Dear Mr. Cortney, 

Many thanks for sending me 
your pamphlet on my theories. 
You have indeed been a dili- 
gent student, and your lecturer 
must apologise for not having 
done better with you! 

But you have approached my 
words with a closed mind and 
have given your own interpre-— 
tation to them (as we are all 
apt to do) without having pen- 
etrated to their real full-blown 
meaning. 

There is hardly a passage or 
quotation in your essay for 
which you could not claim some 
textual justification in some- 
thing I have written in the last 
25 years. And yet, and yet... 
the result is to produce a story 
very remote indeed from what 
is my actual position and pur- 
pose. 

Anyhow you will be glad to 
hear that! And I can end up by 
most fully endorsing the last 
sentence of your preface—that 
“in order of urgency the main 
objective to be attained is the 
free convertibility of the pound 


sterling.” 
Yours very truly, 
Keynes 
New York we 
July 23, 19 
J New York 
July 23, 1946 


The Honorable Lord Keynes 
46 Gordon Square 
Bloomsbury 
England 
Dear Lord Keynes, 

Many thanks for your letter 
of June 26th. 

Being only in pursuit of truth, 
I am not insensible to your re- 
proach to have approached your 
words with a closed mind. It 
may be helpful to you, however, 
to know that the same reproach 
can be addressed to many pro- 
fessors of economics, among 
whom, some of the most promi- 
nent in the world, who have 
written to me, commending with 
more praise than I probably de- 
serve, my essay on the conse- 
quences of your theories. 


May I suggest very respect- 








fully that there is probably 








great need for a “Keynes inter- 
pretation of Keynes’ theories” 
for the following reasons: 


1) either the wording of your 
past writings leaves room for 
misinterpretations by those who 
have no special axe to grind, 
like myself—or 

2) it gives to your “professo- 
rial” opponents plenty of room 
for interpreting your ‘ideas the 
way they wish—or 


3) and to my mind, worst of 
all, it gives some of your disci- 
ples a pedestal to propagandize 
their own wrong ideas in prac- 
tically “Schachtian” terms. 

May I also respectfully sug- 
gest that the wording of your 
letter to me is open to misinter- 
pretation. When you _ protest 
that “the result is to produce a 
story very remote indeed from 
what is my actual position and 
purpose,” is one to understand 
that you share my views on the 
causes of the 1929 Depression 
and in general, on the economic 
and monetary developments be- 
tween the two wars? 

You will also be interested to 
learn that the last paragraph of 
your letter, which I brought to 
the attention of a few friends 
and Senators, was considered 
“news,” which fact is also prob- 
ably due to a misinterpretation 
of the ideas you stand for. 

In my last letter to you, I ex- 
pressed the hope that you may 
have a good time .. . at my ex- 
pense... reading my _ essay. 
Apparently, however, it did not 
quite produce this result. There- 
fore, I might perhaps finish this 
letter with a story which I think 
amusing, and pertinent to your 
situation among your fellow 
economists. I shall tell it to you 
in French, because I believe the 
story has more punch in the 
language in which I heard it. 

As you know, it is the custom 
in France that a couple wanting 
a divorce must appear before a 
judge for a fina] attempt at rec- 
onciliation. 

One day, there appeared be- 
fore the French judge a couple 
seeking a divorce. The woman 
was rather attractive and out- 
wardly very nice and sweet. 
The husband was the complain- 
ant. The judge tried to convince 
the husband he had better 
change his mind and said to 
him: “Je ne “comprends pas 
pourquoi vous voulez divorcer 
cette charmante femme, car, au 
fond, elle parait tres gentille.” 

The husband answered, some- 
what annoyed: “Il se peut que 
vous ayez raison, Monsieur le 
Juge, maise je ne suis pas sca— 
phandrier, moi!” 

Please believe me, dear Lord 
Keynes, 

Respectfully yours, 
Philip Cortney 

Keynes’ acknowledgment of 
my letter of July 23, 1945 is of 
no particular interest. 

Last winter I became disquieted 
by the conflicts between manage- 
ment and labor approximating 
sometimes civil war. Wrongly or 
rightly, it seemed to me that the 
main cause of our predicament 
was wrong thinking, particularly 
among government officals and 
economists, Inasmuch as Keynes 
bears a great responsibility for 
the confusion in thinking in eco- 
nomics and on account of his 
great influence on the minds of 
these people, it occurred to me 
that probably the only man who 
could straighten out our thinking 
was Lord Keynes himself. Hence 
my following letter to him. 

New York 
Jan. 3, 1946 


The Honorable Lord Keynes 
46 Gordon Square 
Bloomsbury 

London, W.C., England 
Dear Lord Keynes, 

You certainly realize the tur- 
moil which exists at present in 
the United States. The labor- 
management dispute has taken 
on an ugly aspect. Should this 
country lack, at the present 
juncture, the necessary intelli- 
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gence and wisdom, I am afraid 
‘the consequences may become 
ominous for the entire world. 
The confusion in thinking in 
economics has reached disquiet- 
ing proportions, If wrong ideas 
continue to have a hold on peo-— 
ple in key positions; if leader- 
ship of another sort does not 
assert itself quickly, I am afraid 
that this country will be pushed, 
albeit unwittingly and against 
its will and through devious 
ways, into economic and finan- 


cial nationalism and _ isolation- 
ism. 


I may be wrong in assuming 
that you are probably one of 
the few persons in the world 
who can do something about it, 

mean, something about 
straightening out our thinking. 
You have very nicely re- 
proached me that I have not 
done justice to your ideas. I 
wish to assure you that I have 
interpreted your writings with 
all the intellectual honesty of 
which I am capable. Further- 
more, if I have misunderstood 
you, then there is plenty of 
proof in my files that most of 
the economists and important 
professors in the world have 
gotten a wrong conception of 
your ideas. The worst result, 
however, is the abuse and dis- 
tortion of your ideas by parti- 
Sans, or by people who really 
have not understood anything 
of what you intended to say. 

At this time, you may right- 
fully ask what you could do to 
clarify this confusion. I think 
that an article by you stating 
in simple and clear language 
your present position on the 
subjects of savings, wages, pub- 
lic debt and currency-juggling 
to attain the goal of full em- 
ployment, would certainly 
arouse great interest and mighty 
channel thinking on sounder 
paths. I do not know personally 
where you stand at present on 
these subjects. The greatest 
compliment which I have been 
able to pay you was to state 
that your mind was flexible 
enough and that you were per- 
sonally of such intelligence that 
you would know to change your 
opinions when you think that 
facts warrant such a change. 
Your statement that I misap- 
praised your theories makes me 
wonder where you really stand 
today on thesc important sub-— 
jects. 

Personally, and I have said 
so in my essay on your theories, 
I have had the impression that 
you were endeavoring to find 
solutions to an individual free 
enterprise system, using the 
mechanism of economic liberal- 
ism. The usage some partisans, 
who do not know better, try to 
make of your theories is to 
prove that you are either a mer- 
cantilist or a socialist with to- 
talitarian propensities. The fact 
that you have been working 
hard to obtain a loan from the 
United States makes me believe 
you stand for individual free 
enterprise, economic liberalism 
and international multilateral) 
trade. Should my ideas meet 


with favorable reception on 
your part, I am of the opinion 
that your article should appear 
either in the London “Times,” 
or the New York “Times,” or the 
New York “Herald Tribune.” I 
am convinced that either the 
N. Y. “Times” or the N. Y. “Her- 
ald Tribune” would be very 
happy to publish an article 
written by you. 

I suggest publishing your ar- 
ticle in a newspaper because 
first, the matter is very urgent. 
and secondly, in order for your 
article to carry weight and in- 
fluence on public opinion, it 
will have, of course, to be 
coached in clear, simple terms, 
understandable by an average 


Please believe me, dear Lord 

- Keynes, 

Respectfully yours, 
Philip’ Cortney 


46 Gordon Square 
Bloomsbury 
January 16, 1946 

‘ Philip Cortney Esq. 

423 West 55 Street 

New York, U.S.A. 

Dear Mr. Cortney, 

Thank you for your letter of 
January 4th. If I had time and 
strength, I would act on your 
suggestion. But I am still some- 
what entangled in affairs and 
not free to give my mind to 
tasks of public exposition and 
education. 

Moreover, what you ask me 
to do is not easy, especially if, 
after a somewhat long silence, 
I had to address the instructed 
public as well as the uninstruct- 
ed public. Very difficult, and 
perhaps: impossible, to. handle 
both at the same time. 

I hope the day will come 
again when I shall be writing 
for public consumption. When 
that does come, it may be better 
to be guided, both in subject 
and in form, by how the spirit 
blows and what I feel I most 
want to do. 

Yours very truly, 
Keynes 


This letter proves beyond doubt 
that Lord Keynes agreed with the 
fears I was expressing in my let- 
ter of Jan. 16, 1946 and with my 
opinion on the origin of the wrong 
thinking which was the funda- 
mental cause of our great troubles. 


Misinterpretation of 1929 Depres- 
sion 
I explained in my essay on 
Keynes how and why his prestigc 
was enhanced—and why he did 
not deserve this credit—by. the 
departure from the gold standard 
by England in 1931, and by the 
U.S.A, in 1933. Due to his posi- 


mists and much of the “informe? 


depression in England—and ever 
in the U.S.A.—to the gold stand- 
ard, or to the return of the pounc 
sterling to par in 1925. Keynes 
himself, pronounced this diagnosis 
in this “Treatise on Money” pub- 
lished in 1930. In 1936, Lorc 
Keynes published “The General 
Theory of Unemployment” where- 
in he stated that he had become 
skeptical regarding the possibility 
of influencing the long-term in- 
terest rate by a monetary pclicy 
of the Central Banks. There is ir 
“The General Theory” no diagno- 
sis of the 1929 Depression, but the 


could have been perpetuated by 
“managing” all at once, the rate 
of interest, savings and_ invest- 
ments. 

I consider it to be one of the 
worst consequences of Lore 
Keynes’ ideas, the fact that ther 


world from making a realistic anc 
adequate diagnosis of the 192° 
Depression, which would help u’ 
to approach more intelligently th 
economic problems with whict 
we are presently confronted. 


the explanation that an insuffi- 
cient volume of aggregate expen- 
ditures is the main cause of an 
economic depression, and what is 
more, that the Government can 
offset by deficit spending any fall 
in “effective demand.” This the- 
ory—by no means new!—appealed, 
because of its specious simplicity 
to many economists, and particu- 


tion. 
The 


lects the structural 


as pointed out by Dr. Michael 





individual. 





tion in 1925 against.a return of 
the pound sterling to par, econo- 


public opinion” ascribed the 1929 


new theory implies that the boom 


distracted the economists of the 


The “General Theory” provided 


larly to many politicians, because 
the solution to our economic ills 
seems so simple and gives plenty 
of scope to government interven- 


simplified view of the 
causes of depression and of the 
remedy thereto, completely neg- 
maladjust- 
ments which usually lead to the 
breakdown of economic activity, 


Heilperin in his letter to the N. Y. 
“Times,” Aug. 11, 1946. The pan~ 


sions has resulted in a complete 
disregard, of the question ot ad- 
justment of prices and costs. The 
panacea of spending will result in 
an increase of government debt 
and inflation, but-why should we 
worry inasmuch as “in the long 
run, we shall all-be dead?” 


Warns Agains Exaggerated 
Orthedexy 


I wish to finish this article with 
an admonition to those of my fel- 
low-economists whose ideas I fun- 
damentally share, namely the 
economists of the classic or neo- 
classic school. 

I am convinced that the hold 
Keynes’ theories has on most 
minds and particularly on the 
younger generation is due, to no 
small extent, to the fact that the 
average opponent of Keynes’ can 
be charged “with exaggerated or- 
thodoxy and unwillingness to cri- 
ticize traditional views” as it was 
asserted by Dr, Albert Hahn in his 
address at Harvard University in 
1944, 


My fellow-economists of the 
classic bent seem, with too few 
exceptions, incapable or unwilling 
to think over again their basic as-— 
sumptions and theories in the 
light of economic, social and polit— 
ical realities. If the facts do not 
square with their doctrinal pre- 
possessions, they request a change 
of the facts! Their position is log- 
ical and consistent, but unrealistic 
and therefore dangerous because 
they play into the hands of money 
cranks and heretics, and thereby 
help to destroy the basis of our 
Society. 

Let me give two examples, to 
make my criticism clear. 


The classical school teaches that 
supply creates its own demand, 
and that therefore general over- 
production is impossible. Most of 
the classic economists continue to 
maintain this view, and base on 
it their criticism of Keynes’ the- 
ories, and in particular, his asser- 
tion that at times, there are in our 
economy “involuntarily unused 
resources.” If the real economic 
world were functioning in ac- 
cordance with the assumption and 
tenets of the classic theory, their 
position would be sound. Unfor- 


tunately, their position is un- 
sound, because their assumption is 
true today only as a broad gener- 
ality. No one will deny that Pro- 
fessor Charles Rist is a sound 
thinker. In the last French edi- 


tion of his “History of Economic 
Doctrines,”.he writes? * vi 


' “The old formula’ of J. Bi: Lay; 
by which he thinks he can exor- 
cise the ghost of depression 
‘products are bought with 
products’ remains always true 
in its generality, but has only a 
remote relation to the phenom- 
enon (general depression) we 
are examining.” 


Quite recently, an organization 
created to defend our individual 
free enterprise system, issued a 
pamphlet, widely distributed on 
“profits and the wage problem.” 
The author of this pamphlet de- 
scribes thusly the formation of 
wages in a free market, in con- 
trast to the establishing of wages 
in accordance with the ability to 
pay of the employer as measured 
by his profits. 

“Free markets prevent spe- 
cial privilege. Under a free la- 
bor market, different wage rates 
for the safne kind of labor could 
not long exist. Differential 
wage rates would be self-de- 
feating. 

Now what would happen un. 
der a free labor market? Of 
course those getting the low 
wages would be dissatisfied. 
Some would strike for higher 
pay; others would apply for jobs 
with the firms that pay high 
wages for the same kind of 
work. The low-wage firms 
would find that they could keep 
their workers only by raising 
wages. The high-wage concerns 
would see that they could lower 
wages and still get all the work- 
ers they wanted. 

After considerable milling 
about, an equilibrium wage rate 
would be settled. At this rate. 
the same for all workers doing 
the same kind of work, each 





employer could get all the 
workers he wanted, and every 
worker willing to work for that 


words, this wage 


able them to get labor for less. 
There would be other employ- 
ers who were making handsome 
profits, but that would not com- 
pel them to pay higher wages. 

“Suppose now we start with 
a different and more realistic 





assumption. Given a previously 


Wage could get a job. In other 
rate would 
“clear the market” as the econ- 
omists say. There would be em- 
ployers who could make little 
or no profit paying this rate, 
but that would in no wise en- 


established equilibrium, let us 
assume that labor “€enters its 
demands ywpon a.‘few of the 
most prosperous firms. That 
appears to be wnat has recently 
been going on in the United 
States. And let us further as- 
sume that these few firms, on 
account of high profits, are in- 
duced to raise wages. Still-as- 
suming a free labor market, 
what happens? Just about the 
same as before. The high-wage 
firms are swamped with work- 
ers seeking jobs. They soon 
realize that there is no neces- 
sity of their paying extra high 
wages in order to get workmen. 
They drop their wage rate down 
to about the rate that generally 
prevailed for that kind of labor. 
We are back at equilibrium 
once more—a level of wage 
rates permitting employment 
for all, with all workers . of 
equal ability receiving about 
the same wage for the same 
type of work.” 


What relation does this descrip- 
tion bear to the realities of our 
life, may I ask in a friendly spirit? 

On the other hand, the new 
book by Henry Hazlitt, “Econom- 
ics in One Lesson” is a good ex- 
ample of what can be done to ex- 
plain with lucidity the first prin- 
ciples of classic economics, 

The masses, I am_ convinced, 
will not accept in the future 
either a fatalistic development of 
a prolonged depression or mass 
unemployment. What is our an- 
swer, which takes account. of po- 
litical, social and economic reali- 
ties, to prevent the recurrence of 
depressions, like in 1929, or larg 
unemployment like in the 1930's? 
What do we propose to do to 
counteract or mitigate the gather~- 
ing momentum of a deflation? 
How and when should we inter=- 
vene? The dogmatic classicist 
may answer: “Let nature take its 
course.” I shall then not hesitate 
to retort: “This is the course to 
social upheaval, chaos and most 


probably dictatorship.” 


William M. Watts Resumes 

AUBURN, N. Y.—William M. 
Watts is again active in the se- 
curities business from offices at 
19 East Genesee Street. In the 
past he did business as an in- 
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Quarterly 
Canadian Review 


August 1946 Edition 
Volume X, Nos. 2 & 3 


This enlarged Edition is a 
record of wartime finance 
in Canada. [It includes, 
among other things, indi- 
vidual studies of: 


1. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment 
2. Each of the nine 


Canadian provinces 


3. Corporate profits 
since 1936 


Cepies available to banks, 
imsurance companies and 
other institutions on _ re- 
quest. 





Canadian Securities 
= By WILLIAM McKAY 


Charges by Dr. J. J. Brown, young Toronto scientist, that there 
has been waste of public money in the disposal of war materials by 
the Canadian War Assets Corporation; have led to loud and insistent 
demands for a complete investigation of the allegations. 

'. In newspaper and magazine articles, Dr. Brown has revealed 
that with $900 he was able to purchase as scrap from junk dealers 
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| wondered (and, 





parliamentary Committee on War 
Expenditures and Economies at 
Ottawa has heard his story but as 
vet has given no indication of 
coming to any decision on the 
truth or significance of his ac-— 
cusations. It is part of Dr. Brown’s 
contention that the Air Force, fol- 
lowing instructions from War 
Assets, mutilated certain types of 
surplus and repairable equipment 
during the first: six months: of 
1945. 

If Canada can find some way 
to maintain indefinitelg the util- 
ities and the values of surplus 
war stocks at their wartime price 
levels, she will indeed suceeed in 
overcoming a problem which has 
given no end of trouble to gov- 
ernment officials, industrial lead— 
ers and a large segment of the 
public-at-large in the | United 
States since the end of the war. 

The war industries of Canada’s 
neighbor south of the border alse 
in some areas 
where they may be some: lag, 
probably still wonder) what to do 
with the surplus war stocks. they 
had (or have) on hand. The: gov- 
ernment authorities have not been 
very helpful in disposing .of this 
problem, either. Perhaps very lit- 
tle can be done about it because 
material that is no longer needed 
is very obviously practically 
worthless surplus. In fact, the 
government is known to have ac- 
quiesced in relegating much 
“good” equipment in various 
stages of assembly to the junk 
pile. 

The criminal implications of 
Dr. Brown’s charges might, of 
course, throw a different light on 
at lest some phases of Canadian 
effort to dispose of no longer 
needed paraphenalia of war. In 
the United States, the attempt has 
been to salvage where salvage 
was possible at all, but, with rare 
exceptions possibly, never at the 
wartime level of prices. 


Bank Directors Resign 


Banking circles in Canada last 
week were stirred by the report 
that five directors of Barclays 
Bank in Montreal had resigned 
over what was described as “a 
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difference of opinion with the par-— ! 


ent institution: in England on 
fundamental policy.” The directors 
‘who turned in their resignations 
were Allan A. Magee, president; 
Col. J. L. Ralston, L. A. Tasche 

reau, J. C. Cushing and Henry 
Borden. The remaining five d:- 
rectors, all representatives of the 
parent institution, are-residents of 
Great Britain with the exception 
of H. A. Stevenson who is now, 
president and J. H. G. Vale who 
is general manager. 


Tourist Business Brisk 


Despite the fact that the Ameri- 
can dollar no longer commands a 
premium in. Canada (though Ca- 
nadian dollars are sold at a rela- 
tively high discount in the free 
market in New York), the inrush 
of tourists from the United States 
to Canada continues unabated. 
Bookings at many Canadian’ re- 
sorts are reported at 100% for the 
remainder of this month and run— 
ning from 50 to 75% for the first 
two weeks in September. The 
hotels in the bird-shooting areas 
of Manitoba expect to get all the 
business they can handle the lat- 
ter part of September and all of 
October. The hotels at Brooks, Al- 
berta, are reported to be booked 
solid for the pheasant season open-— 
ing Sept. 16. 


Forest Fires Cause Considerable 
Damage 


Forest fires have been causing 
considerable damage in the rich 
timber country of central and 
Eastern Canada. At one time last 
week, fires were. reported in 34 
sections of northern Ontario. 
Thunderstorms and showers: aided 
firefighters throughout the prov- 
ince on Friday but the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests said 
hazards in many districts were 
still high. The United States For- 
est Service responded to emer- 
gency calls for help in combating 
two fires in Quentin Park north 
of Minnesota. 


Steel Strike Continues 

Shortages of materiais due to 
the steel and other strikes were 
cited as the main reason for the 
closing of the Canadian plants of 
Massey—Harris Co., Ltd., throw.ng 
some 5,000 persons out of work. 
Since the beginning of June, Ca- 
nadians have lost more than $7, 
000,000 in wages as the direct re— 
sult of strikes, it has been esti- 
mated. Fast on the heels of a 
statement made by Acting Finance 
Minister Douglas C. Abbot before 
the Parliamentary Industrial Re 
lations Committee that a grant of 
any wage increase beyond ten 
cents-an-hour in the steel indus- 
try would seriously increase the 
dangers of uncontrollable infla— 
tion in Canada. Patrick Conroy, 
chairman of the Wage Coordinat- 
ing Committee of the Canadian 
Congress of Labor, told the same 
committee he would not advise 
striking steel men to return to 
work on a ten-cent-an-hour in-— 
crease, pointing out he was satis 
fied Canadian industry could meet 
wage increases of fifteen-cents— 
an-hour. Louis R. Beaudoin, Lib 
eral member of Parliament from 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges, warned that 
if striking unions persisted in de- 
mands for an hourly wage in- 
crease of fifteen cents or more an 
hour “across the board,’ Canada’s 


farmers regard as justified a pro- 
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milk, butter, eggs and other farm 
products. 


Plan New 55-mile Railway Line 


The Standing Committee on 
Railways, Canals and Telegraph 
Lines has before it for: considera 
tion a House of Commons resolu- 
tion which would authorize the 
Canadian National Railways to 
construct a new 55-mile line from 
Barraute to Kiask Falls on the 
Bell River in Quebec at an ‘esti- 
mated cost of $4,125,000. The line 
would open up an area capable of 
supporting an agricultural. popu- 
lation of about 15,600 and would 
contact a 940 square mile region 
containing 5,200,000 cords of tim-~ 
ber. Tobacco growers in Ontario 
expect a reeord crop of .90,000,000 
pounds this year, accerding to a 
survey. Dow Chemical of Canada; 
Ltd., at Sarnia, Ont., will be pro- 
ducing styrene for. the Canadian 
market within a few months, it 
has been announced. 


Newsprint Strong in Stock 
Markets 


One of the features in the Ca- 
nadian stock markets during the 
past week has been the. strength 
shown in newsprint, probably in 
anticipation of an expected rise in 
the OPA price in the United 
States which receives about 80% 
or so of all Canadian newsprint. 
Abitibi common: for instance, was 
up a point and preferred up a 
fraction. Consolidated Paper was 
up three-quarters of a point. On 
Monday and Tuesday — golds 
strengthened selectively. Quée 
mont, which sold at $14 a week 
ago yesterday, closed at $17 on 
Tuesday. The market for Canadian 
external bonds remained quiet 
with little change in prices. Ca 
nadian internal bends improved 
somewhat as a result of a slight 
strengthening, % to '% point, in 
the rate for Canadian funds in 
New York. 


Montreal Vetes to Refund 
$47,000.000 in External 
Obligations 


Important n@ws, too, was the 
report that the Montreal City 
Council had passed a by-law pro- 
viding for the refunding of av- 
proximately. $47,000,000 in ex 
ternal municipal bonds in compet 
itive bidding at New York Aug. 
22. 


Trends in Steck and Bond Prices 


The August issue of the Quar 
terly Canadian Review, published 
by Dominion Securities Corp., re 
veals that “since the first of the 
year there has been.a definite up-— 
ward trend in the prices of stocks 
listed on Canadian stock ex 
changes. A study of the market, 
however, should be divided into 
two periods, the first from Jan. 
1 to June 39 and the second from 
June 30 to the present time. This 
division is necessary because on 
July 5 the official premium on the 
U. S.. dollar was. changed from 
10%-101%4% to 0%-% of 1%. The 
total value of stocks listed on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange on June 
30 was $7,852;700,000, down from 
$8,056,200,008 on May 31, but al- 
most $1,500,000,000 ahead of the 
value on June 30, 1945. 

“The prices for Canadian ex 
ternal bonds in the United States 
again advanced during the first 
half. of the year. During the vast 





Canadian Crop Report 
By Bank of Montreal 


In its summary of crop condi- 
tions in Canada, the Bank of 
Montreal reported on Aug. 1 in 
part: 

“Rainfall throughout the Prai- 
rie Provinces during the past 
week was confined to light scat- 
tered showers and high tempera~ 
tures and drying winds. are rap- 
idly depleting moisture. Most of 
the wheat is headed and filling 
reasonably well.and coarse grains 
continue to make satisfactory 
progress. Extent of damage from 
the frosts of last week in central 
and northern districts of Sas- 
katchewan and north-eastern Al- 
berta has not yet been fully de- 
termined, but it is considered 
yields and grades will be some- 
what reduced. Damage from 
hail, rust and pests is slight, but 
weeds are troublesome in some 


areas. Sugar beets are in good 
condition. In the Province of 
Quebec, rains during the past 


week have benefited all crops and 
the general outlook is promising. 
The harvesting of an average crop 
of hay of good quality is nearing 
competiiton. Pasturage is in fair 
to good condition. Grains are 
filling well in. most districts. and 
average yields. are indicated, 
Roots are progressing satisfac- 
torily. An average yield of apples 
and small fruits is expected. To- 
bacco plants are in good condi- 
tion. In Ontario, scattered showers 
during the past ten days have 
been beneficial and crop pros- 
pects generally continue favor- 
able, but more rain is needed, 
particularly in eastern and cen- 
tral sections of the province. Har- 
vesting of fall wheat is well 
advanced and cutting of spring 
grains is fairly general; about 
average yields. are anticipated. 
Storing of a slightly below nor- 
mal crop of good quality Hay is 
nearing completion. Beans, toma- 
toes, roots and tobacco are doing 
well. Pastures generally need 
moisture. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, favorable conditions have 
prevailed in most districts and 
crops generally show improve- 
ment. Additional moisture is re- 
quired in parts of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. Harvesting 
of a below average croy of hay is 
well advanced, Pasturage is in 
fair condition. Grains indicate a 
fairly good yield. The potato crop 
promises to be good average; 
other roots show good growth. An 
average crop of apples of good 
quality is in prospect. In British 
Columbia, further dry, hot 
weather throughout the Province 
has continued to benefit all crops, 
but heavy anticipated tree fruit 


yields have been reduced to some 
extent by serious damage from 
hail in certain areas of the Oka- 
nagan. Picking of a good tomato 
crop is in progress and all vege~ 
table roots and grains are growing 
well. Pasture conditions are above 
average.” 


New Put & Call Member 
The Put and Call Brokers:and 
Dealers Association, Inc: an- 





several weeks. however, there | nounces that Berton W. Godnick 


has been a slight decline in sym- 


pathy with the downward trend | 
for high-grade American obliga— | 


tions.” 
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of Godnick & Son, New York 
City, has been elected a member 
of the association. 
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Foresees 20% Tax Reduction $290" bee nuc” 


(Continued from page 893) 


much the servant of the bureau- 
crats and wastrels. 

“This Administration has spon 
sored every conceivable crack-—pot 
scheme of pressure groups to pile 
additional costs on the backs of 
the taxpayers. Then, after the ap 
propriations have been made and 
the money turned over to the bu- 
reaucrats, the President comes 
forth with much fanfare and 
pleads with the heads of de 
partments not to spend the money 
they have been given for the next 
12 months. Instead of ordering 
drastic reductions in the budget 
and appropriations, he offers this 
belated and idle gesture as evi- 


‘ dence of the so-called determina-— 


- tion of this 


Administration to 


economize. And the would-be 


. government experts, whose stand-— 


ing has sunk to an all-time low 
during the past year because of 
their tendency to: juggle facts to 
serve the political expediency of 
the moment; come forth with re- 


_ Vised estimates in an effort to 


make the excessive appropriations 


. a bit more palatable to the Ameri- 
can people. 


“But the American people are 


- not. being. fooled. During the ex- 


. pansion of 


New Deal bureaus 
throughout the country. in the 30’s 


- and. the unnecessary and unbe- 
. lievable squandéring of money by 


' Federal 


this Administration during the 
war, the people have seen the 
government handling 
public money tn their home com- 
munities. They know of the 
hordes of useless Federal em- 


. ployees, for they have had first- 


_hand contact with them. These 
. personal experiences by the man 


in the factory, on the farm or in 
a store are associated quite easily 
with the crushing tax burden 


~ they are being asked to bear in 
- peacetime by this Administration. 


“There is only one sure cure. 


- Cut off the source of much of the 


Federal government’s income by 
reducing taxes and compel the 
government to retrench, live 
within its income and at the same 
time start paying off the debt. 
The first step is the election of a 
Republican Congress in Novem- 
ber. Then in 1947 individual in 


' come taxes will be reduced 20%.” 


- tional Repub-— 


_ a political. is- 


1946 elec- 


* 
Another statement emanating 
from the National Republican 


Headquarters, also attacked Dem- 
ocratic fiscal policies. According 
to Rep. Clar 
ence J. Brown 
of Ohio, Na 


lican Cam- 

paign Direc- 
tor, President 
Truman’s re 

cent revised 
budget mes- 
sage “is ac- 
cepted in 
the spirit in 
which, pre- 
sumably, it 
Was given—as 





sue in the 


Clarence J. Brown 


tions.” 


_-fore. him “Mr. 


‘+ 


“Mr. Truman has talked about 
balanced. budgets: before, and be- 
Rooseyelt talked 
about balanced budgets for many 
long -years,” Mr. Brown said, “but 


every result was the same—more. 


deficits and more. debt. 
. ..“This time witha huge Federal 


| income of $35. to $39 billion and 


with the-oportuni) 
’ en. wartime s 
- fois; Mr:. Truman - is losing. the: 


ty to -cut. down 
ing and pay- 


. most ‘favorable opportunity ever 


presented to balance .the budget. 


’ Tf not now, when will he ever be 
* able to balance the budget? A 
- worried, tax-oppressed inflation- 

plagued nation wants to know.” 


* rector charged 


The. Republican Campaign Di- 
that from the 
budget message and the record of 


‘ Democrats in Congress the nation 





can. expect only “higher and 
higher texes and more and more 


spending at their hands.” He 
added that by contrast the Repub 
licans in Congress have been out- 
voted “time and again in their 
efforts to reduce appropriations.” 
“Mr. Truman’s -own figures 
show a 400% increase over 1941, 
which was Mr. Roosevelt’s ban- 
ner spend-year,” he said. 
“Mr. Truman’s Secretary of the 
Treasury—perhaps more realistic 
than his chief—says that taxes 
may have to be raised next year.” 

In considering the revised 
budget, Representative Brown 
singled out for attack four spe— 
cific points which he described as 
“misleading either through the 
use of imagination or inganna-— 
tion.”’ 

1. Mr. Truman’s pretext of ask- 
ing for “drastic action to hold 
down expenditures” in Federal 


memo to those agencies to refrain 
from spending money already ap- 


not so naive or unfamiliar with 


the Democrat “spend; ‘spend| 


the record, it is more probable 
that the agencies will come back 
for more money. For instance; 
only last week Congress passed 
the Administration’s seventh re- 
vised deficiency appropriation 
bill—for $2™% billion. ' 


lotted by Congress. 


elections will be over. 


gram — the highest 
budget in history—Mr. 


happily selected 


says he will get $18.4 billions from 
that source, which compares with 
$19 billions collected last year 
when there was a high, wartime 
economic activity and when there 
were no periods of idleness be+ 
cause of reconversion and strikes. 
But by the time the revenue 
books show how much Mr. Tru-. 
man’s estimate is in error, the 
election will,be over. Remember 
he admits his January estimates 
were 25% in error. 

4.. The President’s. message im- 
plies that the blame for his uh- 
balanced budget lies with Con- 


gress and its new spending laws. 


We remind Mr. Truman that it is 
a Democrat Congress and he. is 
the leader of the Democrat Party. 
We also remind him that many of 
the spending measures. weré 
recommended by him. and that 
every one of them received his 


Mr. Truman’asked for. 


have learned that it is the’ na- 


tionary trends; that 


‘clipped 


-buys no merchandise. 
“With such a huge Federal in- 
come as $39 billions—or even $35 


of Congress most urgently empha 
size to the taxpaying. citizens that 
the Democrat. Congress has dis— 
mally failed in its most favorable 
opportunity for relieving the op— 








pressed.” 


3. In an effort to show that tax 
collections come close to paying 
for the lavish expenditure pro-— 


anticipated last January. He now 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. offered to 
the public Aug. 13 $2,000,000 
Sun Ray Drug Co: 3'%% deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1961, at 104 
and -accrued interest, to yield 
3.16% to maturity.. Proceeds from 
the sale of new debentures will be 
applied to the payment of long- 
term and short-term loans 
amounting to $1,200,000, and it is 
expected, according to the pros- 
pectus, that, approximately $295,- 
600 wil. be used to purchase the 
assets of Media’ Drug Stores, Inc., 
which operates a chain of 12 retail 
stores in Philadelphia, Norris- 
town, Upper Darby, Lansdowne, 
Wayne and Media, Pa. The com- 
pany intends to use $150,000 out 
of the proceeds to finance addi- 
tional inventories for existing 
stores and the balance of proceeds 
will be used for general corporate 


agencies is merely a pretty-please | purposes. 


Giving effect to this financing, 
the company’s outstanding capi- 


propriated to them. The nation is| talization consists of the $2,000,- 


000° debentures’ being offered, 
8,133 shares of 6% cumulative 


spend” policy that it will believe convertible preferred stoek, par 
economies will be effected. From |¢25 and 105,686 sharés ‘of com- 


mon. stock. 


Sun Ray Drug Co. was incorpor- 
ated: in 1929 under Pennsylvania 
laws. ‘As of Jan. 1, 1946, the com- 
pany was merged with Nevins 
Drug Company. It operates a 


’ , chain of 83 retail stores in Penn- 
ieee oene aueee wipes sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
that the budget is “almost bal_ and Delaware. A substantial num- 
anced” this year. This is‘ based on | 2€" Of company’s stores are in the 
revised “estimates” that (1) more| Philadelphia area. 
taxes will be collected than at| Stores, 48 are operated under the 
first thought and (2) government| ‘Tade name of “Sun Ray” and the 
won’t. spend all the money al.|"e™mainder under the trade name 
But even|°%f “Nevins.” 
these self-sparing estimates show | ®andled by the company includes 
ihat Democrat spending for the| Staple drugs and pharmaceutical 
second peacetime year will run| Supplies, 
the budget $1.9 billions into the | letries, electrical appliances, hos- 
red. By the time, next year, when | Pital and surgical supplies, hard- 
we discover this estimate is short| Ware and household supplies and 
by one or two billions, the 1946| various other products. 





Of the 83 


The meérehandise 


tobacco products, toi- 





ee 


J. B. Eaton in San Fran. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 


peacetime | John Burwell Eaton is engaging 
Truman |in the investment business from 
further misleads the nation in his| offices at 400 Montgomery Street. 
“estimates” by|Mr. Eaton was previously con- 
anticipating $5.5 billions more in-—| nected with Davies & Mejia. 

4 come on individual taxes than he 





Market Background Likely 
To Produce New Vigor 


(Continued from page 884) 
oughly disproved during the pre. © 
war years. vance which occurred in the 
“averages” in the meantime. 
Such a situation is merely a 
reflection of the fact that demand 
for goods is satisfied in various 
stages. -Demands, so to speak, are 
filled one by one. Usually in an-' 
ticipation of this situation, there 
is a downturn first in one group 
of securities, followed m succes- 





Boom-Bust Theory 

Primary basis for much of the 
present cautious sentiment is the 
widespread advertisement of the 
‘boom-bust’ theory. Some fears 
as to the duration of the boom no 
doubt are well founded in view 
of the fact that when the first 
OPA Extension Bill was vetoed 
by the President, wholesale prices 
rose about 13% and food prices 
25%. On the other hand,’ prices 
of other. than farm and food prod- 
ucts gained only 2.5%, while all | jnemselves. 


raw materials advanced’ 12% and]; 1] may be premature to call at- 
manufactured goods about 10%. | tention to such a situation at this 
Purchasing power is not unlim-| t¢jme while the prospect over the 
ited and Naturally if costs in-| months ahead is for relatively 
crease out of proportion to| high activity in production and 
consumer incomes, demand iS|trade, but sight cannot be lest of 
diminished rather than increaSed:|the fact that the consumer goods 


Thus, a further rapid rise on top |peonp which Has now beén® under 
of ' that already 


should bé looked upon as an omen | fied at least to .a large extent, a 
of ill. portent insofar as the in-| very sizable part of the accumu- 
vestor is concerned, since it would |} jated demand: 
have the effect of increasing dis- 
proportionately the value of pro- 


general downtrend. Such prob- 


pattern as basic forees expend 


sive series by other groups, final- . 
ly culminating in a broad and . 


ably will prove to be the market , 


experienced way for nearly a year has satis— 


To cite a few 
statistics, more or less at random 
to illustrate the point, it might be , 








duction and diminishing purchas- | n6teq@ that production of vacuum | 


ing power to absorb such produc- | oleaners in June was 177,000 units 
tion. vs. 156,000 average in 1941; wash- 

Barring such a development, @/jng machines 193,000 vs. 158,000; 
prolonged and sustained period of | radios 1,378,000 vs. 1,100,000; gas 
high industrial activity is in pros-| stoves 141,000 vs. 125,000; pas- 
pect. This simple statement is|cenger car tires 5,200,000 vs. 4,- 
based on the fact that total de- rr 
mand for goods—for domestic and| yds, vs. 692,000,000 yds. 
foreign account—is still ‘ 


200,000; cotton fabrics 791,000,000 — 
On the . 
vastly | other hand, auto output was 142,- ; 


greater than present total produc-|9099 units vs. 358,000; cast irom | 


tive capacity, . This, 
argument and provides assurance 
that the boom will last. 


How Markets Disintegrate 


De eI 
It -should be recognized, of 
course, that all markets, both bull 


s a 
| , Be MacKenzie Baird Now 
and bear, after continuing for : 
latively long periods, tend to 
disintegrate” and develop forces Mercier Co. P artner 


within themselves. DETROIT, MICH.—MacKenzie 

On previous occasions we -hhave|C. Baird has been admitted to 
poihted out that certain securities | partnership in Mercier, McDowell 
could have been purchased for| & Dolphin, Buhl Building, mem- 
instance in 1927 and sold out at] bers of the Detroit Stock Eix- 
a loss at the top-of-the market in| change. He had been associated 


in the business picture most cer- 
tainly will cast their shadows m 
the stock market, 














1929 despite the tremendous ad- with the firm for some years. 











— 


approval ‘ and signature.- More} 
than that, the Congress’ actually| - 
apprcpriated $1.5. billion less than’) 


‘tional debt and Federal. spending |. 
which are producing the inflat |' 
money |) 
- off the nation’s — pay |; 
checks as’ taxes prodtices no jobs, | 





“Phe President seems not yet to}: 


billions—and still an unbalanced }; 
-budget, the Republican members|, 
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in other | radiators about one-half of pre- | 
words, is the substance of the bull war, and so forth. Coming events. 
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Michigan Brevities 


(Continued from page 888) 
common stock of the following 
firms: Ainsworth Mfg., Armour, 
Hayes Industries, Interlake Iron, 
International Nickel, Interna- 
tional Tel. and Tel., Loew’s, Lu- 
kens Steel, Northern Pacific, 
Pepsi-Cola, RKO, So. Pacific and 
Westinghouse Electric. 

Bo oo 3k 

F. L. Jacobs Co. has arranged 
for a 15-month $2 million loan 
from the National Bank of De- 
troit. 

* oo 

Superior Tool & Die Company’s 
615,945 shares of $1 par common 
are now being traded on the local 
exchange. 

Bo tk Be 

Universal Products Company 
holders have O. K.’d recapitali- 
zation plan increasing author- 
ized capital from 100,000 to 
300,000 $10 par’sharés. Two 6f 
the new stock will be issued for 
each share of the old stock. The 
remaining 100,000 will be held 

in reserve. 

* a as 

The SEC has approved a pro- 
posal whereby the National Gas 
& Electric Corp. of Benton Har- 
‘bor would borrow $2,100,000 from 
banks. Proceeds will be used to 
retire National’s first lien colla- 
teral trust 5% bonds outstanding 
in the principal amount of $2,- 
000,000 at a redemption price of 





105 plus accrued interest. 
ok *% % 


C. S. Davis, President of Borg- 
Warner Corp. has announced the 
completion of an arrangement for 
a $30,000,000 revolving credit 
usable at any time in the 10-year 
period dating from Sept. 1, 1946 
to Aug. 31, 1956. National Bank 
of Detroit is a participant in the 
transaction. 

h % % 

General Motors Corp. has sold 
$125 millions in long term notes 
to 8 life insurance companies. 
Proceeds are for additional plant 
expenditures and increased work- 
ing capital. Of the total note, 96 
millions mature in ’76 and were 
taken at 991%2%. The balance will 
mature in ’66 and were taken at 
100%4%. Interest in both was 
2% %.. 

ok % oo 
Trading volume on the De- 
troit Stock Exchange continues 
at,a record breaking high level. 

For the first seven months 3,- 

353,304 shares, valued at $40,- 

113,292 changed hands, as 

against 2,984,120 or $30,361,747 

in the similar 1945 period. 
% * 


Jerome E. J. Keane has been 
admitted to membership on the 
Detroit Stock Exchange. A for- 
mer governor of the exchange, he 
is again operating his firm, Keane 
& Co. 


k Bo mw 
War Assets Administration has 








received 2 bids on the former 
Bendix Aviation plant at Owosso. 
Bidders were Candler-Hill of De- 
troit, $500,000 and Electric Auto- 
Lite, $720,000. Bids were for- 
warded to Washington. 

k He * 


The SEC has approved the re- 
capitalization plan of Michigan 
Gas & Electric Co. The utility 
will reclassify its capital stock 
into $100 par preferred and $10 
par common. It will acquire 
$162,500 par amount of common 
stock from _ shareholders and 
create a capital surplus of a 
similar amount. 


The company will also sell 
at competitive bidding $3,506,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series A, and 14,000 shares of 
$100 par preferred. The pre- 
ferred sale will be subject to 
an exchange offer to holders of 
prior lien and preferred stock. 


David Dattels Opens 


KITCHENER, ONT., CAN. 
David: R. Dattels is forming D. R. 
Dattels & Company. with offices 
in the Medical Arts. Building: to 
act as dealers in government, 
municipal and corporation bonds 
and investment stocks. Mr. Dat- 
tels was formerly connected with 
Seagram, Harris & Bricker and 
more recently was manager of the 
bond department for W. R. 
Bricker & Co, 
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The Businessman’s Role in 
Directing Our Economic Future 


(Continued from page 880) 


ness spending, we shall then be 
able to maintain the level of ag- 
gregate demand necessary for full 
employment. (An allied proposal 
is that Government should not 
spend directly for this purpose, 
but rather increase consumer 
purchasing power by reducing 
taxes, etc., when depression 
threatens. ) 


Even a brief study of our eco- 
nomic history, say since 1900, 
should quickly call into question 
the adequacy of each of these ap- 
proaches to sustained full produc- 
tion. Prior to 1933 private enter- 
prise had as much freedom (and 
tax relief) as it can ever hope to 
have in the future; its productive 
achievements were» remarkable, 
but it did not achieve continuous 
full employment. During prac- 
tically all this period, also, the 
real wages of factory workers ad- 
vanced steadily. Yet this was not 
sufficient to assure full employ- 
ment; in fact, the most spectacu- 
lar increases in wage rates took 
place between 1933 and 1940, and 
were associated with our most 
persistent unemployment. During 
the 1930s we had Governmental 
fiscal policies resembling fairly 
closely those of “compensatory 
spending” and monetary expan- 
sion, but they were far from com- 
pletely successful. It would ap- 
pear from this experience that 
continued deficit spending of 
wartime magnitude might be 
necessary to maintain full em- 
ployment by such a policy in 
peace—a possibility not accepted 
and not explored by most of the 
devotees of the compensatory- 
spending approach. (They as- 
sume, quite conveniently, that in 
the nature of things the deficits 
in bad years will be fully or 
largely offset by budget surpluses 
in prosperous years.) 


The Businessman’s Viewpoint 


I am _ particularly concerned 
with the businessman’s viewpoint 
toward the control of our eco- 
nomic future. If he will examine 
the free-enterprise system as a 
whole with the same objectivity 
and acumen that he brings to the 
problems of his own business, he 


will observe that in recent de- 
cades it has developed an addi- 
tional complicating factor—or, 
more properly, defect — which 
compels some far-reaching 
changes in his own economic 
thinking. This development is 
the appearance of mass unem- 
Table I. (constant 1940 $s) 





ployment in prosperity. Its early 
and mild manifestations can be 
traced back to the 1920s, but its 
significance was not clearly dis- 
cernible until 1940 and 1941. The 
year 1940 was one of “normal 
prosperity’—it shows as 101.7% 
of normal on the Cleveland Trust- 
Ayres Index—yet it was marked 
by unemployment averaging 7.5 
millions... The year 1941 was one 
of extraordinary and unexampled 
prosperity—127.2% of ‘normal’ 
vs. 110.3% in 1929—yet even in 
that year unemployment averaged 
5 millions, a figure which cur- 
rent economic planning regards 
as inadmissible for even a future 
average year, 

Economists and businessmen 
are so accustomed to associating 
mass unemployment with cyclical 
depression—or quasi-permanent 
“stagnation” —that they have 
given little attention to this rela~ 
tively new phenomenon of unem- 
ployment in prosperity. This sub- 
ject. requires detailed quantita— 
tive analysis. Let me content my- 
self here with pointing out three 
significant conclusions from my 
studies, the material for which 
goes back to 1900. These are: 

(1) The unemployment of 1940 
and 1941 was not due in any 
significant degree to a slacken- 
ing of national growth as com- 
pared with previous normal years. 

(2) Its origin may be traced to 
two dynamic factors, viz: (a) a 
persistent tendency for produe- 
tivity to expand faster than per 
capital income (or living stand- 
ards); (b) a recent tendency for 
the working force to expand rela- 
tive to weighted population. 

Both of these troublesome fac- 
tors are likely to face us in future 
normal years. 

(3) The development of unem- 
ployment in the past has been re- 
tarded significantly by the steady 
reduction in working hours. If 
this aid is rejected in future 
years, the task of maintaining full 
employment will be made much 
harder. 


The Outstripping of Income by 
Productivity 


Underlying these conclusions is 
the dynamics of ‘increasing pro- 
ductivity—whichy beginning about 
1910 has shown improvement at 


an accelerating rate, and at a rate 
far outstripping the growth of per 
capita income. A 30-year com- 
parison will bring this home in 
striking fashion, viz: 


Per capita income (weighted*)_ $605 $827 37 % 
Productivity, per man-hour_---- 46.9c 92c 96% 
National income —............. $46.4 bill. $94.4 bill. 104% 
Total hours worked ~~ .------~-. $9. bill. 102.5 bill. 4% 
(*Note: To offset the distorting effect of the smaller proportion of children in the 
population in recent years, I have counted children under 16 as one-half. It seemed 


preferable to use National Income figures rather than those for Gross National 
Product, because the estimates of GNP prior to 1924 appear less reliable than those 


of income.) 


From the historical standpoint 
there is nothing wrong with the 
rate of increase in the national 
(per capita) income. It corre- 
sponds closely with the rate 
shown for the quarter-century, 


1900-25, during which there was 
no talk of economic maturity. 
Hence the unemployment of 1940 
—and certainly that of 1941— 
cannot properly be called a 
phenomenon of stagnation. It is 
a phenomenon of _ differential 
tempos of growth—between per 
capita income increasing at a 
fairly constant rate and produc- 
tivity tending to increase at an 
accelerating rate. 

The arithmetical consequence 
of this tendency has been a sig- 
nificant and persistent decrease 
in the number of hours of work 
required per head of population 





eee 





in order to provide our improv- 
ing standard of living. If the 
average work-week had remained 
constant, this would have resulted 
in an equal reduction in the num- 
ber of workers required per 
capita. However, the _ radical 
shortening of the work-week in 
this period provided an important 
offset to what otherwise would 
have been an incredibly huge un- 
employment; but it was still far 
from sufficient to maintain fully 
the proportionate need for work- 
ers. On the other hand, an im- 
portant influence working in the 
opposite direction, and aggravat- 
ing the unemployment problem, 
has been a growth in the portion 
of the (weighted) population in 
the working force. This change 
has been small and innocent- 
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looking in percent, but it has had 
@ powerful effect upon the un- 
employment. figures.* 

The effect of the factors just 


* Table IT. 
Hours of work. required per head 
of population (weighted) _ ee 
Average work-week (per worker) _. 
Result: Workers needed per capita 
- (Employment’)”_ 2 Lari ela 
Workers availab’e per capita 
(working force) 


Unemployment per capita 
Actual unemployment 
This arithmetical analysis does, 
I believe, present a reasonably 
dependable picture of what hap- 


pened employmentwise to our 


economy in the decades prior to 
World War II. There is no eco- 
nomic law which requires that 
these factors continue to develop 
in the future as in the past. But 
businessmen would be wise to as- 
sume that there is at least a 
strong probability of the persist- 
ence of these relationships—par- 
ticularly the tendency of produc- 
tivity to grow faster than living 
standards (per capita income).+ 


Enterprise System’s Production of 
Unemploymént With Prosperity 


If this proves to be so; then the 
simple free-enterprise system — 
however soundly encouraged— 
will continue to produce unem- 
ployment along with progress and 
prosperity. It will also continue 
to produce the familiar unem- 
ployment associated with periods 
of depression. Even if, by some 
measures as yet undiselosed, the 
business world were able to avoid 
m the future the cyclical vicissi- 
tudes which have plagued us in 
the past, it would still have failed 
to solve the more complex prob- 
lem of mass unemployment in 
good times. In view of the popu- 
lar determination to prevent such 
mass unemployment at any cost, 
business: thus faces the strong 
likelihood that Governmént will 
be called upon to provide full 
employment. This would un- 
doubtedly mean that we shall re- 
peat the experience of the 1930s. 
im which business, clinging to old 
beliefs, did nothing much but 
mutter and obstruct while the ad- 
ministration groped awkwardly 
for new solutions. 


It is high time that business- 
men played a more intelligent 
and constructive role in the con- 
trol of our economic future. They 
can do so only if they adjust their 


thinkifig te the basic réality that 


the classic free-enterprise system 
is not an automatic producer of 
substantially full employment, To 
maintain full employment under 
conditions of free enterprise (and 
peace) will take a lot of doing; 
it will undoubtedly require the 
adoption of a number of new con- 
eepts, techniques, and even gad- 
gets, to fit the economic machine 
to the task. 


Experiments Necessary 

It is a highly encouraging sign 
that the Committee for Economic 
Development—an organization of 
businessmen—is now preparing to 
study systematically and 6pen- 
mindedly the obstacles to sus- 
tained full employment, and: the 
whole range of possible means to 
overcome them. For the simple 
truth is that businessmen must 
now prepare to accept experi- 
ments and innovations in the 
general economic field, just. as 


they have always favored them in| 


their own technologies. They 





(*Footnote: My data show that 
practically all the increase in un- 
employment from 2.4 mill. in 1924 
to 5 mill. in 1941 was due to the 
larger working force in 1941 rela- 
tive to population.) 

+Footnote: There is always a 
temptation to put forward a 
quantitative _relationship of this 
kind as an- economic law, such as 
the famous Malthusian principle 
of the disparate growths of popu- 
lation and_ subsistence—which 
our own statement resembles 
closely in form, though with al- 
most the opposite implications. 
We present it rather, as a well- 
defined tendency.) 


discussed may be summarized by 
the following comparison, con- 


tinuing that in the preceding 
table: 

1910 1940 Change 
1,289 897 —30:4% 
55.3 hrs. 42 hrs. —22.6 ‘Yo 
447 412 —1.8% 
.466 A478 + 2.6% 
019 .066 + 247% 
1.4 mill. 7.5 mill. + 436% 


must abandon their stubborn pre- 
mise that while new _ business 
ideas are good, new economic 
‘ideas are bad. . Instead of ignor~ 
ing or instinctively opposing 
every social invention, they must 
seek to take a constructive part 
in their development. What .they 
have to offer here is a combina- 
tion of practical experience, com- 
mon sense, and great ingenuity as 
'well—once they. rise to: the chal- 
lenge. Businessmen are _ thus 
ideally equipped to recognize, or 
‘think through, sound and judi- 
cious. devices aimed not alone at 
“revitalizing the profit motive,” 
but also at remedying the me- 
chanical defects of traditional 
capitalism. 

Such devices cannot well be 
based on the now common ex- 
hortations to business to accept 
voluntarily and pesmanently a 
lower profit margin than would 
otherwise be available; or to take 
vunwillingly dangerous capital 
risks; or to employ for the sake 
of creating employment. These 
concepts are alien not only to the 
formula of capitalism but to hu- 
man nature as well. On'the other 
hand, the proposed social inven- 
tions must as far as possible ex- 
clude the element of discretionary 
Government control over our 
‘business operations. For nothing 
in our experience suggests that 
‘such controls will work well in 
peacetime, and a great deal sug- 
gests that they are incompatible 
with a well functioning free-en- 
terprise system. 

You may well ask me what 
types of social inventions | have 
in) mind as suitable for study and 
possible endorsement by forward- 
looking businessmen. I shall 
name a few by way of iNustra- 
tion, without seeking to cover the 
field. 


One of these might be the sys- 
tematic adjustment of basic hours 
of work to absorb the differen- 
tial—if and to the extent it re- 
appearsit—between increasing per 
capita income and more rapidly 
increasing. productivity. The prin- 
ciple here is that wages should 
advance with productivity, while 
the work-week should decline to 
the extent needed to maintain 
full employment. It is easy to 
demonstrate mathematically that 
as long as productivity and per 
capita income imcrease—as. they 
are bound to do—it will be pos- 
sible to combine steadily increas- 
ing hourly and weekly wages 
with slowly declining hours of 
work, constant unit costs, and a 
rising standard of living. 


Another would be the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive stock- 
piling system embracing primary 
commodities. This would have 
the double purpose of (a) sub- 
stantially stabilizing the general 
price level and flattening the 
-business cycle, and (b) creating a 
physical reservoir of basic prod- 
ducts for many protective and 
expansionist uses. 


Another would be a more sys- 
tematie development of the ra- 
tionalé of public works, espécially 
‘low-cost housing—not only as a 
depression_remedy. but also as an 
offset to unemployment in pros- 
perity. Here we may. clarify and 
improve the budgetary status of 
such expenditures by use of the 
device of the semi-autonomous 





(tFootnote: At the moment we 
are expecting a shortage of work- 
ers and a lengthening of hours. 
This is a phenomena of the 
“catching up” period. The long- 
term problem is almost universal- 





ly recognized to be of the op- 
posite character.) 





public-works authority, partially 
supported by annual public sub- 
sidies included in the budget. 
As suggested earlier, one of our 
economic embarrassments — has 
grown out of the tendency. for 
our working force to rise dispro- 
portionately to: our population. 
This fact greatly aggravates the 
problem of maintaining full em- 
ployment in the faee of a natural 


to decline. Non-drastic but rea- 
sonably effective measures should 
be considered and adopted for 
gradually decreasing the propor- 
‘tion of older people—and, if pos- 
sible, also that of married women 
\—at work. (Perhaps. half-time 
employment. for married women, 
permitting them to combine 
home-making with money-mak- 
ing, might meet a combined so- 
cial and economic need of modern 
times. ) 

Underlying some -of these sug- 
gestions—and others that. might 
be made—is the view that the 
mechanical princple of accelera- 
tion, which infuses the twentieth- 
century enterprise system, re- 
quires ingenious and inventive 
handling if it is to operate for the 
true convenience of society. 
Technological man.is much in the 
position of the Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice in the well-known tale—the 
genii he invokes bring him more 
than he can comfortably handle. 
Or, to use another figure, our 
enterprise system is like a pe- 
culiarly difficult sort of: bicycle, 
which to retain its equilibrium 
must not only keep going but 
must keep increasing its speed. 
With such a machine nasty spills 
are unavoidable. If we want to 


must introduce 
‘braking mechanisms to neutralize 
the acceleration principle to the 
‘extent that experience and study 
find to be necessary. 

Our present thinking, as our 
past, runs in the opposite direc- 
‘tion. We glory in our growth 
possibilities—i. e., our physical 
ability to speed up the pace of 
progress—-and we confine: our 
planning to the removal of the 


celerating economic mechanism. 
This is natural but hardly wise. 
Businessmen should realize the 
risks involved in staking the fu- 
ture of capitalism on its ability 


‘tendency for man-hours needed | 


avoid them in our economy we 
approprpiate 


‘bumps in the path of the ac-} 


‘to expand smoothly from a $200 
‘billion product in 1969.§ Al our 
history speaks against success: It 
would be only pruderice and/| 
‘commonsense to develep alter-| 
native braking techniques to deal 
‘with the lumbering econ6nrie ma- 
‘chine—besides the over-simple 
one of giving. it its head. We may 
‘need these techniques to eseape 
disaster. 


My final point relates to the 
matter of experimentation im eco= 
nomics. This thought has been 
anathema te businessmen, al- 
though it igs the life of their 
technology. We have been 
brought up to consider economic 
or social experiments, as synony- 
mous. with crackpotism and na- 
tional ruin. . We have, of course; 
embarked on many such. experi- 
ments, successful and otherwise— 
e. g., the Federal Reserve system, 
prohibition, the food-stamp plan, 
etc.—but they have generally not 
been so labeled, nor carried out 
with the proper experimental 
technique. In the future we shall 
probably have to try out many 
specific ideas: incentive. taxation, 
public-works planning, . adjust- 
ment of working hours, annual 
wage schemes, slow and continu- 
ous tariff reduction—to name but 
a few. It is essential that such 
things be done in the true spirit 
of scientific experiment, with 
provision for close observation, 
competent reporting; and for con- 
tinuance, modification or aban- 
donment; as sound judgment will 
dictate. 


Insofar as: some of these devices 





may involve unbalancing’ the 
budget, let us be realistic too 
about .this touchy subject. By 


one of the numerous paradoxes 
in our current. economy the huge 
size of our public debt gives us 
much more leeway than we for- 





in fiscal ‘policy. 


lation to economic measures. 
Their own abilities and experi- 
ence, their own record in over- 
coming formidable obstacles give 
assurance that they have much to 
contribute to the economic as- 
pects of the’ science of Govern- 
ment. As many business leaders 
have been repeating in recent 
years; to do this will require 





(§Footnote: Chester Bowles, al- 
most alone of economic writers, 
has in “Tomorrow Without Fear” 
touched, very lightly, on the $400 





hence. ) 








merly had—or thought we had— 


_ But the important point is that 
businessmen should be, at once 
practical and openminded in_re- 


bill. problem facing us 20 years 


significant changes in our habits 


of thought. 


I have tried to indi- 


eate here some of the directions 
that this changed thinking should 


take. 


May I adopt (and modify. 


very slightly) the words used by 
Eric Johnston in his farewell ad- 
dress to the U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce? : 
must think profoundly and liber— 
ally, or face the threat of eco~ 


life 


“We in. btisiness 


The law of 
applies: Adapt or die.” 
oro 


nomic liquidation. 


See Increased Silver 
Preduction m Mexico 


In Washington on Aug. 5 Mexi— 


can Ambassador Antonio Espinosa, 
de Los Monteros said that the re- 
cent United States increase in the 
price of silver undoubtedly will 
stimulate production in Mexican’ 


mines. 


The Ambassador reférréed. 


to an increase recently voted by 
Congress, raising the price’ from 
71.1 to 90.5 cents an ounce, it was 
noted in Associated Press Wash- 


ington advices; which as given im 


the New York “Herald Tribune,” 
added: 


' The new price, he said in a pub- 


lic statement, would in all proba- 





bility start Mexican silver flowi 


into world markets. He stated tha 
the previous. price eaused- pre— 
ducers to withhold the metal from 
the market, believing it was tao 
scarce and should therefore go up 
in value. 

The Ambassador declared that 
Mexican production had fallen 
sharply under the old price. 

“The question now is,” the Am- 
bassador said, “to see whether the 
new price will bring supply and 
demand closer than they had been 
in. recent years: The sale of ‘free’ 
silvery by the United States Treas- 
ury would indicate that shortages 
are out of the question for\some 
time in the future.” 


Clarke Resumes N. Y. State 
Bankers News Post 


Major Harry Clarke has re- 
sumed his duties as- Director of: 
the News Bureau of the New York 
Bankers Association after serving 
four years in the Army, it was an= 
nounced on Aug. 5 by Albert .L. 
Muench, Secretary of the Asso= 
ciation. During his Army sérvite, 
Major Clarke was attached to the 
Office Chief of Finance, the Ad- 
jutant General; and the Offiee 





| Chief of Transportation, in Wash— 


ington, D. C. 
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Mutual Funds ae 








Two Fundamentals 


. Lord, Abbett, in connection with the publication of new descrip- 
tive brochures on Affiliated Fund, American Business Shares and 
Union Trusteed Funds, stresses “two fundamentals of modern in- 


vesting.” They are: 
(1) Maintenance of Purchasing Power, and 
(2) Balance and Selection. 


The first, of course, 


is self-® 


nt a tts tins tn Ml: Ml 





explanatory—dollar value may be; 
quite deceptive in a period when | 


the purchasing power of the mon- 
etary unit is subject to rapid 
change. Investing should there- 
fore “be done with an eye to hav- 
ing more dollars if dollars grow 
smaller.” 

In describing the second funda- 
mental, Balance and Selection, 
Lord, Abbett raises an interesting 
point on the divergent nature of 
different mutual funds. “No mat- 
ter what words are used to say it,” 
writes this sponsor, “investing 
comes down to BALANCING your 
portfolio into bonds, preferreds, 
and commons according to a pro- 
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Prospectus may be obtained 
fro.a your local investment dealer or 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


jection of economic conditions, 
and then SELECTING the indi- 
vidual issues which are to make 
up the balanced portfolio.” 
American Business Shares and 


| Affiliated Fund are then described 


as fully-managed funds because 
they include both Balance and Se- 
lection. Union Trusteed Funds, 
however, are not fully-managed 
in this sense, but provide only for 
the Selection side of manage- 
ment. 

If we are to accept this defini- 
tion completely (and to us it is a 
reasonable one), then the _ so- 
called common stock funds— 
which were the first to be devel- 
oped and which today account for 
more than half of the industry’s 
aggregate assets—are not fully- 
managed funds at all. It would be 
more accurate to think of them as 
specialized funds, providing Se- 
lection for the common stock por- 
tion of the investor’s portfolio. 


Just Supposin’ 


Hugh W. Long & Co.’s current 
“New York Letter” contains an 
interesting analysis of the ques- 
tion: “If we are now in the begin- 
ning stages of a bear market 
what constructive action can we 
recommend to our clients?” Here 
are the main points of agreement 
among the analysts who partici- 
pated in the discussion. 


1. "If there is to be a bear mar- 
ket now, or soon, it would have to 
be a bear market in stocks and 
not in business.” (There are no 
“indications of forthcoming weak- 
ness in industrial activity.’’) 


2. “A slump in stock prices 
without an accompanying or ensu- 
ing slump in _ business activity 
would represent a most unusual 
set of circumstances.” 


3. “None of this (points 1 and 
2) adds up to a real bear market, 
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either in duration or extent.” 
However, in following through 
with the original assumption, 


these steps were suggested as con- 
structive: (a) “Increase cash, 
bond and preferred stock holdings 

(b) Concentrate stock hold- 
ings largely in the building sup- 
ply, gold mining, oil, and tobacco 
industries “s 


15 Years of Progress 

Keystone Co. devotes the cur- 
rent Keynotes to a summary of 
the record and position of the 10 
Keystone Funds as of July 1, 1946. 
Here are the highlights: 

Combined net assets, $178,500,- 
000. 


Total distributions to  share- 
holders since inception of the 
original Keystone Funds in 1932, 
$29,900,000 of Regular Distribu- 
tions and $22,400,000 of Special 
Distributions—a total of $52,300,- 
000. 

Semi-annual reports on Key- 
stone Series B-1 and Series K-2 
as of June 30, 1946, reveal the fol- 
lowing highlights: 

Series B-1—Net assets during 
the first half of this year rose 
from $4,548,305 to $6,906,396 and 
asset value per share rose from 
$28.23 to $28.67. 


Series K-2—Net assets on June 
30 were up to $7,846,336 from $7,- 
061,964 at the year-end, reflecting 
for the most part a rise in the net 
asset value per share from $28.59 
to $31.02. 


Wellington Fund 


W. L. Morgan & Co., the spon- 
sor of Wellington Fund, has pub- 
lished a pocket-size booklet giving 
the background and investment 
policies of this $34,000,000 bal- 
anced fund. A short section at 
the back of the booklet lists the 
officers and directors and gives 
brief biographical sketches of 
them. A quick perusal of this lit- 
tle piece should give the reader a 
fairly clear understanding of why 
Wellington Fund has been able to 
achieve an outstanding record 
over a 16-year period that in- 
cludes three complete business 
cycles and a major world war. 


Balance for Uncertainty 
National Securities & Research 
Corp..calls attention to the July 
25th issue of the “Chronicle” in 
which opposing viewpoints with 
regard to the outlook for stock 
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prices were presented. Two high- 
ly qualified analysts supported 
their conclusions under the head- 
ings, “The Bull Market Is Over,” 
and, “Bull Market to Follow Emo- 
tional Liquidation.” 

As a sensible, middle-of-the- 
road course, National suggests 
dividing one’s investment capital 
about equally between National 
Low-Priced Bond Series, National | 
Preferred Stock Series and Na- 
tional Income Series. Such an in-| 
vestment “combines the object- 
ives of better-than-average return | 
and opportunities for price appre- | 
ciation in a rising market.” 





On Again 
Commenting on the revival of | 
OPA, Selected Investments Co. in | 
the current issue of “These Things | 
Seemed Important,” does a bit of | 
nifty word-smithing. 

“Many who had fought infla- 
tionary policies for years nearly 
stumbled into getting themselves 
labeled as inflationists on the OPA 
question. Probably OPA is not 
going to be permitted to stymie 
business production from here on. 
For young, ambitious men there 
are probably jobs which offer 
more long-term promise than 
those with OPA.” 


Credit Boom Possible 


Hare’s Ltd., in a follow-up dis- 
cussion of its recent analysis of 
the outlook for common stocks, 
refers to the current policy of the 
Federal Reserve in creating new 
reserves through its open market 
purchases. 

“Through making these steady 
open market purchases, the Fed- 
eral Reserve is demonstrating its 
willingness to create new reserves 
as rapidly as the banks need them. 
Such a policy appears destined to 
finance a credit boom.” 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Distributors Group — Revised 
folder on Utility Shares; reprint of 
Barron’s current investment com- 
pany comparisons, with compar- 
able figures on all classes of 
Group Securities . National 
Securities & Research Corp. 
—Current information folder for 
August on all National funds; 
memorandum giving July port- 
folio changes; Current issues 


of “Investment Timing” discuss- 


| Vice Minister 
\of Finance, 


'New Hamp- 





economy . Hugh W. Long & 
Co._-A_ new price-earnings ratio 
study on the machinery industry 
entitled, ‘““Why Machinery Issues 
May Be Considered Good Invest- 
ments Today.” . Lord, Ab-~ 
bett—Revised Prospectus on Un- 
ion Trusteed Funds, dated July 22, 
1946 . Calvin Bullock — Re- 
vised descriptive folder on Bul- 
lock Fund . . Hare’s Ltd.—Re- 
vised highlights folder on the sev- 
eral groups of Industrial Shares.- 


Dividends 
Bullock Fund, Ltd.—A dividend 
of 20 cents a share payable Sept. 
3, 1946, to shareholders of record 


Aug. 15. 
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y. C. KOO 
Executive Director of the Fund. 


China being one of the Big Five 


‘in the Bretton Woods system, Mr. 


Koo’s position is appointive and 


inot elective. At the time of the 


BW Confer- 
ence in 1944 
Mr. Koo was 


at- 
the 


and he 
tended 


shire gather- 
ing as one of 


China’s nu- 
merous dele—- 
gation. In 


China he has 
held various 





important 
posts, some of 
them = simul- Y. C. Koo 
taneously. . 

Y. C. Koo was born in Hwei-an, 
Kiangsu, in 1901. He obtained 
his higher education at the 
National University of Peking 


from 1916 to 1920. He then studied 
at Ohio State University and New 
York University, receiving the 
MBA degree from latter in 1924. 

During the years 1925-29 Mr. 
Koo was financial secretary of 
the China Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Culture and Education. 
During the next few years he was 
in private banking business. In 
1934-35 on behalf of the national 
Government of China Mr. Koo 
studied the organization and op- 
eration of central banks in the 
United Kingdom, United States, 
France and Germany. Returning 
to China, he became counsellor of 
the Executive Yuan of the Na— 
tional Government and in 1936 
was delegated to negotiate with 
the United States Treasury the 
first sale of Chinese silver under 
a program to stabilize China’s 
currency. The vigorous and large- 
scale buying of silver by the 
American Government under the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934 had 
driven Chinese currency out of 
circulation and precipitated the 
abandonment of the silver stand- 
ard, with consequent demonetiza- 


ition of the principal circulating 


medium in China. 

Following this silver mission, 
Mr. Koo served (1936-40) as 
President of the Kwangtung Pro- 
vincial Bank, meanwhile becom- 
ing commissioner of finance of 
the Kwangtung Provincial Gov- 
ernment. From 1940 to 1945 Koo 
was General Manager of the 
Farmer’s Bank of China and con- 
currently, from 1941 to 1944 serv- 
ed as Vice Minister of Finance in 
the National Government. In 1945 
Koo was made Secretary-General 
of the Joint Head Office of the 
Four Government Banks, a posi- 
tion he recently relinquished to 
come to the World Fund. 

Mr. Koo was decorated by his 
Government in 1937 with the 
Order of the Brilliant Jade, and 
in 1944 with Order of the Star. 
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Main Street Says— 


(Continued from first page) 


He declined to be quoted unless 
assured his views would be pre- 
sented as those of a typical Main 
Street banker, not those of a fel- 
low who wanted to sound like a 
big shot. A life-long Republican 
but no “hard shell,” he expressed 
the broad views of the commun- 
ity as he has heard them in hun- 
dreds of conversations. 


Main Street’s Outlook 


It is possible to boil down Main 
Street’s general outlook, including 
that of farmers in the surround- 
ing areas, into three brief cate- 
gZories: 

Economic— Times are better 
than can be expected to last, per- 
haps better than ought to last. A 
leveling off period is anticipated, 
even desired owing to fear of a 
“bust” such as followed the World 
War I boom. While most believe 
the debacle will somehow be pre- 
vented this time, it nevertheless 
dominates much of the thinking. 


National Politics — Main Street 
and farmers feel capable of walk- 
ing alone and consequently favor 
an end to subsidies and heavy gov- 
ernment spending. President 
Truman's popularity continues to 
slip. So far no Republican can- 
didate has captured the public’s 
imagination. 

International — The old view of 
the Middlewest as isolationist that 
persists in the East is a miscon- 
ception. Main Street and its sur- 
rounding farmers favor the United 
Nations and international coopera- 
tion, though not exactly sure what 
ought or ought not to be done. 

The conversation with Mr. Bay- 
lor took place in the back room 
(no one bothers to dignify it with 
the title “conference room’’) of the 
Union Savings’ Sigourney office. 
The bank has offices also in the 
mearby towns of Keswick and 
Kinross. Deposits at the close of 
business on June 29, 1946, were 
$2,231,066.84, compared with $723,- 
488.91 for the same date of 1938. 

The bank, with the old-fash- 
foned high partitions and barred 
windows recently ripped out in 
favor of modern low railings, is on 
the northwest corner of the 
square. Sigourney is laid out in 
the approved fashion for Amer- 
ica’s county seats—business houses 
grouped around a neat green yard 
containing a _ three-story stone 
courthouse boasting a loud-strik- 
ing town clock in its tower. 

Occasionally Mr. Baylor, spying 
a customer he wanted to talk with, 
popped out to the front room for 
a few minutes. He took occasion 
to check his own views with theirs 
and now and then brought a typi- 
cal citizen back to join the con- 
versation. 

The situation of the farmers was 
delved into first. Right now the 
farmer’s chief aim is to use some 
of the relatively easy money to 
reduce indebtedness. The whit- 
tling is on land mortgages, for 
nowadays chattel mortgages on 
other than new machinery or stock 
purchased for fattening is a rarity. 
Ten or 15 years ago a big portion 
of farmers had put their last lame 
horse up for security, 


Even the loans for new machin- 
ery are usually taken because the 
bank permits a lower interest rate 
than that allowed by finance 
companies. A good risk can get 
money at the bank for as low as 
5% interest. Because of the tre- 
mendous mechanization during 
recent years, this type of loan is 
important to the bank. It will 
become even more so as greater 
supplies of machinery become 
available. 

Other large items are loans for 
purchase of range cattle and sheep 
for fattening, and for linfe and 
phosphate for “sweetening” the 
soil, The old systems of crop ro- 
tation are thus supplemented. The 
ancient system of fertilization by 
manure is almost a thing of the 

- past, since horses are scarce. 


Minerals have boosted production 
enormously and the production 
per man has increased even more. 
Especially during the war neigh- 
bors learned to work the com- 
plicated machinery together, so 
that fewer farm hands are needed. 


Local banks are holding land 
mortages at 4%, same interest 
charged by the Federal Land 
Bank. Many farmers are paying 
far ahead, a privilege permitted 
by both federal and local loan 
agencies. 


What about the land boom 
which was expected by almost 
everybody? 


Mr. Baylor places the increase 
in land values at somewhere be- 
tween 15 to 25%, compared with 
300 to 500% during and directly 
after the last war. Memory of the 
big break in the early ‘twenties 
Was one reason for caution, but 
there are others. 


“Whether you like the high in- 
come rates or not,’ Mr. Baylor 
said, “it must be admitted they 
have been a large factor in head- 
ing off a land boom.” 

Whenever a farmer comes in 
and reports that he has had an 
offer considerably above his in- 
vestment, Mr. Baylor takes him 
into the back room and they sit 
down with pencils and scratch 
pads for some figuring. 


High Taxes Discourage Farmer’s 
Profit-Taking 


If the farmer sells, he will 
naturally be required to move. 
That means a sale of livestock and 
equipment, proceeds of which the | 
government will look on as profit. | 
Amount between the original in- | 
vestment and the offer is then 
calculated. Net operating income 
for the year is added. By this 
time the farmer’s income has 
jumped into a rather high bracket. 
He usually decides to hang onto 
his place. 

Veterans are encountering diffi- 
culty in setting up as farmers, 
partly because they have less 
money than others and partly be- 
cause they do not feel it wise 
to purchase land, equipment, 
and stock at present high prices. 
However, Mr. Baylor, who repre- 
sents the government in GI loans 
for the county, has found it pos- 
sible to get a few loans through, 
sometimes with no _ collateral 
other than a mortgage on the pur- 
chase. 

Merchants, with ready buyers 
for nearly everything they can 
get their hands on, have fared 
equally well with the farmers. 
Today there is hardly a merchant 
borrower. They have plenty of 
cash for all transactions with 
wholesalers, 

“It’s hard to say one type of 
business has done better than an- 
other,” Mr. Baylor said, “for the 
good reason that all of them are 
sitting pretty.” 

Even should farm prices break 
sharply, merchants seem in for a 
period of prosperity because of 
the family shortages of almost 
all types of consumer goods. 

A big boom in a small field is 
that in town real estate. Build- 
ing material has been scarce and 
remains so, while returning veter- 
ans have put pressure under the 
market, Prices have jumped as 
much as 300% since the war’s be- 
ginning. Mr. Baylor feels, how- 
ever. that the peak has been 
reached. 

GI loans have been made in 
the towns, too. Houses have been 
purchased with little above the 
property mortgage for security. 
The same is true for businesses. 

In dealing with GI loans, Mr. 
Baylor takes into consideration 
the prospective buyer’s reputation 
and examines the possibility of 
the business carefully. The local 
bank is protected to some degree, 
of course, by the fact that its 
claim on assets is ahead of the 








government’s. Some veterans 
purchase hay balers and_ other 








large farm implements and go 
into custom work. 


Wages have gone up, too. Farm 
workers who go out from town 
get $1 an hour or better for an 
8-hour day, while a full time hand 
may receive from $100 to $150 a 
month with living quarters and 
a portion of food requirements 
supplied. Women who work out 
now ask and get 50 to 60 cents an 
hour compared with 25 to 30 cents 
a few years ago. Clerks and me- 
chanics have had a raise, too. 


So the present is fine. What 
about the future? 


Caution About the Future 


“You might sum it up this way,” 
Mr. Baylor said. “Almost every- 
one through this section improved 
his position—that’s putting it 
mildly—these last few years and 
he’s mighty happy about it. But 
not one in a thousand thinks times 
are going to continue anyway near 
as good.” 


That opinion is heard on every 
hand. Hard times after the last 
war and particularly in the early 
’thirties have not been forgotten. 


“Some people flatly predict the 
bust,” Mr. Baylor went on, “but 
the majority believe prices will 
level off. They expect them to, 
you might even say they want 
them to. Not that our people 
don’t want as much as they can 
honestly get. It’s merely that 
prices look too high to last. Most 
of us would be pretty well satis- 
fied with hogs at $15 a hundred- 
weight, cattle at $18, corn at $1 
to $1.25 a bushel, oats at 75 cents.” 


On July 18, date of this writ- 
ing, the Des Moines Register 
quoted hogs at $22, cattle at $26, 
corn at $1.65, oats at 81 cents. 


Subsidies Disliked 


showed him leading among Iowa 
farmers. 

Stassen at first appeared some- 
thing new and fresh in national 
politics, But there are signs that 
he is already beginning to wear 
thin after a few down-to-earth 
political scuffles. 

The farm magazine poll showed 
President Truman’s popularity at 
a low ebb in Iowa, with Stassen 
almost twice as popular and for- 
mer Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio 
holding a considerable edge. Chief 
criticism of Truman is that he 
seems indecisive, not big enough 
for the job. Again the fear of 
bust seems to be involved. Wanted 
is a man who it is felt can cope 
with anything that may arise. 

Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace shows up strong in the 
farm poll, but that may be due 
to the fact that readers of the 
paper he used to edit were 
sampled. Wallace is a sort of 
bugaboo to Main Street, which is 
more strongly Republican than 
farm areas. This is due partly to 
a feeling that he is a dreamer— 
Main Street thinks of itself as 
extremely hard-headed—and to 
the support of Wallace by labor. 

Farmers are affected by the 
same things but to a somewhat 
lesser degree. Many of Wallace’s 
policies, such as soil conservation 
and the ever normal granary 
(which provides loans for storing 
grain on the farm) are applauded. 
But Middlewestern farmers have 
never taken Wallace the political 
savant to their hearts. 


The Approach to World Affairs 


Main Street’s approach to world 
affairs is quiet and level-headed. 
It came through the war without 
repetition of the hysteria which 





marred the last one, when crowds 
smeared yellow paint on houses 





With what they consider fair 
prices, farmers would welcome an 
end to subsidies and other gov- 
ernment cash. -The various pay- 
ments were at first needed and 
later were accepted because not 
many peaple like to tear up 
checks made in their favor. But 
to farmers the payments have al- 
ways had the rancid taste of 
charity. 

Main Street proper feels the 
same way, or more so. Back in 
the ’thirties the courthouse filled 
with federal alphabet agencies 
and then overflowed. In 1932 the 
town voted for Roosevelt, but 
four years later it was back in the 
Republican column. Farmers were 
slower. Roosevelt did not lose 
the county until 1940. 


But anxious as Main Street and 
the farmers are to go back to the 
good old days when they walked 
firmly without the helping hand 
of Uncle Sam, they have some 
reservations. When asked if they 
want the government to stay out 
of the picture, come flood or 
drouth or bust, they hesitate and 
a look of doubt comes into their 
eyes. 


“People through here would 
like to try it alone,’ Mr. Baylor 
expressed it. “The law of sup- 
ply and demand is believed in. 
But they rather expect the fed- 
eral government to see that things 
stay on an even keel. In other 
words, they like the idea of Uncle 
Sam’s hand being there to take 
hold of if the going gets too 
tough.” 


What about the candidates now 
in the field? 


“Fairly simple,” Mr. Baylor 
said. “A good many Republicans, 
perhaps a majority, would like to 
see a dark horse. But the man 
is an exception who has a choice 
for the job.” 


The Political Outlook 


Probably it. is this psychology 
which accounted for the fast start 
with which Harold E. Stassen, for- 
mer governor of Minnesota, got 
away after his announcement for 
the Republican nomination. <A 
recent Gallup poll showed Stas- 
sen ahead in the Middlewest, 
while a sampling by Wallace’s 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


; 


of “pro-Germans” and occasional- 
ly engaged in bodily violence. But 
no section supported the war more 
wholeheartedly. 


“For some reason the East al- 
ways thinks we want to bury our 
heads in the prairie,” Mr. Baylor 
said. “Same way Easterners have 
the idea we go crazy over barn 
dance music and hayseed gags. 
Not long ago a poll was taken and 
it turned out people’s favorite out 
here was symphony music. But 
it’s hard to down old misconcep- 
tions.” 

The radio has, of course, been 
responsible for increased interest 
and knowledge of outside affairs. 
Almost everyone listens to one 
and usually several commentators. 
Circulation of newspapers and 
magazines has also increased. One 
straw in the wind was the recent 
change of an_ old-fashioned 
recipe-and-joke rural journal in- 
to a news magazine. 

This doesn’t mean Midwestern- 
ers have clear-cut solutions of 
world problems. The main idea, 
they feel, is for our government 
to stay in there plugging. The 
United Nations is favored. Op- 


_ 


position expressed to the British 
loan was less on the basis that we 
ought to stay out of European af- 
fairs than that we should cut 
down government spending. Some 
disliked the loan merely because 
it was chiefly an Administration 
proposal. The fact seems to be 
that no one felt very strongly one 
way or another. 

Since there is no cut and dried 
opinion on exactly what should 
be done, the opinions of candi- 
dates on international affairs, at 
least up to that of President, 
probably cuts little ice in elec~ 
tions. There is a feeling that a 
man who is a little strong on the 
isolationist side may tend to can- 
cel out someone whose interna- 
tionalism seems too rabid. 

But a Presidential candidate 
who advocated a head-burying 
policy would make little headway. 
Main Street wants its government 
to take its place in international 
councils. There may be criticism 
of results, but the idea that Uncle 
Sam always turns out the sucker 
in encounters with foreigners is a 
thing of the past. 

Russia is probably looked upon 
with a little greater suspicion than 
in the East, with struggles ex- 
pected in all international con- 
ferences, But there is not much 
talk of war. Without knowing 
exactly how, Main Street feels 
things will be patched up. 

That approach fits Main Street’s 
present attitude — optimism. 
Things are going pretty good and 
people see no reason why, with 
lessons of the past, they ought to 
go any other way. But if charged 
with a touch of wishful thinking, 
most are inclined to admit the 
possibility of it. 


War-Service Ins. Liberalized 


President Truman on Aug. 1 
signed a bill to give Government 
service insurance held by GIs and 
veterans the same features as 
commercial policies, with lump- 
sum payments permitted, restric- 
tions ended on the naming of 
beneficiaries, and with total-dis- 
ability coverage added and pro- 
vision made for a flexible system 
of converting from military to 
civilian insurance. On the same 
date, Associated Press Washington 
advices continued, the Veterans’ 
Administration announced 2 re- 
duction from 5 to 4%, effective 
immediately, int the interest rate 
on Government life insurance 
policy loans. The press advices 
added: 


“Apout 12,000 veterans of the 
two World Wars have loans of 
$115,000,000 outstanding against 
National Service Life Insurance 
policies. The 4% rate, the V. A. 
estimated, means an annual sav- 
ing of more than $1,000,000 to 
them. The V. A. said the new 
rate is in keeping with the pres- 
ent trend of interest rates on 
policy loans made by commercial 








life insurance companies.” 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


; Sometimes it appears that this is the day and age of “getting 
things done in a hurry.” Why there is need for so much speed 
MoO one seems to know, but the advertisements promise all kinds of 
short cuts; from.learning Spanish in 10 easy lessons to methods of 
building your own home in a day and a half. 


During the past year or so we have been asked our opinion as 
to the proper way to train new men in the securities business as far 
@s the selling end is concerned. The way it appears to most .prac- 
‘tical securities dealers with whom we have discussed the subject sis 
that there is no “short cut,” or an easy way to success in this busi- 
mess. The first consideration is always—learn your fundamentals. 
Study, read, and fill your mind with knowledge that will give you 
background material upon which you can form judgments that will 


prove sound and beneficial to your clients. Approach this business 
drom the only true basis upon which any successful achievement 
@an be erected; which is an honest desire to make a career out of 
thelping people to protect .and .enhance their financial welfare. Or 
in other words TO LIVE BETTER. 

How are you going to help people unless you know what you 
are doing? How can you judge a suitable investment if you are only 
interested in selling something upon which you can make an im- 
mediate commission? How can you last in this business or any 
other business for that matter, if you only look upon it as a chance 
to get in on a lucrative source of income and ride the wave of pros- 
perity while it lasts, only to get yours and get out at the right time? 

The writer remembers his first days in the securities business 
when it all appeared to be nothing more than a confusing conglom- 
eration of terms, phrases and complications. In those days there 
was little help that was offered to a salesman but one of the partners 
in that firm, who must have sensed the groping futility of the embryo 
salesman, called us aside and said, “You seem to be having some 
trouble getting the idea of debenture bonds through your head.” Our 
weply was that we were having trouble getting everything into our 
hhead. That night the old man left a Moody’s manual on Railroads on 
ur. desk with a note which said, “Read it!” That was not the best 
way to train salesmen but it was effective. After a few months 
-tonfidence began to build up in the young salesman’s makeup, be- 
tfause he began to acquire knowledge. With confidence you can move 
the world—you can sell anything—you can win any battle—but you 
must have confidence that is genuine and that is based upon con- 
wiction. The only way you can gain such confidence is through study. 

Some of the reading and study which we would undertake if 
We were starting out to make a career of HELPING OTHERS 
through security salesmanship would be: broad background reading 
in economics, publications such as the “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle” every week from cover to cover, several trade papers 
covering major industries viz: “Iron & Steel,” “Textiles,” “Electron- 
ics,” “Aviation,” “Machinery Trades,” “Building.” Also books on 
financial analysis of corporations, the manuals of the statistical serv- 
ices, and even the sound courses in. chart reading, market move- 
ments, cycles etc. The more you know the better, and if you are 
going to be in the securities business for the next decade Or so you'll 
meed all the knowledge you can get. And don’t stop—if you are going 
to be a top man in this business you'll find out something else very 
soon—you have to be good to stay there because there are too many 
that have tried to coast on their laurels and found out too. late that 
it couldn’t be done. This is one business where you can never stand 
still, stop learning, or rest on yesterday’s victories—it is a young 
man’s business, and a business for men who always stay young! 
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(Continued from page 878) 
The rates of excnange estab- 
lished just before and during the 


war were generally pegged. ‘t'hus, | 


as prices rose in many countries, 
due to inflation, the rates of ex- 
change, which were not shifted to 
adjust for the price change, no 
longer served to equalize the pur- 
chasing power parities of the cur- 
rencies. The _result. was that 
United States imports from many 
of’ them became difficult if not 


‘impossible and that there was an 


opportunity for exceptional spec- 
ulative profits earned by foreign 
importers on our exports to many 
countries. Where prices rise and 
fall, the rates of exchange must 
be allowed to vary proportion- 
ately with them if the import and 
export position of a country is to 
be maintained. 


Importance of Sound Exchange 
Rates 


Unless rates of exchange are 
established by the Fund which 
will permit nations to export on 
a large scale, they will find their 
balance of payments out of line, 
run short of foreign exchange, 
borrow on the international mar- 
ket, find it necessary to have re- 
course to the purchase of foreign 
exchange from the Fund or 
seriously curtain their import pro- 
grams. 


Before the depression of 1929, 
when the Fund was not even a 
dream, many of the larger trading 
nations of the world were on the 
gold standard. The par of ex- 
change for such countries was es- 
tablished by the proportion of 
fine gold embodied.in their mone- 
tary unit to that embodied in the 
money of another country. Thus, 
as Jong as a country remained on 
the gold standard and did not 
devalue its currency, the par was 
established definitely. The. mar- 
ket rate of exchange could not 
vary by more than a few cents 
from the established par, thanks 
to the operation of the _ gold 
points. 

The gold points were deter- 
mined by the cost of shipping 
gold which amounted to approx- 
imately two cents for each $5 
worth of gold shipped. These costs 
included freight, insurance, loss 
of interest while in transit and 
loss in weight due to abrasion and 
was, therefore, subject to slight 
variation. Two gold points pre- 
vailed: the gold importing point 
or the cost of bringing gold into 
the country, and the gold export- 
ing point, the cost of shipping it 
to foreign lands. 

According to its 19th century 
theoretical proponents, the gold 
standard, working through the 
gold points, was supposed to regu- 
late automatically a country’s 
balance of payments, distribute 
internationally the world’s gold 
supply and bring about an inter- 
national level of prices. If a na- 
tion had an unfavorable balance 
of payments, the rate of exchange 
fell below the gold exporting 
point and consequently gold was 
exported. This in turn, according 
to the supporters of this theory, 
brought about a diminished sup- 
ply of gold in the country and a 
fall in prices. With the drop in 
prices, this nation would begin to 
export again, thereby restoring 
its balance of payments. The. in- 
crease in prices which took place 
indicated that it had originally 
too large a supply of gold which 
was corrected by the export of 
the metal. 

The gold standard did not al- 
ways operate to effectuate these 
results, It had, further, the grave 
disadvantage of inflexibility and 
did not adjust itself readily to 
changes in a nation’s economic 


pattern or balance of payments 
position. There was truth in 
Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech 
delivered during the presidential 





campaign of 1896. 





Effect of Gold Standard 
Abandonment 

The shortcomings of the gold 
standard became increasingly evi- 
dent during the 20th century and, 
during the worldwide depression 
which began in the fall of 1929, 
it was abandoned by the more 
important trading countries. It 
was found that the gold standard 
with its automatic regulation of 
the gold- supply, prices and ex- 
change rates, left certain mone- 
tary and exchange problems en- 
tirely outside the sphere of con- 
trol in the interest of the national 
economy. Today, the power of the 
International Monetary Fund to 
make uniform _ proportionate 
changes on the par vaiues of mem- 
bers’ currencies, under Article 
IV, Section 7 of the Agreement, 
doubtless means that the Fund 
has the power to change the world 
price of gold and thus control its 
cost and supply. The price of 
gold; therefore, may not depend 
any longer on market forces alone 
but -will be subject to control in 
the interest of world trade. 


During the depression, various 
nations attempted to utilize 
means now inconsistent with 
Bretton Woods, such as monetary 
and exchange controls and cur- 
rency devaluation to stimulate 
their exports. As soon as one na- 
tion underdevalued its currency, 
others followed suit. These pro- 
gressive devaluations, although 
they were employed to gain com- 
petitive advantage in world trade, 
generally reflected a genuine de- 
preciation of a depression-ridden 
currency. They were accom- 
panied by other controls such as 
exchange licensing and multiple 
exchange rates as well as by the 
use of tariffs,.quotas, subventions 
and valorization schemes de- 
signed to reduce imports and as- 
sist in overcoming the depression 
by stimulating domestic industry. 

Whereas during the depression 
it was felt desirable to use ex- 
change control to stimulate busi- 
ness, during the war, exchange 
and foreign trade regulations were 
almost universally employed to 
cope with supply and shipping 
shortages, to prevent a drain on 
the fiscal system, as means to a 
successful prosecution of the war 
or the maintenance of a nation’s 
neutrality. Furthermore, the role 
of government in planning and 
economic control is now so well 
established that few nations de- 
sire to return to the old unlimited 
gold standard. It is against such 
a background of manipulation 
that the Fund must exercise its 
exchange rate controls. 


Problems of Maintaining 
Exchange Rates 


Under the paper money stand— 


ards which now prevail in most 
countries, the maintenance of 
rates of exchange presents many 
problems. Unless the government 
controls the rates, there are no 
gold points to limit the fluctua- 
tions of the rate of exchange 
which may rise or fall to any 
level. Theoretically, the rate of 
exchange under paper money is 
supposed to establish itself at a 
point which will maintain the 
relative purchasing power of the 
local currency. It maintains the 
relationships between prices and 
exchange rates which existed at 
a base period when international 
payments were in balance. The 
purchasing power parity rate of 
exchange is one, then, which ad- 
justs itself proportionately for 
price changes which occur he- 
tween countries. The relation- 
ships of prices is maintained by 
the fluctuations of the rate of ex- 
change. 

In practice, as the Fund Articles 
of Agreement tacitly recognize, 
free market rates of exchange do 
not always maintain the pur- 
chasing power parity of a nation’s 
currency. During the periods of 
great inflation which prevailed in 








New Exchange Rates—First Task 
Of International Monetary Fund 


Europe aiter World War I, the 
rates of exchange often ie:l faster 
than prices rose, thus under- 
valuing many currencies, This 
undervaluation gave these na- 
tions a temporary exporting ad- 
vantage. However, in sOme cases, 
European countries were export- 
ing goods at prices lower thah 
their -cost of replacement. Thus, 
with the proceeds of their ex- 
ports, they were unable to buy 
back from foreign nations a sup- 
ply of goods of equivalent quan- 
tity. In Germany, during the 
astronomical inflation following 
World War I, this “selling out” 
process was known as ausverkauf. 
This experience indicated, and 
the Fund agreement recognizes, 
that uncontrolled’ rates of ex- 
change, freely established on an 
open market, do not always es- 
tablish themselves at satisfactory 
levels. For this and other reasons, 
the International Monetary Fund 
is empowered to negotiate appro- 
priate rates with member coun- 
tries. 


Authority of Fund Over Exchange 
Rates 


The authority of the Fund over 
exchange rates is large. The Ar- 
ticles of Agreement require the 
valuation of the currency of each 
member in terms of gold or 
United States dollars of 155/21 
grains of gold 9/10 fine. The Fund 
is authorized to establish the mar- 
gins above and below par for 
transactions in gold by members 
as well as the maximum and 
minimum rates for exchange 
transactions. The Fund has not as 
yet established the margin for 
trading in gold. In the case of 
spot exchange transactions, how- 
ever, the Fund Agreement pro- 
vides that foreign exchange deal- 
ings must not vary from par by 
more than 1%. For all other ex- 
change transactions, the Fund 
will establish, once it begins Op~ 
erations, margins which it con- 
siders reasonable. 

As soon as the Fund is ready 
to start operations which, from 
all indications will not occur be- 
fore this winter, it will request 
the members to communicate the 
par value of their currencies and 
give them a period of thirty days 
in which to reply. The par values 
to be communicated in this man- 
ner are those which prevailed on 
Oct. 27, 1945. Members whose 
metropolitan territory has been 
occupied by the enemy may be 
accorded a delay in communicat- 
i heir par values. 
ne , a ih informs the Fund 
that the rate of exchange pre- 
vailing on Oct. 27, 1945, is un- 
satisfactory or if the Fund ad- 
vices a member that this par 
value cannot be maintained with- 
out causing an exaggerated re- 
course to the Fund’s assets, the 
Fund and the member shall then 
negotiate a suitable par value for 
the currency. If the Fund and the 
member are unable to agree 
within a determined period on @ 
rate satisfactory to the Fund, the 
member will be deemed to have 
withdrawn from the Fund. A 
member can only buy the cur- 
rencies of other members from 
the Fund when satisfactory par 
values have been established. 

If a member has accepted the 
Bretton Woods Agreement on be- 
half of one of its territories, it 
must also send to the Fund the 
par values for the currencies of 
these territories. The Fund will 
then compute the par value of 
each territories’ currency. Unless 
separate pars are communicated 
for the various territories, the par 
of the Metropolitan currency will 
be held to be the par of the ter- 
ritorfal currency. 

Further, the members agree to 
promote exchange stability, to 
maintain orderly exchange ar= 
rangements and to avoid competi- 
tive exchange alterations. They 
also agree to permit exchange 
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transactions between members at 
‘tthe rates established by the Fund. 

The par'values of a member’s 
currency may only be changed 
on the proposal of the member 
itself and after consultation with 
the Fund. In these negotiations 
the Fund must take into account 


all changes already made in the | 


initial par values of the member’s 
currency. If the proposed change, 
together with all previous 
changes, does not exceed 10% of 
‘the par value, the Fund is not 
empowered to object. If the 
change, together with all pre- 
vious changes, exceeds 20% of 
the initial par value, the Fund 
amay either concur or, within 72 
hours, object. 

A member may, however, 
change the par value of its cur- 
rency, with agreement by the 
Fund, if the change does not af- 
Mect the international transactions 
of the members. Further, the Fund 
must agree to the proposed 
change if.it feels that it is needed 
‘to assist a nation’s economy .and 
estore its balance of payments. 
If a member changes its par value 
without the concurrence of the 
‘Fund, it becomes ineligible to use 
the resources of the Fund. 

_ Uniform proportional changes 
in the par values of the currencies 
_of all members may be made by 
the Fund if approved .by a ma- 
jority of the total voting powers 
the members and by each 
member who has 10% or more 
of the total of the Fund’s quota. 
However, any member may pre- 
went a change in its par value if 
_it notifies the Fund within 72 
-hours. Under the Bretton Woods 
Agreement Act, Public Law 171, 


79th Congress, approved July 31, | 


1945, no change in the par value 
of the United States dollar may 
be made unless specifically au- 
thorized by Congress. 


Funds Assets Based on Gold 
Value 


In spite of any changes in the 
par or foreign exchange value of 
member currencies, the 


member’s currency is reduced by 
agreement or if, in the opinion 
of the Fund, its foreign exchange 
value has declined, the member 
must pay enough of its own cur- 
rency- to equal the reduction in 
the gold value of its currency 


-held by the Fund, On the other | 


-hand, whenever the par value of a 
member’s currency is 
the Fund is obliged to return to 
this member enough of its cur- 


rency to equal the increase in the | 


gold value of its currency held by 
the Fund. 


Thus, the Fund, under its Ar-| 


ticles of Agreement, possesses 
adequate power to _ establish 
workable exchange rates and the 
determination of these rates will 
doubtless constitute its most im- 
portant initial task. The rates 
finally established by the Fund 
are not only of basic importance 
_to all foreign traders but also 
_serve, in part, to determine the 
recourse which members may 
have to the assets of the Fund 
_ itself. 

In the determination of these 
rates, the Fund must seek a point 
of reference or an _ objective. 
Among several alternatives the 
two most likely to receive con- 
sideration are the calculation of 
exchange rates by the purchasing 
power parity method or the 
maintenance of the balance of 
payments method. 


Purchasing Parity 

The purchasing power parity 
method attempts to compute a 
rate of exchange which will 
maintain -the price equilibrium 
existing between two or more 
countries during some past period 
when their international payments 
were in equilibrium. Thus, for 
instance, if the trade between 
countries A and B was in balance 
in 1929, and prices fell faster in 
Country A than in Country B 


during the ensuing years, the pur- 


Fund | 
must maintain the gold value of | 
its assets. If the par value of a/| 


increased, | 


chasing power parity rate of ex- 
change would be a rate which 
changed proportionally to this 
price shift. The problem of .com- 
puting such a rate is one of deter- 
mining the relative changes in 
prices and expressing this rela- 
tive change in terms of a new 
rate of exchange. Since the price 
structure of any country is com- 
posed of many commodities, re- 
|.course is had to the use of index 
|numbers of prices which present 
.an average of a given type of 
| price level. 


| The use of the purchasing 
| power parity method is subject to 
-many difficulties and qualifica- 


| tions. This method does not take 





1 
| 
| 


into consideration the operation of 
basic economic changes such as 
shifts in a nation’s trade pattern, 
productive capacity, income dis- 
tribution; the introduction of new 
products, changes in demand and 
supply. It is further necessary ‘to 
obtain price indices, adjusted for 
handling and_ shipping costs, 
which are comparable between all 
the member countries and many 
members do not prepare statis- 
tical series whitch render such 
comparison possible. 


The question then arises of 
what price series, among the many 
prepared by nations should be 
utilized? Should retail, wholesale, 
industrial geods, agricultural 
goods, raw materials, semi-fin- 
ished goods, imported goods or 
exported goods, among the many 
possible price series .be utilized? 
Rates of exchange based upon 
price levels, which are but aver- 
ages, may not, for a variety of 
reasons, serve to maintain ,the 
payments of a nation in balance. 
All the goods which are used in 
price series do not enter into 
foreign trade and, therefore, do 
_not need to be taken into account 
| by an exchange rate. Other con- 
siderations, such as controls over 
ithe total volume of purchasing 
|power, black market prices, 
monetary reforms further com- 
plicate the problem. 





The Maintenance of a Balance of 
Payments 


For these reasons the Fund may 
have recourse to the determina- 
jtion of the rates of exchange 
| which will enable countries to ex- 
port, import and maintain their 
payments in balance — the bal- 
ance of payments approach. The 
| balance of payments method of 
|'exchange rate determination at- 
tempts to maintain balances of 
payments in equilibrium despite 
shifts in international prices, 
changes in national economies and 
trade patterns. It differs from the 
purchasing power parities method 
in that it does not attempt to 
compute a rate which adjusts for 
price movements in general on 
| any two or more markets but ad- 
| justs only the prices of those goods 
which enter into foreign trade. 
A balance of payments rate of 
exchange is one which permits a 
country to export its surpluses to 
its foreign markets, import its 
requirements from abroad at the 
same time maintaining its foreign 
trade in balance. 


The determination of these rates 
will involve studies of the quan- 
tities and values of past, present 
and prospective commodities en- 
tering into the foreign trade of 
member nations. It must, under 
present circumstances, take into 
account related factors such as 
foreign trade and exchange con- 
trols, as well as national desires 
to maintain face-saving rates. An 
accurate balance of payments 
rate of exchange will not neces- 
sarily permit a country to export 
or import all the commodities it 
may desire but it will allow a 
maximum of foreign trade, under 
the conditions which prevail, to 
take place. For some countries, 
with largely agricultural econo- 
mies and but few exportable sur- 
pluses, the determination of rates 


is comparatively easy. For highly 
industrialized nations such as the 
United States, Great Britain and 








France, importing and exporting 
a wide variety of commodities and 
products, the establishment of an 
accurate rate will require the 
most careful study. 


Information Required 


In the work of exchange rate 
determination, the Fund may re- 
quire members to furnish all the 
information needed for such a cal- 
culation. Among others, the Fund 
may require members to furnish 
data covering the following items: 


1.Price indices, i.e., indices of 
commodity prices in whole- 
sale and retail markets and 
of export and import prices. 


. Total exports and imports .of 
merchandise, in terms of local 
currency values, according to 
countries of destination and 
origin. 

.(Gold exports and imports ac- 
cording to countries of destin- 
ation and origin. 


. International balance of pay- 

ments, including (a) trade in 
goods and services, (b) gold 
transactions, (c) known cap- 
ital transactions, and (d) 
other items. 


. Buying and selling rates for 
foreign currencies. 


. International investment posi- 
tion, i.e., investments within 
the territories of the member 
owned abroad and invest- 
ments abroad owned ‘by per- 
sons in its territories so far 
as it is possible to furnish 
this information. 

7. Production of gold. 


8. Official and other holdings at 
home and abroad, of (a) gold, 
(b) foreign exchange. 

9. National income. 


The accumulation of these data 
by the Fund will bring together 
in one place a larger body of facts 
on foreign exchange than has pre- 
viously existed. It will not only 
assist the Fund in its problems of 
exchange rate determination, but 
provide this institution with de- 
tailed knowledge of the foreign 
trade and international financial 
position of member countries. The 
Fund can, therefore, act as a 
center for the collection and ex- 
change of information on mone- 
tary and financial problems. The 
Articles of Agreement permit the 
Fund to prepare studies designed 
to assist members in the develop- 
ment of policies which further the 
purposes of the Fund. This serv- 
ice should prove of substantial 
aid to foreign traders. 


Effect of Exchange Control 


In some circles it is felt that 
the Fund will circumscribe and 
narrow the market for foreign 
exchange and capital movements. 
Its critics hold that its activities 
will replace the institutions and 
practices of free enerprise by the 
controls of an international gov- 
ernmental body. This point of 
view is not well founded. 


Ever since the depression which 
began in the fall of 1929, the 
foreign exchanges and capital 
movements have been increasingly 
controlled by governments. These 
controls reached their climax in 
the wartime powers exercised by 
belligerents and neutrals alike. 
They placed large barriers in the 
way of foreign trade and were 
usually designed as weapons of 
economic warfare rather than as 
devices to facilities world trade. 


The problem today is thus not 
one of free exchange versus Fund- 
controlled exchange, but one of 
freeing the world of foreign trade 
from the fetters of government 
imposed discriminatory and re- 
strictive practices. In liberating 
us from these restrictions, we are 
not likely, if indeed we can at 
all, return to the foreign exchange 
practices in effect before World 
War I. The problems and com- 
plexities of modern conomic life 
permit no such easy solution. 


The most feasible alternative to 
our present practices lies then in 





the direction of inter-govern- 








mental cooperation as envisaged 
by ‘the Fund. The Fund will guar- 
antee the greatest freedom pos- 
sible, under present world condi- 
tions, in foreign exchange and 
capital movements. It will, rela- 
tive to present and alternative 
practices, facilitate exchange 
transactions and serve to maxi- 
mize foreign trade. Modern man 
his governments are no longer 
willing to risk the determination 
of rates of exchange to the vagar- 
ies of free market trading for they 
have learned that such free rates 
do not always mean maximum 
trade, employment and produc- 
tion. 


Future Exchange Speculation 


Trading, or speculation, on the 
foreign exchanges is likely to play 
a smaller role in foreign trade 
financing than under the gold 
standard. Previously, rates of ex- 
change were established by mar- 
ket trading in foreign exchange. 
They will now be determined by 
member negotiation with the 
Fund. The limits to swings of the 
rate of exchange, now that the 
action of the gold points has dis- 
appeared, is controlled by the 
Fund agreement. Without govern- 
ment controls, under the prevail- 
ing paper money standards there 
were no limits to these swings. 


We will, nevertheless, continue 
to have a market in foreign com- 
mercial and finance bills and for- 
eign traders will'be able to hedge 
their operations much as before. 
Since there is nothing express or 
implied in the Fund Articles of 
Agreement which prevents it, 
bills of exchange can be bought 
and sold as formerly with far less 
speculative risk, thanks to the 


Mr. George Luthringer, Alternate 
Executive Director. These offi- 
cials must consult with the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial 
Problems established under the 
Bretton Woods Agreement Act on 
questions relating to ,rates of ex- 
change. The National Advisory 
Council is composed of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Chairman 
and the Secretaries of the State 
and Commerce, the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the 
Chairman of the ‘Board of 
Trustees of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 

When the Fund opens its doors 
for business, which should take 
place next winter, new rates of 
exchange will be established with 
all member foreign countries. The 
determination of these new rates 
should go far to eliminating some 
foreign trade difficulties and pave 
the way for maximum trading 
opportunities. 


I 
President Addresses 
Air Force Dinner 

President Truman, together 
with members of his Cabinet and 
highest Army and Navy leaders, 
attended a dinner on Aug. 1 given 
by the Army Air Forces in honor 
of the 39th anniversary of its for- 
mation. Speaking informally, the 
President told those present 
this nation is not seeking ‘to gain 
power, reparations or territory 
from her victory in World War 
II, that the United States wants 
only a just peace and has “no axe 
to grind.” Reminding his audience 
which cgnsisted mainly of several 
hundred Air Force officers, vet- 
erans of both the European and 








limitation placed on exchange 
fluctuations. Variations in the 
rates of interest on bills are with- 
out the pale of Fund supervision, 
and will be allowed free play. 
Thus, financial institutions will 
be able to employ these instru- 
ments for the investment and 
movement of funds and continue 
to make a profit through discount 
rate differentials. 

The exchange rates established 
by the Fund will eliminate some 
of the speculative features of 
foreign trade financing. However, 
they permit the foreign trader and 
financier to continue, as hereto- 
fore, to eliminate risks due to ex- 
change and interest fluctuations 
by hedging, shifting the risk to 
the professional speculator, thus 
leaving him free of these hazards 
to carry out the basic work in his 
business. The trader and specu- 
lator in foreign exchange will be 
able, as in the past, to effectuate 
their transactions through the 
usual channels. 


The United States will be rep- 
resented on the International 


Monetary Fund by Mr. Harry D. 
Executive Director, 


White, and 


Pacific theatres of war, that ,al- 
most a year has passed since V-J 
Day, the President, according to 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices, said that he wants to see 
the United States take the lead- 
ership in the cause of peace in 
the same spirit shown in winning 
the war. “If you haven’t the heart 
and the mental stamina to win the 
peace,” he said, “winning the war 
doesn’t mean too much.” 

The Associated Press further 
said: 

Mr. Truman added that he 
wants to see the American pro- 
duction machine become the same 
force for winning the peace ag it 
was for winning the war. 

Mr. Byrnes, the President said, 
is in Paris in an effort to get 
started on the road to winning the 
peace. Mr. Truman said it is .es- 
sential, however, that the United 
Nations have a “police force” 
capable of enforcing “that peace.” 
The U. N. “won’t get anywhere” 
without such a force, he said. 

“It’s up to you to maintain the 
morale for peace that you had in 
war,” he told the assembled 





World War pilots, 
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Co-Trusteeships 


Objectionable? 


(Continued from page 883) 


In the scale plan, or basket, on 
your right, we will place the posi- 
tive elements—those which we 
find favorable. In the pan on your 
left, we will place the negatives— 
those which we find objection- 
able. When we are done, if our 
analysis has been correct, the arm 
of the scale will indicate which 
hhas the greater weight—and there 
will be the answer to our problem. 


Before going further, I should 
say that I will draw no distinction 
between “Co-Trustee” and “Man- 
datory Consultant” trusts. The 
term “mandatory consultant” re- 
fers to a third person, with whom 
the trustee must consult, and 
whose approval must be secured 
before the trustee may take cer- 
tain action proposed by it. Le~- 
Bally, of course, there is a dis— 
tinction between a co-—trustee and 
a consultant, but the elements are 
substantially the same so far as 
our chemical experiment is con- 
cerned. We will classify both 
types of trust under the general 
term “Joint Control” trust. 


We are ready now for the first 
step in our experiment. This is 
to be an analysis and measure- 
ment of the motives of our trustor 
—what he expects to accomplish 
through a joint control trust. Cer-— 
tainly the purposes of the trustor 
are a positive element to the ex- 
tent of the weight that should be 
given them. We apply a chemical 
reagent to these objectives, and 
find that they separate themsleves 
into four general classes: 

First: Along with the many 
advantages of corporate trustee— 
ship, the trustor wishes to ob- 
tain the benefit of the special 
knowledge and ability of some 
individual as it may relate to 
his own estate. That individual 
may be his partner, or a key 
man in his business, or it may 
be an officer or director of a 
corporation in which he owns 
a large block of stock. It may 
be an investment broker who 
has served him satisfactorily, or 
an expert in some other field. 
The trustor himself may wish 
to retain a voice in the manage- 
ment while he lives, or he may 
want to appoint some intimate 
friend or relative to have a 
voice in fixing allowances for 
his beneficiaries, seeing to their 
welfare, and assisting the chil- 
dren in securing an education 
and becoming established in 
business. We will call this the 
element of “Specialist Appoint-— 
ment.” 

Second: He may feel that his 
widow or son will regard the 
appointment of a trust company 
as an indication of lack of con- 
fidence in them, and therefore 
designate one or both of them 
as co-—trustee, to save any such 
fancied indignity. In this group, 
too, is the trustor who appoints 
his son co-trustee with the 
thought that “it will be an ed- 
ucation to him.” We will term 
this the element of “Family 
Appointment.” 

Third: Although reasonably 
satisfied with the value of trust 
company management, he feels 
that the association of some 
business or professional man in 
the trusteeship may give added 
assurance of the _ satisfactory 
handling of the trust. Usually 
such an appointment is made 
with the rather vague idea that 
the principal function of the 
individual will be to watch the 
statements and reports of the 
trust company rather than to 
take a partciularly active part 
in the management. In most in- 
stances the appointment does 
mot result from any actual lack 
of confidence in the trust com-— 
pany, but occasionally it may 

' be made for that reason. This 
{ element we will designate the 
/ “Censor Appointment,” bear- 
' ing in mind that we have two 
' types — the Neutral” censor, 
and occasionally the “Mistrust- 

i ing” censor, 





Fourth: He may use the ar- 
rangement with the _ secret 
thought that it will result in a 
saving to his beneficiaries by 
requiring a division of the 
trustee’s fee with the members 
of his family who act as co- 
trustees. This we will term the 
“Bargain Price Appointment.” 


We now have the first four 
compounds to be used in our ex-— 
periment. They are all of the 
same character, but of different 
atomic structure. Therefore, we 
can measure them only one at a 
time. First, let us put the “Spe- 
cialist Appointment” element in 
the right-hand pan. The scale 
immediately tilts in that direc— 
tion. Obviously, this element has 
some weight, but we have yet to 
determine whether it will counter- 
balance the negative features, 
which are to be the subject of 
the next step in our experiment. 


These negative elements are the 
difficulties trust companies find 
in the administration of joint con—- 
trol trusts. They may be sum- 
marized thus: 


1. The trust company is con- 
cerned about its liability. 


2. The compensation in inade- 
quate when the fee must be di- 
vided with the co-trustee. 

3. Such trusts are cumbersome 
and inefficient to administer, and 
are costly both to the trust in- 
stitution and to the trust estate 
itself. 

These three elements seem to 
embody a good deal of weight. 
We put them into the left-hand 
pan. The needle swings violently 
to the negative side. But we are 
not finished with our experiment. 
Our next step is to throw a pene-— 
trating examining ray on these 
negative elements. 

First, we will focus it on the 
liability factor. There is no ques— 
tion but that duties, and hence 
liabilities, arise in a co-trusteeship 
that do not exist when a single 
trustee has been named. They are 
based upon the obligation of the 
trustees to act in unity, with 
neither delegating duties to the 
other, and with each supervising 
the acts of the other. The law 
books abound with cases concern- 
ing the liability of co-trustees. I 
think that perhaps this concern as 
to our added liability is traceable 
largely to a misconception of the 
nature of many of these cases. On 
analysis it will be found that a 
very considerable number of them 
arose because one trustee, either 
through negligence or actual dele— 
gation, permitted the other to per- 
form acts which resulted in a loss 
to the trust and were found im-— 
proper. The result, of course, was 
that the negligent or inactive 
trustee was jointly responsible 
with the one who was guilty of 
the wrongful act. It does not seem 
logical that trust companies need 
have much fear as to this type of 
liability, because it is their almost 
universal policy to take over the 
actual possession of the assets— 
to do all the bookkeeping—to 
make the security reviews—and 
usually, to initiate the acts for 
investment changes. When this 
is done, there is small opportunity 
for the co-trustee to commit a 
breach which was made possible 
-by a delegation of authority or 
negligence on the part of the cor- 
porate trustee. If anyone should 
be concerned about this liability, 
it should be the.individual who 
performs none of the ministerial 
functions at all, and often is en-— 
tirely inactive until called upon 
by the trust company to approve 
a particular proposal. 

Of course, we should not take 
it for granted that a trust institu— 
tion has protected itself against 
all liability as a co-trustee by 
doing these things. The point is, 
that this procedure is protection 
against the type of liability with 
which a great many of.the cases 
have been concerned. 

The principal additional expo- 
sure of a trust company acting as 
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co-trustee arises in those cases 
where it makes a recommendation 
which, for some reason, is not ap-~ 
proved by its associate. The courts 
agree that the trust company is 
not protected in being a “good 
fellow” and deferring to the judg- 
ment of the individual if his ae- 
cision should later be determined 
to have been improper or impru- 
dent. 

This may not be as serious as 
it sounds. It is to be expected that 
there will be differences of opin- 
ion between co-trustees. It is, in 
fact, evidence that they are all 
taking an active part in the man-— 
agement. If there were no such 
disagreements, there would be 
little point in having more than 
one trustee. If the act proposed 
by the corporate trustee is one on 
which there can be an honest dif- 
ference of opinion. there should 
be no liability if the trustees con- 
clude to be guided by the judg-— 
ment of the individual, and such 
judgment was honestly and pru-— 
dently arrived at—event though it 
may later prove to have been the 
less advantageous course. When 
a situation does arise in which the 
trust company feels that the posi- 
tion of the individual trustee 
would not be upheld as prudent 
judgment, it should, of course, 
have recourse to the court for in- 
structions. 

It is worthy of suggestion, too, 
that there may even be a buffer 
against liability in the presence 
of an individual co-trustee. When 
the trustor has himself designated 
a business associate or close friend 
or member of his family to share 
in the management of his estate, 
there may well be a greater hesi- 
tation on the part of the benefici- 
aries in criticizing acts of the 
trustees than would be the case 
if an independent financial insti- 
tution had done the _ identical 
things as sole trustee. 

We must not dismiss the subiect 
of liability too lightly, but I think 
that we sometimes become _in- 
clined to see “ghosts under the 
bed.” Certainly, the hazards in 
joint control trusts are too little 
different from those of sole trus- 
teeships to cause us to shun them 
for that reason alne. 


Our element of liability still 
exists, but I think that under the 
beam of our examining ray its 
bulk has been somewhat lessened. 

Let us now turn the ray on the 
second negative element—that the 
compensation is inadequate where 
a division of fees is necessary. To 
me, there is a very obvious an- 
swer to this, and that is that a 
trust company has no one but it- 
self to condemn if it accepts busi- 
ness which does not provide ade- 
quate pay for its services. In those 
states where trustee’s fees are not 
a matter of statute, there is no 
reason at all for a trust institution 
to accept a joint control account 
on any basis which does not give 
it fair compensation. I appreciate 
that many trust companies are op-— 
erating under statutes which defi- 
nitely limit the amount of the 
trustee’s fee, and that in such 
states, the common practice where 
there are co-trustees is to require 
this fee to be divided on the basis 
of the services performed by each. 
There is nothing, however, in any 
statute of which I am aware, to 
preclude a testator from fixing a 
fee on a different basis than that 
set by law. — 

Most trust companies now 
strongly recommend in their ad- 
vertising, and in their contacts 
with their customers, that wills 
under which they are to act as 
fiduciary be reviewed with them 
while the testator is living. The 
primary purpose of this review is 
to see that the trust provisions are 
workable, and that they are ac- 
ceptable to the trust company. 
There is no reason why the trust 
company should not include in its 
“Check List” of requirements, an 
adequate fee provision. There is 
neither moral nor legal obligation 
to accept a fiduciary appointment 
under a will which was not sub- 
mitted to the trust company be- 
fore the death of the testator. In 
my opinion there is no more rea- 
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son to accept a trust under such a 
will, when it does not provide 
adequate fees, than there is to 
accept a trust which has some 
other unworkable or objection- 
able provision. 

Occasionally we accept a sole 
trusteeship at an inadequate fee 
as a matter of public, or local 
policy. If we accept a joint con- 
trol trust in which it is obvious 
that we will not be properly com- 
pensated, I think that such action 
should be charged entirely to pol- 
icy expense, and that the joint 
control trust should not be con- 
demned because “the fee is not 
enough.” 

Without making use of our 
scale for the moment, it seems to 
me that this negative, too, has 
lost weight under our treatment. 

We will now focus our examin- 
ing ray on the final point of ob- 
jection—that joint control trusts 
are difficult and costly to admin-— 
ister. This seems to have the 
greatest specific gravity of any of 
our negatives. The first thing we 
note under the ray is that so far 
as our routine administration is 
concerned, the expense and time 
involved are no different than in 
the sole trustee account. We do 
the same bookkeeping, collect in- 
come, make security reviews and 
submit statements exactly as if 
we were acting alone. It is only 
when we require the approval of 
our co-—trustee to a recommended 
change of investment or disposi- 
tion of property or similiar dis— 
cretionary act that there is any 
possibility of delay or additional 
expense. In the great majority of 
cases, this approval is obtained 
by the simple writing of a letter 
to our associate, who endorses his 
approval on a duplicate of that 
letter and returns it to us. Here, 
a delay of a day or so occurs and 
we have the expense of writing 
and mailing a single letter. Cer- 
tainly this is not too serious. 

Unfortunately, all transactions 
requiring the concurrence of both 
trustees are not concluded this 
simply. Sometimes our associate 
is traveling, or is careless and 
slow in replying. Sometimes he 
may be merely obstinate and 
wants “to be shown” before he 
signs. He may be a habitual dis— 
senter who finds fault with every 
proposal at the outset (although 
he usually finally concurs, and 
later takes credit for any advan- 
tage resulting to the trust). 

These are unfortunate and 
sometimes unpleasant situations. 
I believe, however, that they are 
very much in the minority; but 
as in all human affairs, they loom 
much larger in our minds than 
do the many cases of pleasant 
associations with co-trustees who 
act promptly and intelligently. In 
our own trust department, we ad-— 
minister a number of joint control 
trusts. The great majority of them 
proceed as smoothly and satisfac- 
torily as the cases where we act 
alone, yet the common reaction of 
our trust officers to joint control 
trusts is colored by the two or 
three cases in which the individ— 
uals are slow or difficult to deal 
with, I should like to suggest that 
you make a quick mental review 
of the joint control trusts admin- 
istered in your own department, 
and then weigh those in which 
you. have cooperative trustees 
against those in which you have 
recalcitrant ones. I believe you 
will be surprised to find that the 
former constitute the great ma- 
jority of these accounts. 


Perhaps our discerning ray has 
not greatly reduced the weight of 
this negative element, but without 
returning it to he scale it does 
seem to me that it has lightened 
somewhat. Now, we will return 
to the left-hand scale pan all our 
negative elements in their new 
form. We find that they are no 
longer heavy enough to outweigh 
the “Specialist Appointment” on 
the right side. The indicator turns 
to the right very definitely. We 
have completed the first step of 
our experiment, and from the 
strong positive reading can draw 
our first axiom: “Given a co- 
trustee whose knowledge and 
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training can contribute to the ad- 
ministration of the trust, and 
given adequate compensation, 
there is no reason to discourage 
a joint control trust. Rather, the 
wishes of the trustor should be 
respected, and on occasion we 
might even invite such an ar- 
rangement,” 


Now, let us_ substitute the 
“Family Appointment” motive on 
the positive side of the scale in 
place of our “Specialist Appoint~ 
ment” element. The needle wav- 
ers, and finally comes to rest 
showing a perfect balance. The 
favorable and the unfavorable ele- 
ments offset each other. From 
this, it is manifest that considera- 
tions other than those which we 
have already mentioned may well 
be the dominant factor in deter-~ 
mining whether to encourage or 
discourage such trusts. Such ele~ 
ments include the nature of the 
assets, the value of the estate, the 
terms of the trust, and the tem- 
perament and ability of the indi- 
vidual who is to be our associate, 

From this, we may draw our 
second axiom: “Given a co-trustee 
who is appointed for family rea- 
sons, and given an adequate fee, 
the advisability of encouraging or 
discouraging the joint control trust 
depends upon factors affecting the 
particular case.” 

Let us leave the scale in bal- 
ance for a moment while we ex-~ 
amine a new element. We will 
designate it “Form of Trust In- 
strument.” A properly drawn will 
or trust agreement creating a joint 
control trust can solve all the 
major objections to such accounts. 
The law permits an apportion~ 
ment of duties and liabilities be- 
tween trustees. A _ well-drawn 
trust instrument can take full ad- 
vantage of this principle. 

There is no reason why the in-~ 
strument should not provide that 
the corporate trustee should have 
possession of the assets. should 
keep the books and collect the 
income and principal payments. 
There is no reason why the in- 
strument should not say that the 
duties of the indivual trustee are 
limited to participation in the in~- 
vestment supervision, or in the 
real property management, or to 
a particular investment in the 
portfolio. There is no reason why 
the instrument should not specify 
that, in the event of a disagree- 
ment, the decision of a designated 
trustee should govern, and that 
the other should be under no lia~ 
bility for abiding by that decision. 
In short, every serious problem in 
the administration of a joint con- 
trol trust can be met by a skill- 
fully drawn trust instrument. An 
excellent study of such provisions 
has been made by Mr. Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, and constructive sug- 
gestions along the same line are 
made in a Graduate School of 
Banking thesis by William F. 
Lackman of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Both of 
them are available through the 
library of the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Associa<~ 
tion. 

The element “Form of Trust in- 
strument” obviously has consider~ 
able weight. As it is a positive 
factor, we will place it in the scale 
along with the “Family Appoint~- 
ment” element. Our indicator 
again turns to the favorable side. 
Before drawing a conclusion from 
this, we will substitute the “Cen~ 
sor Appointment” element in the 
right-hand pan in place of the 
“Family Appointment” one. The 
“Censor Appointment” is a trifle 
lighter, but the indicator stilB 
shows an affirmative result. We 
discovered previously that there 
are two types of “Censor Appoint- 
ment” motive. The one we have 
used in this experiment was @ 
“Neutral” censor from a case im 
which the trustor appointed his 
attorney with the idea that it 
might do some good, and couldn’t 
do any harm. It was not made be- 
cause of any lack of confidence 
in the corporate trustee. Since we 
do not have the time to continue 
our tests this afternoon, I will tel? 
you that I have discovered in my 





[preliminary experiments that if 
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we have a “Censor Appointment” 
which is made because the trustor 
does not have complete confi- 
dence in the trust company, a 
very much different reaction oc- 
curs when we attempt to com- 
pound these elements. The result 
is an extremely volatile combina. 
tion, creating great heat, and often 
actually bursting into flame. 

From the results of our meas- 
urement of the “Family Appoint-— 
ment” and “Censor Appointment,” 
we draw our third and final 
axiom: “Given a properly drawn 
trust instrument defining the 
duties and liabilities of each trus- 
tee, and with a fair compensation 
provision, there is no reason to 
discourage a joint control trust, 
even though the individual is not 
selected primarily for some spe- 
cialized management purpose, un-— 
less the individual is designated 
because of a lack of confidence in 
the corporate trustee. In the latter 
event, acceptance of the appoint- 
ment is unwise and it should be 
declined.” 


I will not attempt to weigh our 
fourth objective, the “Bargain 
Price Appointment,” because in 
my research I found that it is in— 
compatible with the other ele- 
ments we have studied. In fact, 
it loses substance entirely when 
compounded with the elements of 
a well-drawn trust instrument and 
an appropriate fee provision. 

This, then, completes the ex- 





periments in our imaginary labo- | 

I have no illusions that) 
anyone will leave here with new—| would be other employers who 
born enthusiasm for joint control; were making handsome profits, 
trusts. I hope, however, that you| but that would not compel them 
will concur with my theme—that| to pay higher wages. 


ratory. 


the usual objections to such trusts | 
are not insuperable, and that in 


many cases the motive of the! fetched as to its assumed starting 


trustor is a sound and legitimate | 
one and should be respected. Ex-| 


but that would in no wise enable 
them to get labor for less. Tnere 


this 
appeared 


illustration may 
somewhat far-— 


Now it 
have 


point, there is nothing far-fetched 
about the final upshot, which is 





cept in those cases, I do not sug- | in fact just about what we normal- | 


gest that we need encourage joint | 
control appointments, but I can! 
see no reason to discourage a po-| 
tentially profitable and attractive | 
case which is offered to us if we 
are willing to accept it on a co- 
trusteeship basis, if it tips the 
scales favorable in tests similar 
to those we have conducted to- 
day. It would, indeed, be helpful 
if we could actually measure each 
such proffered appointment with 
the scientific precision which I 
have attempted to paraphrase in 
my talk. Until, however, our 
scientists perfect a device which 
can mechanically appraise the in- 
tangible elements of human af 

fairs, our substitute for the chemi- 
cal balance must be the scale of 
good judgment, and the weight to 
be given the elements must be 
measure on that scale. I believe 
that in the application of the good 
judgment standard of measure, 
the axioms we have established 
will be found to hold generally 
true. 
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sonal abilities of the various bor- 
rowers. Land and buildings would 
rent at different rates varying 
with the ability to pay of the dif- 
ferent tenants. Subjected to fact 
finding, the customer would be 
required to open his books so that 
the grocer, or perhaps, a “fact 
finding board,” could determine 
his ability to pay for butter and 
eggs. The man seeking to rent a 
home for himself and his family 
would submit his books of income 
and expense to the prospective 
landlord, or to the board. 

This whole process would of 
course be entirely lacking in prac— 
‘tical standards, fantastically cum- 
bersome and complicated, and ut- 
terly unworkable. Fixing price 
ceilings by government edict, 
tough as that task is, even in the 
minds of its proponents, would be 
only child’s play compared with 
the task of setting on each prod- 
uct a separate price for each pur- 
chaser, 

Probably few persons would ad-— 
vocate any such method of deter- 
mining the rate of interest, the 
rental of land and buildings, or 
the prices of goods and services 
generally. Would a wage system 
involving a separate price for each 
buyer of the services of labor be 
any more logical or work any bet- 
ter? 

The contrast with the operation 
of the free market is brought out 
by the very term used. “Ability 
to pay,” only recently introduced 
into the language of wage theory, 
has long been a technical term in 
the field of taxation. Here it has 
been used to show the difference 
between a certain method of de— 
termining each persons’ tax pay- 
ment and the method by which 
the prices of goods and services 
generally are determined. The 
advocates of taxation according to 
ability to pay argue that, whereas 
one pays for goods in general the 
prices set, alike for all, in the com- 
petitive market, taxation is not to 
be regarded as paying a price for 
government services—what the 
services are worth—but should be 
on an entirely different basis; i.e., 
“the citizen’s ability to pay.” 

It is the function of the free 
market to determine the prices of 
goods and services and so to in- 
duce the producers to bring forth 
what the people desire, so that 
there may be the maximum possi- 
ble satisfaction of human wants. 











Wage rates which are determined 
by demand and supply in a free 
labor market help to guide work- 
ers into those lines of effort in 
which their services will produce 
what consumers (including work- 
ers and their families) most 
want. Fixing wages on the basis 
of the employer’s profits intro-— 
duces an entirely different prin- 
ciple. It puts wage rates out of 
line with prices generally and 
destroys the operation of the free 
market. 


Free Markets Prevent Special 
Privilege 

Under a free labor market, dif- 
ferent wage rates for the same 
kind of labor could not long exist. 
Differential wage rates would be 
self-defeating. 

To see how this works, let us 
imagine a community in which 
wage rates for a certain grade of 
labor had been established for 
every employer, each according to 
nis ability to pay as measured by 
profits. There would be just about 
as many different wage rates as 
there were employers. Some 
would be quite high, because the 
particular enterprise had been or 
was expected to be very prosper-— 
ous. Some would be very low, 
paid by the unsuccessful entre— 
preneurs. And there would be 
wage rates scattered along the 
scale between the highest and the 
lowest. 


Now what would happen under 
a free labor market? Of course 
those getting the low wages would 
be dissatisfied. Some would strike 
for higher pay; others would ap- 
ply for jobs with the firms that 
pay high wages for the same kind 
of work. The low-wage firms 
would find that they could keep 
their workers only by raising 
wages. The. high-wage concerns 
would see that they could lower 
wages and still get all the workers 
they wanted. _ 

After considerable milling 
about,, an equilibrium wage rate 
would be settled. At this rate, the 
same for all workers doing the 
same kind of work, each employer 
could get all the workers he 
wanted, and every worker willing 
to work for that wage could get 
a job. In other words, this wage 
rate would "clear the market,” as 
the economists say. There would 
be employers who could make li’ - 


ly find wherever a free labor 
market prevails. 

Suppose now we start with a 
different and more realistic as— 
sumption. Given a _ previously 
established equilibrium, let us as— 
sume that labor centers its de- 
mands upon a few of the most 
prosperous firms. That appears to 
be what has recently been going 
on in the United States. And let 
us further assume that these few 
turms, on account’of high profits. 
are induced to raise wages. Still 
assuming a free labor market, 
what happens? Just about the 
same as before. The high-wage 
firms are swamped with workers 
seeking jobs. They soon realize 
that there is no necessity of their 
paying extra high wages in order 
to get workmen. They drop their 
wage rate down to about the rate 
that generally prevailed for that 
kind of labor. We are back at 
equilibrium once more—a level of 
wage rates permitting employment 
for all, with all workers of equal 
ability receiving about the same 
wage for the same type of work. 


Ability-to-Pay Policy Requires 
Labor Monopoly 
We have a real problem of dif- 
ferent wage rates for the same 
work only when there is not a 
free labor market—when there is 
labor monopoly. 


Assume that the most prosper- 





ous firms are compelled by union 
pressure, with or without support 
from government, to acknowledge 
superior ability to pay and to raise 
their wage rates accordingly. The 
rest of the workers in the com— 
munity who are performing labor 
of similar grade, see certain fa-— 
vored laborers getting better pay. 
Their first reaction may be to de- 
mand a raise from their own em-— 
ployers. But the latter, not having 
the requisite ability, must refuse 
if they want to stay in business. 
The low-paid laborers may then 
try to. shift to the high-wage firms. 
But against all except those who 
already belong to the high-—paid 
employees’ union this move is 
blocked. The closed shop prevents 
their obtaining employment un- 
less they belong to the union; the 
closed union refuses them admit-— 
tance. 


When the same union covers 
laborers in a number of firms, 
some paying higher wages than 
others, the situation is slightly dif— 
ferent. There may now be no 
union interference with a laborer 
who seeks employment with the 
high-wage firm. But now it is the 
employer who refuses. He has 
just had a higher wage rate forced 
upon him. That gives him no abil-— 
ity to hire more workers; rather 
the reverse. A reduction of wage 
rate may enable an employer to 
increase his working staff with 
profit. An increase in wage rate 
—especially if caused by external 
pressure—is more likely to lead 
him to discharge some of his less 
competent laborers or those doing 
less necessary work. 

Rising profits tend to induce an 
employer to hire more workers 
and to offer somewhat higher 
wages as an inducement. But an 
increase of wage rates which is 
brought about at the expense of 
profits reduces the employer’s in- 
centive and his ability to take on 
more workers. 

Therefore, if a certain automo- 
bile producer should, for exam- 
ple, on account of his superior 
ability be forced to grant a wage 
increase that other 2utomobile 
manufacturers could not mt, he 
woula hire fewe:s workers, even 











though his union were willing to 
admit more members. This ap-! 








tle or no profit paying this rate, ; 








pL.cationo’theability-to-pay ware 
policy weula thus exclude certai. 


laborers from employment or | 
force them into low-wage jobs. 

So long therefore as powerful 
labor umons could maintain their | 
monopoly position, we would have | 
the spectacle of different wage 
rates side by side for the same| 
kind of work. | 
Monopoly Equilibrium Is Unstable | 
_ But in contrast with the equi- | 
librium reached under the free| 
labor market, this is not a condi-| 
tion of stable equilibrium. 

It would soon be generally 
known by the laborers in any 
community that some firms were 
paying higher wages than others. 
Those who worked for the low- 
paid concerns would naturally be 
dissatisfied and jealous. They 
would demand wages equal to 
their fellows and insist that fact 
finding boards look into the abil- 
ity of their respective employers. 

Whatever the finding of the 
board in any particular case might 
be, dissatisfaction would continue, 
supported by strikes, citing the 
time-honored union rule of “equal 
pay for equal work.” But many 
employers could not pay the high-— 
er rates; they would not have the 
requisite “ability” which made 
higher wages temporarily possible 
to their more fortunate competi- 
tors. The less prosperous concerns 
would thereupon be forced out of 
business; either because they de- 
clined to raise wages and their 
employees refused to work, or 
because, having yielded to their 
workers’ demands, they went 
broke. 

But this is not all. Suppose two 
different departments of the same 
corporation are, by separate ac-— 
counting, shown to have different 





rates of profit. It might seem to 
the workers in the more prosper-— 
our department that they would 
gain by separation; they could log- 
ically demand that the company 
be split into two corporations. One 
can imagine the chaos that would 
result from such a program car- 
ried to its logical limit. 

Again, assume that a company 
pays higher wage rates than 
others. Will the employees of this 
company acquire a vested right to 
their high-paid jobs? The exis— 
tence of such vested rights will 
hardly be overlooked. Is it so far- 
fetched to envisage the labor union 
assuming the right to say who 
shall have .the high-paid jobs? 
After all, this is not so very dif- 
ferent from..the present common 
practices of certain closed shop 
unions which charge high initia 
tion fees, require years of resi- 
dence in the community, or re 


quire a vote of the members for | 


admission. 


Dissension in the Ranks of Labor 

Still we have not exhausted the 
elements of instability in a con- 
dition of differential wage rates, 
maintained by sheer force of a 
monopolistic union or _ unions. 
Such a rate necessarily contains 
stresses and strains which must 
tend to break out in dissention 
and disruption within the ranks 
of organized labor itself. 


If different groups of laborers, 
each with its own union, have un- 
equal wage rates for the same 
grade of labor, is it not to be ex- 
pected that strife will arise be-— 
tween the unions? In their na- 
tional organizations, how will the 
privileged union defend itself 
against the under-privileged, when 
the latter appeals to the labor 
union doctrines of “equal pay for 
equal work” and the “solidarity 
of labor’? 

If the differential wage rates 
prevail among members of the 
same union, the disruptive forces 
would appear even more serious. 
How will the union, under such 
conditions, explain its accomplish-— 
ment for some of its members 
while failing to do equally well 
for others? It appears inevitable 
that.dissension would arise, lead- 
ing perhaps to cleavage into twc 


| or more separate unions, with sub- 


late in January, 1946, when Mr. 
Reuther, commenting on the wage 
settlement between the Union and 
the Ford and Chrysler Corpora- 
tions, said, as reported, “in the ul- 
timate settlement of the General 
Motors case the corporation must 
pay a higher wage increase than 
Ford or Chrysler in order to com- 
pensate the General Motors work— 
ers for the hardship the corpora— 
tion has forced upon them.” (New 
York “Times” Jan. 28, 1946, p. 1) 
Incidentally, here is a new theory 
of wage determination, hardly to 
be reconciled with the ability 
theory. 


Is Ability To Pay the Real Aim? 

Of course differential wage 
rates may be only a stage in the 
drive for wages for everybody 
equal to the highest. It is prob— 
able that this is the idea of those 
unions which are now stressing 
ability to pay. The plan is to get 
the highest possible wage from 
certain prosperous firms and then 
demand that all other employers 
come up to this level. 

In other words, the union goal is 
not an equilibrium of differential 
wage rates based on each em- 
ployers’s ability. Rather the abil- 
ity theory is merely the conven- 
ient instrument for starting a 
wage increase for all. This line of 
attack, pressed to the bitter end, 
would result in some companies 
granting the raise and others go- 
ing out of business because they 
could not pay it. 

This would both demonstrate 
the instability of differential wage 
rates and imply rejection of the 
theory of ability to pay as a con- 
tinuing rule of wage determina— 
tion. 


Monopoly Wage Rates Cause 
Unemployment 

Whether the ability theory is 
used as an excuse for monopolistie 
wage differentials or as a device 
for raising wage rates in general 
above free market levels, unem— 
ployment will be the result. 

Let us suppose that a labor 
union has picked out an especially 
prosperous employer and com- 
pelled an increase of wage rates 
based on his alleged ability to pay. 
Other members of this union are 
working for other employers, 
whose ability to pay the higher 
wage rates has not been shown or 
is admittedly non-existent. Yet 
pressure of the lower-paid mem— 
bers and threatened disruption of 
the union will lead its officers to 
demand the higher wage rate, re- 
gardless of ability, and to enforce 
the demand by a strike. Those 
employers who cannot pay either 
refuse to comply and lose their 
workers or yield and later fold 
up. In either case the result is un— 
employment. 

Similarly, laborers outside the 
union that has secured the higher 
wage rates will make demands for 
equal wages upon their employ— 
ers. Some at least will be unable 
to pay; they go out of business, 
and unemployment results. 


Bringing In the Government 


While unequal wage rates exist, 
those laborers who find them- 
selves receiving lower wages tham 
others doing the same grade of 
work may be expected sooner oF 
later to bring pressure upon gov 
ernment. Government will be 
called upon to arbitrate the dis- 
putes between warring unions 
over unequal wages and to force 
equality of rates, Because of po— 
litical pressure, government will 
be unable to resist the call. 


When wages are set by govern— 
ment, the decision will be deter— 
mined by political pressure rather 
than by economic considerations. 
Since the laborers represent many 
more votes than the employers 
and investors, a wage-fixing gov— 
ernment is likely to be a labor 
government. In wage negotiations, 








it would be labor and government 
vs. employers. 
In this unequal 


contest it is 


sequent conflict within the ranks| hardly to be expecied that gow 


of labor. 


A conaitior. scmewhat like this 
wes. foreshadow: ‘n the U.A.W, 


ernment would propose a com- 
promise involving reduction of the 
(Continued on page 908) 
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Differential Wage 
Rates Lead to Statism 


(Continued from page 907) 


forced upon employers supposed 
to have superior ability to pay. 
Instead, it wouid require equali- 
zation by forcing. up the iower 
rates. Tnose empioyers who had: 
not the ability to pay would be 
forced out of business. Unemploy— 
ment would be the result. 

_ Whether or not the government 
is committed to the maintenance 
of full employment, spreading un- 
employment causes insistent calls 
upon government for relief.. This 
adds strength to the ever-present 
temptation: to accept any excuse 
to embark on extensive develop— 
ment of government industry, sub- 
sidies, deficit spending, currency 
inflation, and “the managed econ» 
omy.” 

When. things have reached this 
stage, through government arbi- 
tration of labor disputes and gov-— 
ernment employment of labor, the 
government will be in control of 
wages. There will be no more a 
free labor market, or free col- 
lective bargaining. Government 
will set wage rates as well as com— 
modity prices, and when govern-— 
ment. has responsibility for wages 
and authority to determine rates, 
labor itself will cease to be free. 

Laborers will no longer have 
power to accept or refuse employ- 
ment. They will not be left the 
choice of occupation, or working 
place, or employer. They will go 
where they are sent, do what they 
are told, and accept the pay gov-— 
ernment dictates. 

This is what happened to wagés, 
employment, and the status of 
labor under government domina-— 
tion in Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many. It means the end of free— 
dom for labor. 


Compare the Free Economy 

All this is in contrast with the 
free economy. Under freedom, 
Wage rates tend to approximate 


determined by bargaining 





certain levels determined in a free 
market by the forces of demand! 


‘and supply. They are reached 
through voluntary agreement be- 
tween employers and employees. 

Under such free market con- 
ditions, all workers doing the same 
work tend to get about the same 
wage, Wage rates in general ap- 
proximate levels which attract 
enough investment and job-mak- 
ing enterprise to provide “full 
employment’”—jobs for all who 


‘want them. Employers who uti- 


lize their workers and machinery 
more : efficiently tend to make 
more profits. With higher profits 
they expand their operations and 
seek to hire more labor. Rising 
profits and rising demand for la- 
bor result in rising wages. 


Those employers who cannot 
pay the going wage rates are eli- 
minated. But when wage rates are 
in a 
free market, the passing of those 
employers who cannot pay does 
not cause unemployment. It sim- 
ply means that industry is gravi- 
tating into the hands of those em- 
ployers who are better able to 
keep going and provide jobs. 

In the free economy govern- 
ment does not have responsibility 
for wage rates. It does not have 
to have a “wage policy.” Gov- 
ernment’s function is to make and 
enforce fair and equal laws in the 
interest of the whole community 
and to act as the impartial referee 
when required by the conflicts of 
interest between different factors 
of production. 

Rising profits and rising wages 
have prevailed in all those nations 
which have established and main- 
tained free markets for commodi- 
ties and services. Only as govern- 
ment has come in to establish or 
support monopoly and to control 
prices, wages, or profits in the in— 
terest of one class or another, 
have chronic unemployment, po-— 
litical turmoil, and stateism made 
their appearance. 





Exercising Trustees 
Discretionary Powers 


(Continued from page 838) 


accept the appointment or desig-— 
nation. 


_I have seen, and no doubt you 
Rave, criticism leveled at trust in— 
stitutions by reason of the ad-— 
ministration of trusts under in- 
struments that were too restric— 
tive and too inflexible. While that 
criticism was unjust in that the 
trust institution had no power to 
do other than it did; i.e., carry 
out the terms of the trust as pro~ 
vided in the instrument, never- 
theless the criticism is still made 
and it is most difficult, if not im- 
possible, to justify the adminis~ 
tration of that type trust to the 
ordinary or average layman. After 
all, a bank or trust institution is a 
semi-public institution even 
though the capital may be private 
money and, if we do not perform 
the requisite banking and trust 
functions in a proper and satisfac— 
tory manner, some system will be 
developed whereby the public will 
receive proper service. Conse— 
quently, I think that it behooves 
each of us in the trust business to 
earefully examine the instruments 
under which we are to act and 
to see that those instruments con- 
tain provisions which will enable 
the trust to be administered in an 
efficient, capable and satisfactory 
manner. 
Among the provisions that, in 
my opinion, should be in most in-— 
ments are wide discretionary 
powers and in discussing trust re~ 
lationshivs with prospective cus-— 
tomers I think that we should 
reason with them in a clear and 
logical manner the advantages 
and disadvantages of having wide 





discretionary powers, the advan-— 
tages of which are very much 
greater than the disadvantages. If 
after doing so the Settlor is still 
unwilling to grant such powers, 
then the instrument should be so 
drawn as to make it clearly ap- 
parent from the face thereof that 
the Settlor desires to restrict the 
provisions of the trust expressly 
to those set forth in the instru- 
ment. 

In approaching any problem in- 
volving the bank or trust institu- 
tion as a whole, primary consider- 
ation must be given to the public 
relationships involved in that, 
even though our respective insti- 
tutions may be strong financially 
from the standpoint of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, 
the most valuable asset any of us 
have is the reputation of our in- 
stitution for ability, integrity and 
capability, that being something 
that may be intangible from the 
standpoint of dollar value, but 
nevertheless it is the factor that 
is paramount in the minds of the 
public from whom we derive our 
business and our profits. 

I choose to look at a trust ar- 
rangement as a living thing and 
one that provides flexibility, 
adaptability and practicability. In 
other words, if anyone today is to 
create a trust arrangement, I 
think that it is safe to assume 
that none of us has the foresight 
or the judgment to attempt to 
forecast what conditions might be 
over the life of the trust with 
respect to living standards, living 
costs, invéstment conditions; the 
needs, desires or wants of bene- 








ficiaries, or even, if you’ please, 
the ability of the beneficiaries. 
Therefore, the only thing that we 
can do in creating a trust ar- 
rangement is to pick our trustee 
with care and as meeting the 
standards that we desire, and then 
to vest in the trustee wide dis- 
cretionary powers to enable the 
trustee to exercise its best judg- 
ment from time to time on the 
basis of the then existing condi- 
tions and the needs and require- 
ments of the beneficiaries, and I 
think that, if an individual is un- 


willing to vest in the trustee such || 


powers, then that individual had} ii cipal for the use and benefit 


iof the beneficiary, 


best not use that particular trus- 
tee. Our ability to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the beneficiaries 
and to render the quality of serv- 
ice that we should render in the 
administration of our trusts is af- 
fected materially by the powers 
that are granted: to: us im’ the in- 
strument and, unless those powers 
are broad and discretionary, we 
are definitely curtailed in per- 
forming our duty. 

As we all know, there are two 
types of powers in practically all 
instruments; viz., (1) mandatory 
powers (those which require a 
trustee to do certain things), and 
(2) discretionary powers. In con- 
nection with mandatory powers 


there are, of course, discretionary |) 


powers. However, this paper 
does not deal with that type dis- 
cretionary powers, but rather it 
deals with the broad discretionary 
powers which should be conferred 
upon a trustee in order to enable 
it to carry out the wishes and 
desires of the settlor of the trust, 
A trust can be made just as 
flexible as the settlor desires, not 
only with respect to investment 
and management provisions, but 
likewise in connection with dis- 
tribution provisions, and the needs 
and requirements of the benefi- 
ciaries. In fact, the only limit 
that I know of that must be placed 
on the granting of discretionary 
powers to trustees is that the 
powers so granted must not en- 
able the trustee to act in an il- 
legal manner or be contrary to 
public policy. 

Discretionary powers of the 
type dealt with by this paper may 
be classified into three primary 
groups; viz., (1) those having to 
do with the management of trust 
property, (2) those having to do 
with payments of income and dis- 
tribution of principal to and for 
the benefit of beneficiaries; and 
(3) those having to do with the 
trust relationship. Among the 
discretionary powers found in 
modern instruments having to do 
with the management of trust 
property are the following, al- 
though the list is not intended to 
be all inclusive: 

1. To retain or 
original property. 

2. To make. loans 
settlor’s general estate. 

3. To participate in business 
reorganizations. 

4. To continue to carry on a 
going business. 

5.. To apportion expenses be- 
tween principal and income. 

6. To invest in “legals” or 
“non-legals,’ including common 
trust funds. 

7. To borrow money, secured 
or unsecured, for the benefit of 
the trust estate. 

8. To compromise, arbitrate or 
abandon claims. 

9. To set up reserves for taxes, 
depreciation and repairs. 

10. To make leases; irrespec- 
tive of the duration of the trust. 

11. To exercise options and 
rights. 

12. To vote stock in person or 
by proxy. 

13. To carry stocks or regis- 


tered securities in the name of a 
nominee. 


14. To amortize premiums and 
accumulate discounts. 

15. To make distributions 
kind or in cash. 

16. To discontinue distribu- 


dispose of 


to the 


in 





tions in the event the beneficiary 
assigns, alienates or hypothecates 
his interest in the trust estate, or 
in the event there is a judicial 
levy against his interest in the 
trust estate. 


Among the powers having to do 
with the payments of income and 
distribution of principal to and 
for the benefit of beneficiaries 
are: 


1. To fix the manner of dis- 


tribution; i. e., either as and when 
the income is collected or to dis- 


tribute in equalized installments. 
2. To apply the income or the 


this discre- 
tionary power doing away with 


‘the necessity of having a con- 


servator or committee appointed 
in the event the beneficiary 
should become incapacitated. 

3. To distribute the income or 
principal in the trustee’s discre- 


‘tion, this power having substan- 
‘tial advantages for 


income tax 
purposes. 

4. To distribute to a minor or 
apply funds for the benefit of a 
minor without the intervention of 
a guardian, this power doing 
away with the necessity of a 
guardianship in the event of a 
minor beneficiary. 


5. To encroach on principal for 
the needs and requirements of 


the beneficiary. 


6. To determine when _ the 
principal is to ‘be distributed 
among a class of beneficiaries 
and, if distributions are to be 
staggered, the ameunts to be dis- 
tributed at such times. 


7. To anticipate income. 


8. To provide principal funds 
to a beneficiary to enable him or 
her to enter into a business or 
profession, etc. 


Among the powers having to do 

with the trust relationship are: 
1. To resign the trusteeship. 

2. To terminate the trust. 

3. To transfer the trust to an- 
other corporate trustee in another 
state. 

4. To name new co-trustees. 


From the list of the foregoing 
discretionary powers you can see 
that almost any contingency can 
be provided for by the use of 
powers of this type. In fact, an 
instrument properly drawn, with 
discretionary powers, seems to me 
to be the best medium for the 
head of a family to provide for 
the welfare of his family after his 
death. In other words, he can 
through such an arrangement 
with a reliable corporate fiduciary 
assure his wealth being used for 
the maintenance and support of 
his family, the education of his 
children, and the ultimate pass- 
ing of the remainder of his prop- 
erty to his descendants after the 
primary objects of his bounty 
have been provided for. Such an 
arrangement insures unto the 
Settlor that degree of flexibility, 
adaptability and _ practicability 
that he himself could exercise in 
the handling of his property for 
the benefit of his family had he 
continued to live. 


It is quite common in instru- 
ments containing wide discre- 
tionary powers to name co-trus- 
tees to act with the corporate 
fiduciary, the co-trustees usually 
being some adult member of the 
family or a friend of the family. 
While I know there are a number 
of trust institutions that do not 
look with favor upon co-trustees, 
nevertheless in this type arrange- 
ment I think there can be no real 
objection to having’ a co-trustee, 
especially by reason of the per- 
sonal problems which arise in the 
administration of this type trust; 
i. e., personal relationships of the 
beneficiaries, and that is especial- 
ly true if the co-trustee be an 
adult member of the family. 
Where an instrument contains 
broad discretionary powers, such 
as those mentioned above, it is 
necessary that the procedure for 
the exercise of those powers be 
properly set up and maintained 
by the’ corporate fiduciary. Gen- 


erally speaking, I think that as to 
the exercise of such powers where 
,tne exercise does not involve a 
major decision the discretion may 
be exercised by the trust com- 
[ mallee: i. e., the trust officer 
handiing the account could pre- 
pare a memorandum covering the 
discretion to be exercised and that 
memorandum in turn can be in- 
itialed or approved by a majority 
of the members of the trust com- 
|} mittee. However, where the ex~- 
| ercise of a discretionary power is 
lof major consequence, then the 
| exercise of that power should’ be 
approved by the executive com~- 
mittee, if the bank operates un- 
der that system, or by the board 
of directors, if there is not am ac~ 
tive executive committee. When 
I say, of major importance, I do 
not mean providing modest sums 
of money for unforeseen emer- 
gencies confronting the benefi- 
ciaries or the education of one of 
the beneficiaries or the hospitali- 
zation of one of the beneficiaries; 
but rather I mean discretion 
which involves the continuance of 
a business, the distribution of a 
trust, and items of that nature. 


I know that there are a number 
of institutions in trust business 
who do not look with entire favor 
upon discretionary trusts of this 
nature on the basis that such an 
arrangement imposes upon it too 
much responsibility. I think that 
attitude is one of least resistence 
because, after all, we are repre- 
senting ourselves to be experts in 
the administration of trust ac- 
counts and' we should be willing 
to assume-such risk and resporisi- 
bility as is involved in this* type 
arrangement as, if the instrument 
is properly drawn, such risk can 
be minimized providing the in- 
stitution has a proper and ex- 
perienced staff in its trust depart- 
ment and, if it does not have a 
staff of that nature, then it should 
not be in the trust business: In 
other words, I think it is our duty 
to provide to the public a satis- 
factory and proper method and 
medium for the administration of 
trust accounts and a wide discre~ 
tionary power is a necessity, if 
‘the needs and requirements of 
the beneficiaries are to be pro- 
‘vided: for, and I feel sure that in 
administering trusts of this nature, 
‘trust service and trust business 
as a whole are enhanced: in value 
in the minds of the publie: 


The ordinary settlor who: wishes 
to establish a trust is coming more 
and more to want one with wide 
discretionary powers by reason of 
the uncertainty of present eco- 
nomic conditions, as well as’ by 


the inadequacy of trusts which 
are restrictive and 
which I think speaks well for the 
administration of trust business in 
this country in that the public as 
a whole is coming to have more 
confidence in this type arrange- 
ment and the method in which 
trust institutions have adminis- 
tered trusts. 

Simply as a sidelight, on the 
basis of experience in administer- 
ing discretionary trusts .of the 
character covered by this paper, 
the trust officer can look. back 
over his experience of years and 
derive a great source of satisfac- 





for for life, that her family has 
been educated, and. that. the chil- 
dren have taken’ their places: in 
the. world equipped to. meet the 
daily problems of. life, 


ments from day to day. This type 
arrangement has a definite place 


structure; and I am sure in the 
long run 


stitutions, although I will admit 
that it involves more work. and 
responsibility in administration 


is limited purely to one having 
mandatory powers, 





reason of having knowledge of 


inflexible, 


tion from his contacts, in realizing: 
that a widow has been provided: 


all of: 
which is not quite as cold as pure-, 
ly handling ‘money and invest-- 


in. our economy and: in our social 


will redound to the: 
benefit and respect for trust in- 


than does the ordinary trust which 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The government securities markets are under the full influence 
of the summer dullness, which usually comes to an end with the 
passing of this month. . . . Price changes have been minor on very 
light volume. , . . The market is on the professional side, although 
there has been some scattered buying for the account of savings 
banks... . Not much of a trend in either direction is expected for 
the immediate future, despite the opinions that the market has not 
yet reached the point of stabilization. . .. It is believed that there 
will still be pronounced price movements which will afford careful 
followers of the government securities markets excellent opportu- 
nities to acquire obligations at yields that they consider favorable... . 


























The buying range from 2.32% to 2.35% is still considered 
attractive by most of the money-market experts for the longest 


ineligible bond. . 


. . As for the bank issues, a yield in he 


neighborhood of 2.10% for the 244% due 9-15-67/72 is leoked 


upon as a favorable area to start scale buying. .. . 


For the 





The Coming Rise In Bank Stocks 


(Continued from page 880) 


mow in prospect without at least 
a doubling of the commercial loan 
total. Higher volume, higher 
prices, and higher inventories 
combine to mean higher loan 
totals, and in an_ inflationary 
period, the only effective limit- 
ing factor is an actual shortage 
of bank credit, which is certainly 
not in prospect over the forsee- 
able future. 


The banks’ present inflated 
level of Government security 
holdings is not an obstacle to 


normal credit expansion; on the 
contrary, it is an incentive. The 
reporting member banks now 
hold $10,693 millions of Treasury 
certificates and bills; assuming 
that this total declines dollar for 
dollar with the War Loan de- 
posits, they would hold more than 
$3 billion if all the War Loan de- 
posits were drawn down, plus al- 
most $5 billion in short-term 
Treasury notes and a further very 
large amount in short bonds. The 
very low yield on these short 
term holdings provides not only 
an incentive to replace them with 
higher-yielding loans, but it also 
provides the banking liquidity, to 
a greater extent than ever before, 
to finance a tremendous expan- 
sion in loans, and in deposits. 


The coming loan and deposit 
expansion will take place, not as 
a replacement for, but, to a great 
extent, on top of the present in- 
flated level of security holdings 
and deposits. For the banking 
system as a whole, an increase in 
loans means an increase in de- 
posits. To margin a $10 billion 
increase in loans and deposits, 
the commercial banking system 
would have to liquidate less than 
$2 billion of its present large 
holdings of short term securities, 
assuming no change in the pres- 
ent 20% reserve requirement for 
central reserve cities. To the ex- 
tent that the banking system sells 
securities to individual and in- 
stitutional investors, there will 
be an offsetting decline in total 
deposits; to the extent that the 
securities find their way into the 
Federal Reserve system, which is 
more likely, there will be no de- 
cline in the deposit total. 


The individual banker, of 
course, does not look at the pic- 
ture from the overall point of 
view here presented but from his 
own immediate banking point of 
view. If he makes a $100,000 loan. 
he figures on selling $100,000 of 
his existing assets to make room 


for the loan, and he doesn’t figuree 


on an offsetting increase in de- 
posits. It is sometimes difficult to 
get the banking fraternity to 
agree on the inflation prospect 
for any particular bank because 
frequently the individual banker 
fails to see that his own loan ac- 
tivity is being duplicated all over 
the country, and that the $100,000 
he has created will come back to 
him in the form of increased de- 
posits, assuming that his bank 
maintains its relative position. 


If our basic assumptions are 
correct, it follows that bank as- 
sets and bank earnings are in for 
a period of further large expan- 
sion, this time as a result of 
private rather than public financ- 
ing. In considering the merits of 
the individual banks in New York 
City, it is interesting to note that 
it is the branch banking institu- 
tion, rather than the purely Wall 
Street banks, which have experi- 
enced the largest increase in loan 
income, and it is probable that 
this trend will continue until a 
much later stage of the cycle. 


Comparative operating figures 
for the 1946 half for 11 leading 
New York City Banks which pub- 
lish interim earnings are sum- 
marized below. 





———— 


Garbutt Assoc. Ed. of 
“Trusts and Estates” 


Glenn Garbutt has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of “Trusts 
and Estates Magazine,’ his pri- 
mary interest to be in the report- 
ing of investment and economic 
developments. 


Mr. Garbutt entered financial 
circles in New York in 1930 with 
Harris, Forbes & Co., and was 
with Chase Harris Forbes Corp. in 
Sen Francisco. From 1933 until 
called as a reserve lieutenant, 
CAC-AUS, in 1942, he was with 
F. S. Moseley & Co. and more re- 
cently with the brokerage firm of 
W. E. Burnet & Co., both of this 
city. 





Bump With Lester 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Sher- 
wood W. Bump has rejoined the 
staff of Lester & Co., 621 South 
Spring Street, members of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Bump was formerly with Walston, 





Hoffman & Goodwin. 





(000's omitted) 





Income from Total Net* 

i Loans Oper. Earnings Oper. Earnings 
4 First Half First Half First Half 
‘Bankers <2... 2. $4,315 $3,523 $14,682 $14,443 $4,572 $5,523 
ere 9,272 7,648 32,416 29,419 9,606 8,426 
—pemical ...... - 3,136 1,998 10,128 9,083 3,890 3,587 
First National__ N.A. N.A. 8,323 8,820 4,615 4,754 
Guaranty ----- 5,636 4,955 24,370 22,523 9,785 7,680 
pT ES Pe 2,405 2,169 9,832 8,833 3,656 3,383 
Manhattan ---- 3,869 3,252 10,135 8,996 2,803 2,611 
Manufacturers __ 5,203 4,195 18,938 16,520 5,442 4,986 
J. P. Morgan-_-_- N.A. N.A. 4,591 4,663 1,963 2,198 
tNational City__ 7,624 5,826 37,823 32,305 9,591 8,376 
New York Tr.-_- 1,696 1,664 5,924 5,910 2,238 2,278 

$43,156 $35,230 $177,162 $161.515 $58,161 $53,802 
Total Ave. Inc.__ 22.5 % 9.7% 8.1% 


N. A.—Not available. 


*After all expenses including tax reserves. 


2% due 12-15-52/54, scale purchases should be made as this 
bond approaches a 1.40% yield basis. ... These yield ranges 
are the lower limits that money-market experts believe are 
satisfactory areas to begin accumulation of issues in sizable 
amounts, in event price declines should be accompanied by 
substantial volume... . 


GOOD TRADING MARKET 


This does not mean that securities should not be bought at yields 
that may be higher or lower than those believed to be attractive 
by the experts, because it is well known that very few buy at the 
bottom of any move. . . . However, scale purchases by investors 
begun at these limits, with additions from time to time, should give 
a favorable return for the whole block of securities being accumu- 
lated. ... 


The fact that a good trading market is looked for should enable 
shrewd buyers of government securities to pick up obligations that 
they need on a scale basis during periods of price gyrations. . 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Despite all the stories that are being heard in the financial 
district about higher interest rates and the lack of buying interest 
on the part of institutional buyers, particularly the life insurance 
companies, one of the country’s largest industrial concerns recently 
sold to a group of these same life insurance companies a substantial 
amount of long-term securities at prices to yield about 2.45% for 
20-year obligations, and 2.51% for the 30-year issue. . . 


This seems to be a paradoxical situation, because if those 
that talk higher interest rates really believe it, why should they 
be loaning money for such a long period and at such low 
rates? .. . It seems as though a more favorable buying oppor- 
tunity should be in the making in the future if there is to be 
higher interest rates. ... 


The credit of the industrial concern that obtained this Ioan is 
among the best in the corporate field. .. . Therefore, if the yields 


7 


securities sold to them, were to be used as a yardstick to measure 
the yields on government bonds (the best credit in the world), and 
it should be just the opposite, then the return available on Treasury 
issues, based on the rates for this loan, is so far out of line that it 
makes the government issues look very cheap... . 


It is believed there should be a yield differential of between 
0.35 and 0.50% in basis, in favor of the government obligation 
compared with the highest grade corporate bond... . 


OTHER INSTANCES 


The rate also obtained by two other large industrial concerns 
for loans with maturities from five-year to ten-years, likewise in- 
dicates that the banks and insurance companies are not too fearful 
of a substantial change in the short-term and intermediate-term 
rates. ... If the rates for these loans are to be taken as sign-posts 
of the future trend of short and intermediate-term interest rates, 
then it seems as though comparable maturities of government securi- 
ties are in a range where some profitable buying can be done by 
investors that are interested in acquiring the best security in the 
market... . 


BUYING TRENDS 


The 2%s of 1959/62 have been taken by institutional buyers even 
in this dull, inactive market. ... As a result, these bonds have been 
giving a better performance than some of the longer restricted 24% 
issues. .. . The spread between the Victory 2%s and 2%s has nar- 
rowed recently as the savings banks have sold the soon-to-be 
eligible 24s of 56/59 and put the proceeds into the 2s of 12-15-59/62 
instead of the Victory 2%s. ... Talk of a new issue of 2%s may 
have had something to do with the purchase of the 2%s instead 
of the 24s. ... 


Switching out of the three issues ef 2s of 1949/51 still con- 
tinues, with the bulk of the bank funds being reinvested in the 
2s of 51/53 and.the June and December 2s of 1952/54... . The 
short 2s are at about peak levels now and will be losing pre- 
mium from now on, so they are likely candidates for a shift 
into the longer maturities of the 2s.... 


In the ineligible issues, the 2%2s due 1966/71, according to re- 
ports, have come in for selective buying among the non-bank in- 
vestors. . . . They believe that this issue will be less vulnerable 
marketwise to a new issue of restricted bonds. ... Also the eligibility 
date for this bond is some eight years shorter than the 2%s due 
12-15-67/72. ... 


The bank-eligible 24%s due 9-15-67/72 are still being put away 
by the smaller commercial banks, with savings deposits, since these 
institutions have not yet been able to get sufficient consumers and 
mortgage loans to offset the increase in time deposits. ... 


CERTIFICATE REDEMPTIONS 


The redemption of $1,250,000.000 of certificates on Aug. 1 re- 
duced the holdings of the New York City member banks of this 
security to about the level of June 5, when they amounted to $2,596,- 
000,000, compared with the position on Aug. 7 of $2,571,000,000. ... 
When the holdings of certificates went under the $2.600,000,000 
mark in June, these institutions added to their inventories of cer- 
tificates until they had reached a level of between $2,700,000,000 
and $2,900,000,000. ... 


It is believed in some quarters that the New York City 
member banks do not want their holdings of certificates to be 
decreased much from the levels that have been prevailing prior 
to the latest redemption. . . . If that should be the case, and these 
institutions feel that they need holdings somewhere between 
$2,700,000,000 and $2,900,000,000 for liquidity purposes, then they 
are not as likely to be sellers of this security as in the past, 
to put the proceeds into longer-term issues... . 


A NEW LOW 


The certificate holdings of the Chicago member banks for the 
week ended Aug. 7 amounted to only $989,000,000, the lowest level 
for a considerable period. . .. Whether the positions of these insti- 
tutions in certificates have reached a point where it may be advis- 
able not to have them depleted further is not known, but it is the 
opinion of some money-market followers that they are close to such 
levels. ... 


The continued redemption of certificates by the Treasury 


that were obtained from the institutional buyers, for the corporate} 


Government Economy 
inflation Weapon 


William K. Jackson, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, addressing the 
opening session of the National 
Institute for Commercial and 
Trade Organization Executives at 
the Northwestern University in 
Chicago on Aug. 12, said that the 
Federal Government could wie 
the country’s most powerful 
weapon against inflation by curb- 
ing its own expenditures, accord- 
ing to a special dispatch to the 
New York “Times” from Chicago 
on Aug. 12, which added: 

Mr. Jackson called on Con- 
gress to establish an over-all 
budget committee to recommend 
a ceiling on appropriations and te 
coordinate the total with expected 
revenues. 

“This would be a radical de- 
parture from our present system 
under which appropriations are 
made without any regard for the 


‘lanticipated revenue totals for a 


given year,” he said. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
asked business groups to refrain 
from seeking special Federal ap- 
propriations for the benefit of in- 
dividual States or local communi- 
ties, Mr. Jackson said. 

Mr. Jackson asked the business- 
men to campaign for legislation to 
“equalize the responsibilities as 
well as the rights” of labor and 
management. 

“Jurisdiction disputes, boycotts, 
coercion, intimidation, mass pick= 
eting, blocking of public highways 
by strikers and prevention of ac- 
cess to private properties do not 
represent law and order, but mob 
rule,” he asserted. “They should 
be removed by legislation.” 


> 





EQUIPMENT 
TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 


Offerings Wanted 


Immediate firm bids on 
practically all issues. 


Weekly List 


Gladly furnished upon 
request. 


Semi-Annual 
Valuation and Appraisal 


Complete dollar appraisal 
issued each June 30 and 
December 31. 


Monthly or Special 
Appraisal 


Our experience and facil- 
ities at your disposal. 


STROUD & COMPAR 


INCORPORATED 
PHILADELPHIA 
Pennypacker 7330 


NEW YORK CITY 
REctor 2-6528-29 


Two private wires— 
Philadelphia, New York 


Teletype—PHLA 296 & 297 








tIncludes City 


Bank Parmers Trust Co. fExcluding a $400,000 non-recurring tax saving. 


may, in the not distant future, be having the desired effect on 
the deposit institutions. 
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As CIO Views Price Rises | 


(Continued from page 882) @ 
striking proor Of tne tuasvery over 
public policy exercised by the 
business community. Spearheaded 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers every conceivable 
business group has been hewing 
away at price controls throughout 
the war. Since V-J Day the drive 
has been intense. Radio and news- 
paper propaganda has been sup- 
plemented by tremendous pres- 
sure on OPA, exerted frequently 
through Congressmen and busi- 
nessmen on OPA’s staff. 

In March of 1946, OPA adopted 
new policies by which it aban- 
doned its traditional hold-the-line 
policy and launched an aggressive 
program to remove price ceilings 
from large numbers of commodi- 
ties, and to allow generous price 
increases. for those remaining un- 
der control. 

Added to relaxation -of controls 
over scarce materials by the Civ- 
ilian Production Administration, 
and the release of rationing and 
other food.controls. by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the new. OPA) 
policy set off a new upsurge in 
wholesale prices, including many: 
basic materials that had been held! 
quite stable since early. in the war. 

The new decontrol program 
took price ceilings: off thousands 
of commodities. Before long it was: 
removing them by whole categor-: 
ies, loosely defined. Practically no’ 
eheck of the effect on prices was' 
made by OPA, but the effect on 
related commodities was clear. 
Manufacturers refused. to produce 
these when the could produce and! 
sell goods free of control. Extent’ 
of the diversion of scarce mate- 
rials to decontrolled goods. also 
was not known to OPA, but there’ 
can be no doubt it was substantial! 
and has impeded much-needed' 
production of essentials. 

After giving automobiles a first 
round of postwar price increases, 
OPA so interpreted the Presi- 
dent’s wage-price executive order 
of Feb. 14 as to grant a second 
round and then a third round of 
increases. 

This step, made applicable to all 
reconversion products, completely 
reversed the President’s order. 
Manufacturers were assured of 
good profits on output far below 
capacity, whereas the President 
clearly intended and ordered that 
return of normal profits should 
await the return of high produc- 
tion. To achieve its purpose, OPA 
provided that every wage _ in- 
crease be automatically reflected 
in higher prices, without regard to 
actual labor costs or to present or 
future profits. In many cases 
Wage increases that had not been 
agreed to and were not being paid 
were fed into the OPA formula 
and prices went up. 


OPA also used incentive pric- 
ing with increasing liberality dur- 
ing this period. It raised ceilings 
on the theory that higher prices 
stimulate greater production. 
Withholding of production to en- 
force such action by OPA was fre- 
quently reported in the commer- 
cial press. 


During its suspension, OPA has 
not been idle. Schedules of goods 
slated for decontrol has issued 
almost. daily. Plans for raising 
prices immediately upon renewal 
of authority have been prepared/* 


Price increasés will be rapid 
and widespread from now oh: 
Rollback of ceilings to the June 30 
Tevel will be talked about but not 
carried out. Rent ceilings will 
hold for the present, but must give 
way before long under the pres- 
sure of rising prices. Legalized 
inflation: is what Congress pre- 


*“The Office of Price Administration,” 
Says the well-informed ‘Journal of Com- 
merce,’’ Jtily 24, “Has completed the proc- 
essing of a large batch of price increases 
which will be put into effect as soon as 
the OPA revival legislation is enacted into 
law .. . It was said that approximately 
two-score price schedules, a substantia! 


segment of the econemy, would be af- 
fected.” 





scribes and OPA policy is well 
adapted to that purpose. 


The OPA solution for the wage- 
price problem will have even 
more lasting effect. It re-estab- 
lishes for the postwar economy the 
same high-profit low-output pat- 
tern of operation that character- 
ized American big business before 
the war, High unit profits permit 
industry to earn good returns on 
capital-even though output is low. 
This policy requires that prices be 
high with respect to wages, and 
insures that every wage increase 
workers win will promptly be 
capped with higher prices on the 
products they make. Here is the 
root cause of continuous under- 
employment and. recurrent period 
of unemployment. OPA gave its 
official sanction to the: re-estab- 
lishment of this policy in March 
1946. 


Labor opposed: this decontrol 
proeédure of the government at 
every step.. It predicted the inevi- 
table inflationary result. Its ad- 
vice was ignored. Now, as the gov- 
ernment program, executed un- 
der the whip lash of dominant 
business interests, bears fruit in 
inflation, business and the news- 
papers which speak its voice unite 
in placing the blame for inflation 
upon labor’s wage demands. Even 
some officials of government echo 
the voice of business in: making 
labor the scapegoat for their sur- 
render to forces which proved too 
strong to control. 


Consumers. Must Fight Bare- 
Handed 


Inflation already is well begun. 
By June 30; wholesale prices of 
basic commodities were rising 
rapidly as a result of the radical 
relaxation of price controls by 
OPA in March. 


Within three weeks after OPA 
expired, the basic index rose 25%, 
but some of this rise appeared to 
be temporary. These eommodity 
price increases naturally tend to be 
reflected in. retail prices as stores 
replenish their supplies. Increases 
in the over-all cost of living come 
more slowly, though certain prices 
have already risen strikingly—for 
example, meat and butter. 


Extent of the inflation author- 
ized. under OPA since March, and 
of the uneontrolled inflation 
thereafter, is illustrated in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—BLS wholesale price indexes 
illustrating effect of relaxation of con- 
trols by OPA in March, and end of con- 
trols in July, 1946. 


(160 — 1926) 
Semi-manu- Manu- 
Raw factured factured 
Materials Products Products 
Feb. 24, 1945 115.7 94.8 101.6 
Feb 23, 1946 119.7 98.5 163.4 
June 29, 1946 126.7 104.4 107.8 
July 20, 1946 141.4 108.5 118.9 
Increases over periods shown, stated as 


weekly average rise in points of index. 
Feb. 24, 1945, 

to Feb. 23, 

RID). to ocwene -08 .07 -03 
Feb 23. «ito 

June 29, 46 39 .33 .24 
June 23 to 


July 20, ’46 4.90 1.03 2.78 


Further increase of the cost of 
living by at least 15 or 20% ap- 
pears likely to occur unless the in- 
flation is checked. This outlook 
for consumers is bad enough. 
There are few family budgets that 
can stand:such: curtailment of buy- 
ing power without hardship, and, 
in millions of cases, without se- 
vere deprivation: 

A 20% rise; however, will be 
mild compared with what may 
happerr if the public becomes per- 
suaded that the coming: price rise 
will continue indefinitely, will not 
break within a year or so, and will 
not be followed by prices at lower 
levels than at present: In that 
event, more: and more’ families 
will jettison their savings, believ- 
ing that goods or real estate at al- 
most any price are more secure 
than dollars. 


Much depends; therefore, on the 
degree to which consumers take 








confidence in their ability to 


check and finally to crack the 
speculative boom by refusing to 
buy any but a minimum of neces- 
sities. The government has aban- 
doned them to their own devices. 
Confidence in their power is an 
essential ingredient of the strug- 
gle that lies ahead. 
Determination of consumers to 
make a bare-handed fight against 
inflation will be increased by an 
understanding of what they are 
up against. Some of the particu- 
larly vicious aspects of inflation 
are glossed over when it is meas- 
ured merely as a percentage rise 
in the average cost of living. On 
the other hand, the forces that 
promote and profit from infla- 
tion are more vulnerable than 
they seem. Such matters deserve 
careful study and wide publicity. 


A Wage-Cutting Device 


For example, let us consider in- 
flation not as a rise in the cost of 
living, but as a cut in wages; A 
rise of 20% in living costs equals 
a wage cut of nearly 17%. For 
the average manufacturing work- 
er this equals a loss of 17 cents. an 
hour. This kind of wage cut is 
more universal than any series of 
wage increases labor has ever ob- 


and quickly. It avoids. the long; 
laborious process of separate ne- 
gotiations and strikes by which 
wage gains are won. 

In other words, inflation as a 
wage cutting device is more effi- 
cient and more swift than any 
machinery we have yet discov- 
ered for raising wages. At the 
present stage of events we can ac- 
complish more by price action 
than by wage action to maintain 
the purchasing power of our wage 
income. If consumer resistance 
cracks inflation, the resulting fall 
of prices will reverse the universal 
wage cuts that are now taking 
place. ' 

Success in forcing prices down 
cannot possibly break the wage 
scales in existing contracts. What 
we gain will be a real gain. It is 
not so sure, however, that wide- 
spread wage increases can be won 
at this time. If won, they are 
likely to be promptly reflected in 
further price rises. Any stimulus 
to higher prices will be eagerly 
seized upon, and multiplied, by 
the speculative operators who now 
occupy the driver’s seat. This is 
one of the facts of inflation that 
labor should reckon with in its 
fight to protect its standard of liv- 
ing. 

Rationing in Reverse 


Determination of consumers 
will be fortified also by under- 
standing how unequally inflation 
falls upon families at high and 
low income levels. It draws its 
nourishment from the ready pur- 
chases of the well-to-do: and on 
the strength of that support visits 
the full impact of its deprivation 
upon millions of people at lower 
income levels. 

For those who do not have the 
money to pay rising prices, infla- 
tion works as a rationing system 
in reverse. Instead of assuring an 
equal sharing of the available sup- 
ply, it makes certain that all of 


the supply shall go to those who}: 


can pay and none to: those who 
eannot. 


Economists tell us. this. is.the 


normal function, is indeed . the 


purpose, of prices in our kind of: 
economic system. This is -how: 
supply and demand are brought 


‘into agreement. ; 


An unusually candid statement: 
of this theory appeared in a New: 
York “Times” editorial on. April’ 


22, 1946. In support of its charge 


that price control was interfering 
with the normal function.of prices’ 


it said, “Higher prices: cut off the}. 
less urgent demand and steer 
available supplies to those buyers 
who are willing to pay more. be+ 
cause of more urgent demand.” 


tained. It strikes all workers alike | 


presumably, is measured by the 
size of its parent’s purse. Rising 
prices recognize this distinction 
and channel scarce foods to those 
children whose parents are able to 
pay. 

As prices continue to rise, more 
and more people are rationed out 
of. the market. First luxuries, 
then the decencies, then the neces- 
sities of family living must be 
foregone. Already the food prob- 
lems of low-income families are 
becoming increasingly acute: High 
prices of fats in particular will 
take the fat foods out of the reach 
of those families who normally 
rely upon them as a cheap source 
of energy. A crisis may arise this 
winter. Starvation at home will 
challenge continued relief of star- 
vation abroad, with the probalility 
that the relief will be stopped but 
hunger at home will not be as- 
suaged. Such are the fruits of in- 
flation. 

Organized labor should note 
that more and more families are 
reduced: to poverty as inflation 
proceeds. Impoverished workers 
“are a disgrace to a civilized na- 





TABLE 2—Family spending units ranked 


Divisions of Average 
family spending units money inceme 
Tep re) 2... . $7.609 
sntee we 2 o-Lase Soe 4,218 
0 SO eee eo 3,413 
4tlr 10% —---- = ad 2,€91 
5th 19% - ; tn 2,348 
6th 10% - . siaaks 1,826 
Tih 10% + = ee 1.565 
. fen ia 1,304 
es ee ee 2 783 
10 TOW ose 261 





When inflation destroys the pur- 
chasing power of their income, 
they will find but brief relief by 
spending their savings. 


“Easy” Payments the Hard Way 


As the value of incomes shrinks 
and savings are drawn upon, in- 
flation will cause many consum- 
ers to borrow. Expansion of con- 
sumer credit under the spur of 
rising prices may well prove one 
of the most injurious effects of in- 
flation. It stimulates further in- 
flation and it encourages consum- 
ers to go into debt to pay high 
prices that will not hold. 

Between those who do not need 
to borrow in order to keep up 
with inflation and those who can’t 
borrow because they earn too lit- 
tle, there is a large part of the 
population whj both can and 
will. Some of them will borrow 
in order to maké ends meet while 
the squeeze is on. Other will bor- 
row in order to buy early rather 
than late, believing they can beat 
the rise and effect a saving. 


A large and aggressive industry 
stands ready to exploit this de- 
mand for borrowed money. It is 
already at work. Government sta- 
tistics show that from October 
1945 to April 1946*the increase in 
total consumer ¢rédit outstanding 
was greater than for any similar 
period since reports were’ first 
gathered 16 years ago. Charge ac- 
counts are at a peak. During the 
first four months of 1946 instal- 
ment loans were being issued at a 
rate 20% more rapid than in the 
previous record year of 1941, 


‘an additional potent source of, in- 


to consumers who find: themselves 
-over-persuaded by the credit- 
manufacturing industry. Even in 
normal times the product ‘this in- 
dustry selis is largely spurious. 
creates not one single additional 
Ldellar of purchasing power, but on 
the contrary takes huge sums from 
consumers by its excessive inter- 
vest charges skillfully exacted 
‘through: a long sequence of “easy” 
-payments: 

The only genuine article con- 
sumers buy from this..industry is 
time. But when inflation is under 
way, the value of buying early 
‘rather than late is doubtful. Con- 








Urgency 


of a child’s hunger, 





sumers may beat the rise in prices 


These are the danger signals of: 
flatiom and. of great possible injury’ 


tion. They are also a constant 
threat to collective bargaining. 


Inadequate Savings 

Unequal distribution of family 
savings gives inflation additional 
opportunity to inflict hardship 
upon low-income families while 
fattening.on the spendings of those 
who are better off. 

Savings, we have recently 
learned, are more unevenly dis- 
tributed than incomes. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reported m 
June on a survey of family hold- 
ings of government bonds, savings 
accounts and checking accounts. 
Currency holdings were not in- 
cluded. 

The top’ 10% of family units 
holds six-tenths of the total sav- 
ings. The top 50% holds 97% of 
the total. The next 25% holds 3%, 
and the lowest 25% holds none., 

If all the savings of the entire 
lower half were pooled and’ spent 
at the low level of average income 
in that half (it is $1,150 @ year), 
they would last just one month 
and eight days. (See Table 2.) 


according to income and savings, and the 
duration of average savings if spent at the rate of average income at each levell* 


How long savings 


Average would last if spent 
savings at average income rate 
$10,566 


1 year, 4 months, 20 da 
3,000 8 monttis, 20 days 


1,761 6 months; 5 days 
1,065 4 months, 12 days 
696 3 months; 17,days 
348 2 months, 9 days 
174 1 month, 10 days 
87 24 days 


none 
none 


*The averages are approximations derived from percentage distribution tables in 
the original report of this survey by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
rankings of spending units by income and’ by savings weré separately determined and 
therefore do rot include identical units in each decile group, but the above comparison 
probably provides a reasonable approximation of the actual situation. 


The 


in this way, but they probably are 
outsmarting themselves by doing 
so. When inflation ends it is over 
for the cash buyer. Not so with 
the borrower; he must continue to 
reckon with it so long as his time 
payments continue, perhaps for 
many long months after new and 
better goods can be bought at 
lower prices than he contracted to 
pay. 

Consumer credit has been sub- 
ject to wartime controls. They 
still stand, and there is no present 
intention to relax them. Their ef- 
fectiveness, however, appears to 
be slight. Need for stringent con- 
trol of credit is now greater than 
during wartime, but a Congress 
that scuttles price control is nota 
Congress to dampen the eager 
profit expectations of so power- 
ful an industry. 


How: Long and How Far? 


How long will inflation last, and 
how far in its upward flight will 
it go? Any plans consumers make 
to combat it must be based on 
some kind of appraisal of the di- 
mensions of what they are fight- 
ing. If we cannot make predic- 
tions, we can at least gauge the 
factors that favor or oppose con- 
tinuation of the inflation now un- 
der way. 

First we must reckon with an 
enormous volume of money in the 
hands of individuals and business. 
Currency and checking accounts 
totalling 100 billion dollars,. are 
more than double what is consid- 
ered normal, by pre-war stand- 
ards, for the present level’ of eco- 
nomic activity. Savings accounts 
‘and government securities held 
outside of banks are readily con- 
vertible: into: money,.and the total 


supply. , 

Banks also hdld a huge fund of 
government securitses which can 
be turned into cash-or can be sold 
to Federal Reserve banks and used 
as a credit base for extension’ of 
loaris in the ‘ratio of six to’ one. 
-Bank credit, therefore, is @nor- 
mously expansible, and the’ gov- 
érnment’s fiscal policies render it 
impotent to restrain the banKs in 
this regard. 


There simply is no doubt that if 





quantity alone is what governs 
there is enough money on hand to 


of these is 150° billions, half again” 
as large as the outstanding money ; 
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finance an inflation of great pro- 
portions. It is more likely, how- 
ever, that consumer expenditures 
will prove to be the limiting factor 
which will put the brakes on in- 
flation and stop its upward flight. 


Consumers have high current 
incomes and large savings that 
they can spend. Income payments 
to. individuals are at as high a 
level as in the war years, although 
wage and salary payments includ- 
ed in the total have dropped 10% 
from the war peak. But consum- 
ers do not spend all they earn. 
Preliminary indications are that 
during the second quarter of this 
year they were saving at a rate of 
some 13 billions a year. This is 
only half their wartime rate of 
savings, and is about down to a 
normal proportion of expendable 
income as measured by pre-war 
habits. This suggests that con- 
sumers will hesitate to make in- 
creased expenditures out of cur- 
rent income as prices rise. 


They have in their hands, how- 
ever, some 80 to 100 billions of ac- 
cumulated savings, which is a 
large backlog compared with- their 
present annual. expenditure of 
about 120 billion dollars. A sur- 
vey made in 1945 revealed that 
few consumers plan to draw upon 
their savings to buy either houses 
or durable goods, and that most of 
them hope to hold on to savings 
for use in an emergency. Yet the 
possession of a large backlog may 
encourage them to spend a greater 
than normal proportion of current 
income. For many consumers, 
also, the present increased cost of 
necessities doubtless constitutes 
an emergency which will cause 
them to draw upon savings. 


The Federal Reserve Board esti- 
‘mates that expenditures out of 
Savings may add 5 to 7 billions to 
the .anntal rate of consumer 
spending. Expansion of consumer 
credit, if the present rate holds, 


. Cam add another 3 to 5 billions to 


total spending. If, in addition, con- 
sumers spend an unusually large 
‘proportion of current income, 
these three sources of spending 
money might add some 10 to 15 
billions to the annual total which 
is'now running 120 billion dollars. 


Such a sum will not finance 
much inflation. But there are two 
other sources of increased spend- 
ing. One is the factor of fear. If 
consumers become frightened at 
the possibility that prices may go 
very much higher and for a long 
period of time, they will begin to 
draw out their savings to convert 
them into goods. This 80 to 100 
billion dollar fuei supply, if used, 
will stoke enough inflation to 
—_ the economy to a hard cin- 

er. 


The other factor is increased 
production. As production sched- 
ules are stepped up, consumer in- 
comes will expand. At‘ the same 
time, however, the increased sup- 
ply. will offset the increased in- 
came and at the high profit mar- 
gins that will prevail, the dollar 
values placed on the increased 
supply of goods will keep well 
ahead of the increased consumer 


income that is derived from - 
ducing them. at 


This is not an inflationary fac- 
tor, therefore; but neither is it the 
sovereign cure for inflation which 
many voices today proclaim it to 
be. Release of hoarded goods, to 
be sure, puts a brake on rising 
prices...But increased factory out- 
put increases both the supply and 
the money available for buying it, 
arid its. net deflationary effect, 
while difficult to estimate, cer- 
tainly is not overpowering. We 
would be ill-advised to rest easy 
in the simple faith that production 
will rise like a cool tide to quench 
the fires of inflation. Long be- 
fore the slow creep of those waters 
reaches the bonfire, consumers 
either will have exhausted the 
funds which they have to spend, 
or will have quit feeding their 
dollars to the flf#mes because they 


stoking the fire that is giving them 
a roasting. Sey 

There is no convincing reason, 
furthermore, to believe that pro- 
duction will be significantly stim- 
ulated by inflation. Every day’s 
news from. the business world 
brings new evidence of bottle- 
hecks which arise from price un- 
certainties, scarcity of essential 
materials, and doubts about fu- 
ture deliveries. It is the practice 
of the press to attribute most such 
difficulties to (1) OPA and (2) 
strikes by organized labor; but no 
realistic observer can fail to see 
that speculative pricing together 
with disorderly, unplanned and 
unregulated struggles to acquire 
scarce materials are the basic ills 
of production at this time. Accel- 
erated inflation is more likely to 





the moment so difficult is entirely 
possible—is, in fact, inevitable. 

A great deal hangs upon 
whether consumers will become 
unwilling to pay before they be- 
come unable to pay. They will 
have to wait too long for the 
latter. The former they can have 
at orice. Early refusal to pay ris- 
ing prices will save them billions 
of consumer dollars while infla- 
tion is on the way up, and will 
earn them billions of income dol- 
lars during the readjustment that 
will follow inflation. 

Some of the after-effects of in- 
flation will be felt in any event. 
Already we are so far into it that 
we shall not get out without a 
shakedown. But the readjustment 
that is now in store for us, should 
we crack inflation promptly, will 


increase than to cure these: ills; be mild compared with what will 


which in turn will speed the 
inflation by delaying the expan- 
sion gf output. 

Having said all this, cam-we say 
how long and how far the infla- 
tion will go? There are_ three 
answers which may “have some 
value in gauging the outlook. 

First, if consumers take fright 
and begin to liquidate their sav- 
ings, we are in for a catastrophe of 
the first order. Real estate, espe- 
cially, will soar to dizzy heights. 

Second, if consumers hold on to 
their savings but continue to buy 
at rising prices as much as their 
current. incomes will permit them 
to buy, the cost of living will con- 
tinue to rise rapidly, and may go 
up 20% in about a year. Many 
commodities, of course, would in- 
crease by far more than 20% if 
the over-all cost of living goes up 
by that amount. 

Third, consumers may strike 
against rising rents and prices. 
That is to say, they may become 
unwilling to pay high prices be- 
fore the time arrives when, on the 
whole, they are unable to pay 


them. This is the one prospect now 


in sight that may check. inflation 
soon and allow the nation to es- 


cape a first-class boom-and-bust 


with all its political and economic 
hazards. Therefore it deserves ex- 
amination in some detail. 


The Customer is King 


The distinction between “can’t 
buy” and “won’t buy” is impor- 
tant. Limitation of consumer buy- 
ing due to inability to pay begins 
at once when inflation starts. In 
fact it is present before the in- 
flation, since we are never with- 
out a large number of citizens 
who are economically disfranch- 
ised by poverty. As prices rise, 
more and more families join their 
ranks; they become unable to pay; 
they cut down the volume of their 
purchases. 


Eventually and inevitably in- 
flation will outpace the ability of 
the consuming public to pay its 
rising prices. This brings its 
downfaH. It is of the nature of 
inflation to destroy the purchas- 
ing power it feeds upon, because 
inflation is profiteering gone 
crazy. It is a concentrated dose of 
the same profit-centered practices 
by which free enterprise as we 
have known it periodically de- 
stroys its own markets, eating the 
substance out of the people upon 
whom it depends for its subsist- 
ence. 


Consumer resistance will end 
the inflation. Of that we can be 
sure. But resistance based only 
upon “can’t buy” is not likely to 
strike its effective blow until too 
late until inflation has 
thoroughly fleeced consumers of 
their spending money and has 
set the stage for still greater-in- 
juries when the boom goes into 
bust. Nevertheless, organized 
labor and all other consumers 
should set it down as a fact that 
they can break inflation and that 
sooner or later; they will do just 
that. They have done it before; 
they will do it again. If they can 


do it later, they can do it sooner- 


—providing they work at it. 
There is power for their arm in 





“6tlow an inflation that has run 
its whole dizzy course. The higher 
we go, the harder we fall. An 
early reversal of rising prices will 
shorten and soften the period of 


readjustment. Therefore; the 
sooner the better. 
Probably the most common 


reason why many consumers will 
not strongly resist rising prices 
is the demand for goods they had 
to do without during the war. 
They are impatient; the goods are 
here; they have the money. 


On the other hand, many con- 
sumers suspect, and with good 
reason, that these first. post-war 
products are little more than 
face-lifted versions of obsolete 
pre-war models, streamlined for 
the sucker trade and glamorized 
with the new magic of electronics. 


There is the fact also that. con- 
sumers today are better organized, 
better informed, than in any pre- 
vious inflation. Organized. labor 
now speaks with the voice of con- 
sumers, and throughout the coun- 
try organized. consumers have 
found their own voices: 

Most. fundamental fact of in- 
flation that will 
whether consumers do or do not 
put. up effective resistance is their 
belief as to the future course of 
prices. If enough consumers can 
be convinced of the right answer 
soon. enough, they can be ex- 
pected to bring inflation to an 
early and well deserved. conclu- 
sion. 

That answer is: Prices, although 
rising rapidly now, will not rise 
forever, but on the contrary are 
bound to come down again, so 
that by saving their dollars now 
consumers will get more for them 
later on, and this they can expect 
probably within some 18 months 
at werst and within three to six 
months at best. 


Consumers who see no end to 
the rise in prices will spend now, 
and so they should. But those who 
know that prices must come down 
again before too long will hold on 
to their savings and nurse their 
incomes, getting along from hand 
to mouth and buying only what 
is most necessary. 


The prospect of cracking in- 
flation by consumer action is not 
so hopeless as it may seem. The 
power of manufacturers and’ mer- 
chants to charge what they please 
and make consumers like it is 
more apparent than real. There 
is, in the first place, the fact that 
this power is self-destructive. It 
earries its own death warrant; its 
days are numbered. It insists 
upon destroying itself; every in- 
flation always does. Consumers 
meed only speed the day. 


In the second place these high 
and ever higher prices which to- 
day come at consumers as the 
+most substantial of realities are in 
fact speculative values reared 
upon a flimsy structure of long 
chances taken by market opera- 
tors, manufacturers, middlemen 
and other assorted gamblers. Not 
costs, but hoped-for turnover 
profits, account for the greater 
‘| part of the rise. The whole struc- 
ture is as shaky as it is rotten. 
This means that consumers do 
not have to take the price struc- 





have discovered that they are} knowing that what may seem at'ture apart brick by brick. They | 





determine’ 





need only kick out one brick and 
the structure falls. That kick, 
which consumers can; and sooner 
or later will, deliver, is simply: to 
rebel — to refuse to pay these 
prices. Let them implant fear in 
the speculators — that their gam- 
ble will not pay out, that con- 
sumers are not the suckers they 
took them to be — and the trick 
is done. Speculators will then un- 
load their inventories, cancel for- 
ward contracts, sell for what they 
can get, and get out from under. 

When this day arrives the same 
seemingly automatic magic that 
has run prices up to fantastic 
levels, will just as smoothly run 
them down again. The consumer 
need only give the command. The 
customer is king, as free enter- 
prise in its advertising proclaims 
him to be. A healthy portion of 
righteous indignation at this hour, 
matched by a stubborn refusal to 





pay the price, will prove how true 
this is. King: Consumer need but 
exercise the prerogative of his 
sovereignty — “I do not choose to 
pay.” But he had better speak 
with a united voice. 


All over the country, con- 
sumers are beginning to speak 
and to act in unison against rising 
prices. The International Execu~ 
tive Board of the CIO has urged 
members of labor organizations 
along with other consumers “to 
mobilize for nation-wide defen- 
sive action to refrain where pos- 
sible — individually and in an 
organized fashion — from avoid- 
able purchases, to demonstrate 
to industry and to government 
their opposition to profiteering, 
to protect by local and national 
action and by every available 
weapon their right to food, cloth- 


ihg and shelter for their families.” 





dustrial company dividend pay- 
ments has been upward since late 
1942, but the total rise has been 
only 22%. 


In contrast industrial dividend 
payments from the low of 1922 to 
the middle of 1924 increased by 
52%. The further increase into 
1929 was 170%. Again from the 
low of 1933 to the middle of 1935 
industrial dividend payments in- 
creased by 42% and the subse- 
quent advance into early 1937 was 
another 92% added on to the 1935 
payments. 


Higher Profit Margins 
Forecast Larger Dividends 


(Continued from page 884) 





Importance of Dividends 


The importance of dividends to 
the level of stock prices, espe- 
cially in a market that has 
reached as low a yield’ basis as 
this market,+ cannot be over- 
emphasized. It was undoubtedly, 
worries about dividend payments 
during the transition period that 
caused some investment uncer- 
tainty earlier this year. The risk 
was that with work stoppages 
and earnings declines, caused by 
labor and raw material diffi- 
culties, dividend payments might.‘ 
at least temporarily, be cut or 
deferred by a number of com- 
panies. A number of rates were 
reduced, but enough offsetting 
increases took place to maintain 
the slow upward trend in force 
over the last several years. 


The significant point is that we 
are now at that juncture in the 
recovery phase of business where 
more substantial dividend in- 
creases than witnessed thus far 
should be seen, and should this 
occur it will contribute impor- 
tantly to a higher stock market. 
Furthermore, the economic back- 
ground is such as to suggest that 
the earnings available to manu- 
facturing industry will be suffi- 
cient to: make industrial dividend 
payments over coming months 
more liberal than at any time 
in recent years. 


Dividend payments in relation 
to earnings have been at mod- 
erate levels, a reflection of con- 
servative policies well justified 
during the war years when many 
companies were either experienc- 
ing abnormally large earnings be- 
cause of war demands or desirous 
of harboring cash resources for 
then unknown costs of recon- 
version to a peacetime. basis. 


Now with the process of recon- 
version and transition to peace- 
time operations well advanced, 
more generous dividend policies 
may be expected, providing only 
thet the broad economic back- 
ground permits a _ satisfactory 


+One dollar of industrial div- 
idends is capitalized in the cur- 
rent market at about $28. In the 
low market of 1942 one dollar of 
industrial dividends was capital- 





ized at about $13. 


level of earnings and the outlook 
here is favorable. 

In any further advance predi- 
cated upon expanding earnings 
and dividends, the industrial mar- 
ket is likely to move more as a 
unit than over the past. year, for 
what has happened over the past 
six months has been the’ develop= 
ment of a number of cross-cur- 
rents that have brought individual 
stock prices into better balance, 


Durable Goods. Stocks 


Durable goods stocks generally 
are selling below prices’ justified 
by earnings potentials, given an 
uninterrupted period of full pro- 
duction, because of lingering in- 
vestor doubts over the intermedi- 
ate term outlook. By the same 
token non-durable goods stocks, 
which rose abruptly in the early 
months of the year and suffered 
sharp declines in recent months, 
are cprrently selling at prices be- 
low a reasonable capitalization of 
current earning power. 

Such groups as electrical equip- 
ment issues, steel stocks, railroad 
equipment shares, heavy machin~ 
ery and farm equipment shares 
should out-perform the market in 
any general advance. Spending 
stocks, of which movies, retail 
trade and liquor are typical nor- 
mally experience their largest 
earnings in the second half year 
and current prices appear to rep- 
resent over-conservative valua- 
tions of probable earnings and 
dividends. Bearishness toward 
aircraft manufacturing stocks ap- 
pears overdone. 

The following are believed to 
offer good relative values in the 
current market: 


Recent 
Issue Price 
American Bank Note-_-- 40% 


American Brake Shoe__55%4-56 








Amer. Mach. & Fdry._- 35 

American Rolling Mill_- 4012 
American Smelting ---- 64 

Beech Aircraft -..-.---- 21%4 
Bethlehem Steel --.---- 113% 
Busing... cee 2834 
LE epee 18% 
+ Oe ae 6 4812 
Cutler Hammer ------- 36-37 

Deere & Company------ 53 

Devoe & Raynolds A-- 34% 
Douglas Aircraft ------ 90 

Fairbanks Morse ------ 721% 
Foster Wheeler -_----- 40% 
Francisco Sugar ------- 29% 
General Electric -_----- 46% 
General Tire & Rubber 51% 
Or pete ae 51 

International Harvester 9415 
National Steel __.------ 967% 
Ot6ver Cere: ..-..--..- 29% 
Prete a oo Ses 61% 
Westinghouse Air Brake 3658 
Westinghouse Electric -- 33% 
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U.S. International Commitments May Lead to Disaster 


(Continued from page 879) 


of the barrel. Of course the de- 
cline in production of consumers 
goods, and the absorption of such 
goods by our occupation forces, 
together with, all the destruction 
which occurred under military 
operations added to the general 
scarcity. 

A quick survey of these fiscal 
policies and depreciating cur- 
rencies furinshes one with much 
material for thought in connec- 
tion with the fiscal policy fol- 
lowed by the previous and pres- 
ent administration as it previously 
related to and does now relate to 
our deficit financing, the mone- 
tizing of our federal debt, the re- 
duction of taxes when income was 
exceedingly high, the slight at- 
tention given to the proposition 
of positively arresting the growth 
of our federal debt, low interest 
rates or cheap money policies, and 
the surface attempt to prevent a 
decline in the buying power of 
the American dollar through such 
political economic umbrellas as 
OPA. 


The U. S. International Program 


_These matters cannot be con- 
sidered to any material. depth 
without bearing in mind the pol- 
icy established by the United 
States in connection with World 
War 1, whereby the announce- 
ment was made to the world and 
the policy established that we 
would support certain other coun- 
tries in their military programs, 
but with the strict understanding 
that the government and the peo- 
ple of the United States would ask 
for no war booty, claim no terri- 
tory, and accept no reparations of 
consequence. This whole ap- 
proach was further supported by 
the numerous loans made by in- 
dividual American citizens and 
corporations and by the United 
States Government during the 
interim November 1918 to Jan. 1, 
1933. Furthermore, it is impos- 
sible to give this whole matter 
proper consideration without 
bearing in mind the economic, po- 
litical and social consequences 
which must eventually flow from 
the participation of the United 
' States in the following agree- 
ments, programs, and general pol- 
icies: 

(1).The Four Fredoms enun- 

ciated by Mr. Rosevelt. 


(2) The Atlantic Charter re- 
leased to the world by Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Churchill. 


(3) The Declaration by the 
United Nations, with the United 
States a party thereto. 


(4) Lend-Lease, which cost 
the people of the United States 
directly a sum estimated be- 
tween $40 billions and $50 bil- 
lions, and which indirectly may 
cost the taxpayers of the 
United States another $5 bil- 
lions to $25 billions before the 
job is completely finished. 


(5) Thirty-five Mutual Aid 
Agreements executed between 
the United States and other 
countries throughout the world, 
which agreements further ob- 
ligate the taxpayers of the 
United States; call for a ‘re- 
vision downward of our tariff 
duties and a general revamping 
of our international trade pol- 
icies. 

(6) Our participation under 
the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt 
in the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion in connection with which 
there is so much international 
Scandal and pilfering on a large 


scale going on at the present 
time. 


(7) Our participation in the 
San _ Francisco Conference, 
which led to the creation of the 
United Nations Organization 
with its Security Council and 
other machinery which among 
other far reaching objectives 





taxpayers of the United States 
in the affairs of other nations. 


(8) Bretton. Woods with. its 
International Monetary Fund 
and International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 
both capital structures of’ which 
together with the lending power 
of the bank must be primarily 
financed by the taxpayers of the 
United States if the Bretton 
Woods Agreement is to prove 
successful. 


(9) The British Loan of an 
initial commitment of $3,750,- 
000,000 which must be provided 
by the taxpayers and the bond 
purchasers of the United States. 


(10) The International Trade 
Organization which is now tak- 
ing form, and which is a part 
of the British Loan Agreement 
and overall approach in our 
new world program. 


Oppressive Policies of Foreign 


Nations 
In further consideration of this 
far reaching international pro- 


gram of the United States it 
should be kept in mind that for 
centuries some four or five major 
forces have been at work in many 
of the other top ranking nations 
of the earth, and especially in 
most of those countries with which 
we have allied our efforts, and 
particularly certain other coun- 
tries where there is such great 
need for social and economic re- 
forms. Some of the forces to 
which I now refer are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The recurring burdens 
which down through the cen- 
turies were placed upon the 
nationals of the countries in- 
volved for the specific purpose 
of financing great wars primar- 
ily engineered and encouraged 
by certain militarists operating 
at that particular time and 
place. 


(2) Burdens of tremendous 
significance imposed upon the 
people either in the form of 
taxes, as we understand them, 
or through involuntary servi- 
tude for the specific purpose of 
building great monuments (for 
example, the pyramids; private 
tombs with their fantastic 
riches buried with the remains 
of the particular leader in pow- 
er) to honor the rulers of a par- 
ticular time and period. 


(3) Taxes in the form of 
money and labor collected from 
the people for the specific pur- 
pose of building vast public 
buildings primarily for the pur- 
pose of glorifying the ruler in 
power, and secondarily for the 
purpose of providing unneces- 
sary as well as necessary places 
for the use and entertainment 
of the people. 

(4) The economic burden 
placed directly upon-the people 
under State or other churches; 
the pressure being applied in 
such a manner that the nation- 
als in question had no choice of 
action other than. flee the coun- 
try or conform. The enrichment 
of the State and other churches 
down through the centuries as 
evidenced by real estate hold- 
ings, art treasures and other ac- 
cumulations which represented 
the labor of the people, has 
reached values in the aggregate 
of fantastic figures. 

(5) The enrichment of indi- 
vidual rulers, princes, poten- 
tates, etc., through the direct 
exploitation of the nationals 
involved, resulting in vast ac- 
cumulations of treasures and 
property by the individual ruler 
at the cost of his subjects. 

Here I have only mentioned 
some of the major forces which 
have operated. 

It so happens that when the 
Government of the United States 
was conceived (and all as evi- 
denced by our Federal and State 
Constitutions, the statutes which 


tremendousiy involves all of theihave been approved by Congress 








down through the years, the cus- 
tom of the people, and the de- 
cisions of our lower, intermediate 
and higher courts) a policy or pro- 
cedure was accepted which left 
our people free to primarily es- 
cape these bad institutions and 
policies which have been followed 
in other countries. The net eco- 
nomic and social consequences of 
the policies we have followed 
have allowed our people to exer- 
cise their energies and _ intelli- 
gence, produce on a high per cap- 
ita basis, live simply and practice 
thrift, and as individuals, enjoy 
the fruits of our labor. Until re- 
cent years we have been free to 
use our Own judgment, make such 
contributions as we _ voluntarily 
desired to do, and manage our 
own economic and social affairs 
without any material interference 
on'the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is no strange thing 
for the people of the United 
States to find themselves enjoy- 
ing individual possessions on a 
level so far above those of other 
nationals of the other countries of 
the earth that a comparison be- 
tween the social and economic 
status of Americans with the 
other peoples of the earth is of 
little interest to citizens of the 
United tSates. 


But ,the United States through 
our entry into World War I and 
World War II, plus all of the com- 
mitments which we have made, 
together with the policies we are 
now following, brings us into the 
arena primarily as a contributor. 
The other nations of the earth still 
assert that in the prosecution of 
their wars they propose to claim 
territory, capture war booty and 
they fight for reparations. 


History teaches us that a coun- 
try which is sufficiently success- 
ful in prosecuting wars may go 
along for many years acquiring 
territory and loot and thus mate- 
rially relieving the war burdens 
of their people through bringing 
back to them the actual goods, art 
treasures and even slaves so as to 
more than compensate its own 
people for the financial and ma- 
terial contribution they might 
have made to the prosecution of 
the war. Thus has the game of 
war been played down through 
the centuries. But the United 
States follows a course which 
says in substance to the balance of 
the world—‘“we will help you suc- 
cessfully prosecute your wars but 
we decline to accept into the 
United States any loot, repara- 
tions or territories to compensate 
our people for their contribution.” 


Examples of China and India 


The other peoples of the earth 
are poverty stricken. Their pov- 
erty is not due to the fact that 
they have not worked, but due 
primarily to these exploitations 
to which I have referred. The 
game continues to be played in 
these countries according to the 
rules above specified. By this I 
mean to say leaders are still am- 
bitious. The oppression continues. 
There are no effective steps being 
taken to enlighten the people 
against the oppressors; and the 
rich .leaders of -the countries in 
question are much less concerned 
about the poverty and the social 
aud economic forces which are at 
work in their respective countries 
than are the people of the United 
States. 


Take China and India for in- 
stance. The provincial princes, 
potentates and other aggressors in 
those countries are primarily con- 
cerned with further looting the 
physical energies and such little 
intelligence as their subjects have. 


These two countries are pri- 
marily without means of trans- 
portation or communication. Illit- 
eracy, ignorance and superstition 
are the orders of the day. Liter- 
ally hundreds of millions of 


head of their government or the 
form of government under which 
they must live. In India, for in- 
stance, it is quite the order of the 
day to feed foodstuffs, which 
could otherwise be used for hu- 
man consumption, to the Brahma 
cattle. But it would be a terrible 
sin to kill the cattle to be used as 
protein in the form of meat ani- 
mals in order to sustain human 
life. It is quite in order from the 
viewpoint of the Indians, for the 
people of the United States to 
ship grain and other foodstuffs to 
India while at the same time the 
Indians divide foodstuffs with the 
cattle. 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to observe the testimony of 
Mr. Paul Porter, OPA Adminis- 
trator, before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the 
United States Senate under date 
of May 10, 1946. I quote from the 
printed record: 

“Mr. Porter. Now, that com- 
pletes, Mr. Chairman, the presen- 
tation of the case of the agency, 
with the exception of meat, and 
I would like to state, before ask- 
ing Mr. Erikson to respond to any 
questions that: members of the 
committee might have, my under- 
standing of the position of the 
agencies concerned with respect 
to a number of suggestions that 
have been made on an experi- 
mental decontrol or a permanent 
decontrol of meat and livestock 
products. 

“As I indicated in my direct 
testimony this morning, it is our 
position that it would not only be 
very dangerous but perhaps dis- 
astrous. We think, further, that 
the diversion that would be 
caused of the available supplies 
of grain would likewise cause 
many serious complications; and 
I think that the several agencies 
of the government, including 
OPA, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, are united in 
their belief that every effort 
should be made to continue the 
enforcement and control orders 
rather than to abandon controls in 
a most difficult field. We feel 
that experience indicates that the 
problem can be solved, and we 
propose to mobilize our resources 
to solve it, and I do not want any- 
thing that I have said in discuss- 
ing the difficulties of the prob- 
lem to be taken to indicate that 
we feel in any sense should we 
experiment with a trial period of 
decontrol or with the permanent 
decontrol of livestock and meat 
products. 

“Now, Mr. Erikson is here to 
answer any detailed questions 
that members of the committee 
may have. 

“The Chairman. Yes. 

“Senator Millikin. Mr. Chair- 
man, before we get into the tech- 
nicalities of it: 

“T want to say, Mr. Porter, that 
you open a very new vista when 
you make the subject of price 
control an instrumentality of our 
foreign policy. Are you prepared 
to comment on that? 


“Mr. Porter. No, sir; only to 
this extent, Senator, that I be- 
lieve—— 


“Senator Millikin. There is no 
authority of that kind in the law, 
I bring to your attention, to start 
with. 


“Mr. Porter. Except that we 
must take into account the short- 
ages in determining the balance 
of supply and demand before any 
action can be taken; and as an 
element in those shortages are 
commitments that have been 
made, lawfully made, by this gov- 
ernment, in the feeding of star- 
vation areas abroad 


“Senator Millikin. I am not 
now making any final argument 
for or against, but I invite your 
attention to the fact that there is 
no authority in the law for mak- 
ing price control an instrumental- 
ity of our foreign policy; and I 
'invite your attention also to the 











™ Fe? 


segment of ‘our é¢onémy carry the 
burden of our foreign policy. 

“Mr. Porter. It seems to mé 
that, from whatever cause there is 
pressure on prices, that there is 
the obligation of the OPA under 
the emergency price control to 
act.” 


For so many centuries India and 
China have been subjected to ex- 
ploitation, taxation, slave labor 
and the equivalent of a composite 
of all of these that what they are 
primarily concerned about is how 
they can retain from their daily 
efforts a sufficient amount of 
material substance to keep soul 
and body together. In some of 
these areas, human beings are 
born, spend their lives and die in 
a community without getting as 
far as five or ten miles away 
therefrom to see what is happen- 
ing in the other fellow’s com- 
munity. Due to favorable climatic 
conditions a great excess of food- 
stuffs may be produced in one 
area, while in another area within 
a reasonable distance there may 
be crop failures due to particular 
weather conditions or other ad- 
versities, but by reason of the ab-~ 
sence of transportation facilities 
the surplus goods in the first area 
cannot and are not transferred to 
the deficit area. For the United 
States to step in and through such 
an agency as UNRRA attempt to 
relieve such conditions to the ma- 
terial advantage of the victims 
involved in sheer nonsense. For 
the people of the United States to 
perform sufficiently as measured 
in tons of foodstuffs to bring 
about material relief to the hun- 
dreds of millions of people in- 
volved and maintain that relief 
over a period of years would re- 
solve itself into a task which is 
utterly impossible. 


In China, for instance, where 
the armies of Japan, the United 
States, and the British Empire op- 
erated and where the armies of 
the Chinese National Government 
and the Chinese Communistic 
Government now continue their 


Civil War, you find where the 
usual activities of the people have 
been so completely interferred 
with that the suffering is of 


course more severe than would be 
the case in the absence of the 
prosecution of war in that gen- 
eral area. The scarcity of goods 
and the use of the printing press, 
together with the absorption of 
consumers’ goods by invading ar- 
mies, have all contributed to de- 
preciating the Chinese currency 
to a point where it is almost 
worthless as measured with the 
currencies of countries such as 
Egypt, Siam, Sweden and the 
United States. 


Not a Problem for U. S. 


These leaders and oppressors let 
the people of the United States 
worry about the poverty and the 
degradation of the hundreds of 
millions of Indians and Chinese. 


No country is rich enough to 
buy the good-will of the leaders 
and the nationals of other coun- 
tries. If all of the people of the 
United States reduce themselves 
to sheer poverty they cannot pos- 
sibly make a contribution suffi- 
ciently large to the hundreds of 
millions of people in India and 
China, and all towards removing 
the poverty in those countries to 
even make a good gesture. To 
claim that the United States is the 
arsenal for Democracy with re- 
spect to human beings and blood, 
dollars and materials, and other 
physical contribution is to over- 
look the outstanding and funda- 
mental fact that God Almighty 
imposes upon other people re- 
sponsibilities the same as upon 
the nationals of the United States. 
If the oppressors of other peoples 
and other lands are to continue to 
follow a course which forces their 
nationals to suffer economically 
and socialiy, pray tell me upon 
what basis can there be found a 
sufficient’ amount of strength 


Chinese and Indians have little, if fact that it might be argued that|among the people of the United 
any concern about who is at the|in doing that you are making one | States to solve the social and eco+ 
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nomic problems of the peoples of 
the other parts of the world? 


The currencies in many lands 
are rapidly depreciating because 
of too much government and bad 
fiscal policy. 

There are three or four rare ex- 
ceptions. In Siam,, Egypt and 
Swederi: the national leaders and 
the people seem to have their feet 
squarely on the ground; are in 
control .of their fiseal policies; and 
are following sound procedure, 
and they are greatly contributing 
towards. stabilized government 
and sound fiscal policies in the 
family of nations. It gives a per- 
son possessed with a conservative 
mind. great encouragement and 
relief to visit in these three coun- 
tries, confer with their leaders, 
and hear these people talk con- 
structively and see them acting 
constructively in a world as badly 
disorganized and, working at such 
cross-purposes as we find to be 
the general rule today. It is only 
natural that in these countries we 
find their currencies more or less 
appreciating in buying power as 
related to the currency of the 
United States. For instance, the of- 
ficials of one of these countries 
informed me that only two weeks 
before my visit to that country it 
had become necessary for them to 
depreciate the currency of the 
United States approximately 14%. 
Many of the people in these three 
countries feel that the United 
States is rapidly drifting away 
from its conservatism, and that 


unless we establish a more con-. 


servative course it is only a mat- 
ter of time until these other coun- 
tries will have to further depreci- 
ate the currency of the United 
States. 


Time for People to Take Stock 


It is time for the people of the 
United States to take stock of 
what is going on here. No intelli- 
gent person can view without 
alarm the monetization of our 
federal debt which has occurred 
during the past 15 years. Our ad- 
ministrations have done little in 
the way of informing our people 
of fundamental causes and conse- 
quences. It will be a miracle if 
the United States escapes a far 
greater degree of disastrous de- 
clines in the buying power of the 
peoples currency than that which 
is already evident. 

The proper management of the 
present. federal. debt (to say noth- 
ing about additions that may be 
made thereto) is of first impor- 
tance to those people of this coun- 
try who have some concern about 
the economic and social conditions 
of our citizens. Any administration 
which lightly deals with this 
question of the “Management of 
the Federal Debt” hastens our 
people towards the day when 
their buying power in the form of 
our national currency will amount 
to very little. 





Stettinius Named Rector 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., on 
Aug. 9 was named unanimously 
as rector of the University of Vir- 
ginia and Chairman of its govern- 
ing Board by the University’s 
Board of Visitors, according. to 
United Press advices from Rich- 
mond. The former U. S. Secre- 
tary of State and Chairman of 
this country’s delegation to the 
United Nations becomes the uni- 
versity’s 26th rector, the post first 
filled by Thomas Jefferson. 

The position corresponds to that 
of Chancellor in other universities. 
John Lloyd Newcomb, as Presi- 
dent, is administrative officer. Al- 
though he did not remain to grad- 
uate, Mr. Stettinus, who is now 
46 years old, was a student of the 
University of Virginia from 1919 
to 1924. At present-residing in 
Virginia wthin an hour’s drive 
from the University, Mr. Settinius 
is reported to have said that he 
planned to devote as much time 
as necessary to advancing the in- 
terests of the institution, its prog- 
ress and its welfare “to the maxi- 
mum degree.” 


— 


Observations 
(Continued from page 878) 


their satellite spokesmen, including Mr. Bujade of Yugoslavia, and 
Mr. Manuilsky of the Ukraine, brought up the Albanian issue, with 
speaker after speaker repeating the same arguments a la phonograph- 
record-revolutions; the triplicate versions in Russia, French, and 
English requiring six hours. 

The ability of the Conference to get going has depended to a 
great extent on the cofitroversial decisions over the personnel of’the 
committee chairmanships, particularly over the ' 
Steering Committee and the Italian Commission. 
Even so, Mr. Byrnes has clearly been unable de— 
cisively to clamp down on M. Vishinsky’s or M. 
Molotov’s diatribes on the Italian treaty. It 
largely depends on the parliamentary ability of 
the Steering Committee’s Chairman whether the 
Conference finishes its work before the General 
Assembly is scheduled to meet. This timetable is 
extremely necessary, for if the Paris Conference 
should stop for an intermission, it is generally 
thought that the Russians will block its recon- 
vention indefinitely. Hence a coming result of 
the Russians’ present filibustering may be a 
forced choice between, on the one hand continu-— 
ing this conference and entirely abandoning the 
UN’s General Assembly this year; or on the other 
hand of indefinitely sine die abandoning the 
peace-making before the completion even of 
these tentative pacts. 





V. Molotov 


ts * * 

In connection with these delays it must be 
further borne in mind that the agenda in a sense 
is only preliminary, because Germany and Japan, 
which actually compose the crux of peacemak- 
ing, are excluded therefrom. In this connection, 
Mr. Evatt’s vociferous championing of the rights 
of small powers must be recognized as being mo- 
tivated, not by concern over Italy, Finland, and 
the Danubian States per se, but by the Australian 
Foreign Minister’s desire to establish a satis— 
factory pattern for the later making of peace in 
the Pacific. Joined with Mr. Evatt in his pro- 
Small Power battle because of their ultimate 
concern over the Pacific, is New Zealand; and 
with their eyes on the German settlement, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. Completely outside of 
this lineup, of course, are the Russian satellites, 
who vote as a solid bloc of “stooges”: Czecho-— 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, the Ukraine and 
White Russia. 3 





Herbert Vere Evatt 


By 


The Soviet’s Economic Warfare 


While the Conference verbiage rages on, Soviet and Satellites, 
Inc., are sparing no effort, nor procrastinating in the slightest, in 
pushing their own economic campaign. 

Moscow is vigorously proposing to Sweden that she turn her 
freign trade eastward by agreeing to earmark for export to the 
Soviet 300,000,000 crowns worth of goods a year, in exchange for Rus- 
sian goods of 100,000,000—a bargain hardly to the enrichment of 
Sweden. 

In the disposition of Germany, the degree of centralization of 
her administration will be the main determinant of Soviet economic 
influence in that country. The removal of commodities from the 
Russian zone is causing Germany’s inability to pay for her in-— 
dispensable imports by a gap equivalent to over ‘$400,000,000 
annually, thus creating an additional heavy financial burden that 
must be borne by the financial resources of the occupying powers. 
Despite Germany’s dire financial difficulties, $10,000,000,000 is being 
officially demanded by Russia from Germany by way of “repara-— 
tions.” 

The Russian policy definitely is violating the provisions of the 
Potsdam Agreement, which created economic unity of Germany as 
a whole, and specifically forbade Russia’s present removal of com- 
modities or currently produced stocks. 

In another sector the Soviet satellite Yugoslavia, is claiming $1,-— 
300,000 in reparations from Italy, because of property damages 
inflicted on her. This brings the total of reparations claimed by the 
small nations against Italy to $5,736,000,000. 

In Austria Russia has transferred Soviet-held Austrian industries 
to her own ownership, thus violating agreements, and directly 
countering the restoration of sovereignty. Here again the Russians 
have absurdly stretched the interpretation of the term “Reparation” 
beyond all reasonable limits, and distorted it as an excuse for eco- 


nomic penetration. 
* By % 


The Lack of Principle in Peace Making 


From the worldwide public’s view, the most discouraging feat— 
ure of the Conference, is the complete absence of basic principle 
and integrity. Compared to the present utterly cynical injustices and 
haphazard inconsistencies, Versailles represented the epitome of 
principle. Now there is being achieved neither principle nor even 
expediency. Paris is not even getting the partial benefits of Power 
Politics arising from an effective alliance with Russia. So to the 
world the efforts of Mr. Byrnes, no matter how indefatigable or 
sincere, look distressingly abortive. 


as *e te 


Toward an International Civil Service 


The formulation of a Secretariat by the United Nations is con- 
fronting the concerned top officials with great difficulties. They 
have been making valiant efforts throughout the summer months 
to acquire a corps of the most expert individuals in a worldwide rep- 
resentation. But the factor of urgency has been a severe handicap, 
many central governments being unwilling suddenly to release 
experts from their service. Then too there has been a great practical 
difficulty in achievizg the desired geographical balance in the dis- 
tribution of jobs. 


A great and worthy effort is now being made to establish a 
single unified civil service for the UN Organization and its special-— 





ized agencies. It is hoped that the unified personnel wiil include all 


> 


of the following sperialized: agencies: ‘the International Bank Organ-— 
ization, the Food. and Agriculture Organization, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and ‘Development, the International Mone— 
tary Fund, the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization, 
the UN Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization, the World 
Health Organization, and the International Relief Organization. 


It should be a fundamental aim of the World Organization te 
develop a truly expert international civil service, ‘in the highest con— 
cept of that term. That is, the underlying ‘qualities should be 
expertness, and professional permanence: In these respects it must 
follow the traditional lofty practice of the British civil service rather 
than, the United States Government ,job technique. , That is, political 
“pull” in the designatiom of appointees must be eliminated, there 
must be no geographical log—rolling, nor should ideological \opinions 
of the individual be determining; and an overall career spirit with 
pride and a consciousness of permanence, must be instilled. All this 


is far from easy. But it can and m 


ust be done! 





large scale by the civilian agen- 
cies of the United States Govern- 
ment is to continue is regarded as 
a retaliation provoked by the def- 
inite conclusion of the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat deal. Since Brit- 
ain chose to disregard the Amer- 
ican objections to that deal, the 
United States Government has 
made, it is contended, a gesture to 
show that it is also quite willing 
to use the weapon of bulk buying, 
if necessary. It is even said by 
some that, while the United States 
is anxious that every other coun- 
try should give up bulk buying, 
as a nation, it means to make use 
of that method. The fact that 
doubt has come to be cast on the 
sincerity of the American policy in 
favour of private trading is an- 
other manifestation of the new 
tendency to regard American 
statesmanship as highly Machia- 
vellian—just as American opin- 
ion is in the habit of attributing 
Machiavellian motives to British 


Barter and Bulk Buying 


(Continued from page 881) 


to discriminatory trading, because 
the prices of its goods were too 
high owing to the rearmament 
drive. It was widely assumed that 
Britain would have to pursue a 
similar policy after the war, in 
order to ensure that she can re- 
cover her foreign markets and 
that she can cover her ’require- 
ments of imported raw materials. 
Indeed, discrimination has’ come 
to be regarded as Britain’s na- 
tional policy, which she was pre- 
pared to relinquish up to a point 
in return for the loan of $3,750,- 
000,000. 

Now that American prices have 
apparently risen above British 
prices, there is a revival of con- 
fidence in Britain about the pos- 
sibility of balancing international 
accounts on the basis of multilat- 
eral private trading. On the other 
hand, it is felt over here that in 
the course of the next few years 
the United States may well as- 





statesmanship. 

There are other instances which 
are quoted by those who believe 
that the Washington Administra- 
tion does not live up to the free 


trade doctrine it preaches for the | 


benefit of others. There is the 
bulk buying of Cuban = sugar. 
There is the barter agreement be- 
tween some leading American 
firms and the Italian Government. 
There are the terms of the loans 
granted by the Export-Import 
Bank, under which the borrower 
country has to spend the proceeds 
in the United States. British opin- 
ion is beginning to become con- 
scious of ‘the extent to which trade 
diserimination is practiced by the 
United States. 

According to one explanation, 
the American policy in this sphere 
simply aims at strengthening the 
bargaining position of the United 
States at the Internatonal Trade 
Conference next year. Until re- 
cently it was generally believed 
over here that bargaining at that 
conference would assume. the 
form of inducing Britain and 
other countries to abandon dis- 
criminatory trading methods in 
return for a drastic reduction of 
the American tariff. And since it 
is generally assumed that such a 
drastic reduction is politically im- 
possible, there is a widespread 
feeling that the trade conference 
is doomed to break down. It is 
now beginning to be realised that, 
in addition to the tariff wall, the 
United States will have another 
bargaining weapon. They can of- 
fer the abandonment of discrim- 
ination by the United States in 
return for abandonment of dis- 
crimination by other nations. 

According to another explana- 
tion, the growing tendency to- 
wards the adoption of discrimina- 
tory trading methods by the 
United States is simply due to the 
rising trend of American prices. 
Discriminatory trading is always 
the weapon of the country the 
price level of which is too high. 
A eountry with low prices can af- 
ford to depend on multilateral 
private trading. A country with 
high prices on the other hand, is 
inclined to play for safety by as- 
suring its markets abroad and its 
imported supplies by means of 
“artificial” trading methods. Dur- 





ing the ’thirties Germany resorted 


sume the role which Britain 
meant to play in the post-war 
world, and will seek to safeguard 
her trade by _ discriminatory 
means. It is considered to be well 
within the realm of possibility 
that by the time the international 
trade conference meets Britain 
will be defending multilateral pri- 
vate trading against the American 
policy of discrimination. This 
may sound fantastic, but the 
world has witnessed more absurd 
changes of policies, 


NASD Amends 
Uniform Practice Code 


The board of governors of the 
National Association of Security 
Dealers, Inc., has approved 
amendments to the National Uni- 
form Practice Code to provide for 
settlement of regular way con- 
tracts on the third full business 
day following the date of the 
transaction, instead of on the sec- 
ond full business day, as at pres- 
ent. An announcement was issued 
on Aug. 8, by the NASD to this 
effect, the advices also stating: 

The amendments will become 
effective to cover transactions 
made on Thursday, Aug. 29, 1946, 
and securities traded regular way 
on that date will be deliverable 
Wednesday, Sept. 4, 1946. 











Lang and Rozell in 
Reserve Bank Posts 


The directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York have 
appointed Peter P. Lang, formerly 
Acting Manager assigned to the 
Foreign Department, a Manager; 
and have appointed Walter H. 
Rozell, Jr. an Acting Manager. 
Both Mr. Lang and Mr. Rozell 
have been assigned to the Foreign 
Department. The Bank’s an- 
nouncement Aug. 9 added: 


“Mr. Lang has been with the 
bank since 1926; and has been 
connected with the Foreign De- 
partment since 1932. Mr. Rozell 
has been with the bank since 
1932. He was formerly Chief of the 
Reports and Analysis Division of 
the Foreign Department and, 
more recently, Special Assistant 
in that Department. 
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The Balance Sheet of Liberalism 


(Continued from first page) 

Today the lines are more sharp- 
ly drawn than ever before. The 
forces of reaction bent on rooting 
out the reforms instituted by our 
late liberal leader, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, are emerging from 
their hiding places. They are call- 
ing for us to turn back to normal- 
cy and to the good old days of the 
1920's. 

But this time they have learned 
from experience. They know that 
the American people will not be 
taken in by their subtle phrases. 
Consequently, like the chameleon, 
they have adopted different color- 
ations. Unlike the chameleon, 
however, which changes its color 
only for self-defense, they do so 
to further their own personal and 
political ends. 


Who Are the Liberals? 


Consequently, it becomes more 
important than ever for us to ex- 
amine our own ideas of liberalism, 
to question and ‘to bring the full 
light of public scrutiny to bear on 
these multi-colored, self-professed 
champions of the liberal way of 
life. We must ask ourselves—Who 
are the Liberals? What consti- 
tutes a Liberal? 


Certain self-styled “liberals” 
such as former President Herbert 
Hoover, my able colleague, Sena- 
tor Taft, and the Republican Na- 
tional Chairman, the Honorable 
B. Carroll Reece, have claimed the 
title’ They have sought to wrap 
themselves in the mantle of 
Thomas Jefferson, zestfully quot- 
ing his statement that “That gov- 
ernment is best which governs 
least.”” Allow me to remind them 
that, because of the conditions ac- 
tually existing in Jefferson’s time, 
he then rightly saw big govern- 
ment as the sole potential oppres- 
sor of the common man. Today, 
the situation is very different. 
Confronted with the economic and 
political power of the trusts, mon- 
opolies and cartels, he would, even 
as did his spiritual and political 
successors, Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, quickly 
have distinguished where the true 
danger lies and have advocated 
effective government regulation 
and control ‘te protect ‘the common 
man against exploitation and op- 
pression at the hands of this mod- 
ern menace to their freedom. 


_ The spokesmen of entrenched 
interests, realizing that the Amer- 
ican people cannot again ‘be lulled 
to sleep by their political and -.eco- 
nomic bromides, have embarked 
upon a new technique. Now they 
piously disown the rantings of the 
franker if less reactionary of their 
school, and, instead, seek to clothe 
themselves in the shining raiment 
of defenders of what they fervent- 
jy proclaim to be “the American 
way of life.” 

The “American way .of life,” in- 
deed! I protest in the name of 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights! I protest in the 
name of Andrew Jackson, -hard- 
hitting foe of the vested interests 
of his day! I protest in the name 
of Abraham Lineoln. whose faith 
and belief in mankind transcended 
the color line! I protest in the 
name of Woodrow Wilson, who 
first awakened the international 
conscience of America! I protest 
in the name of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt whose mantle the reac- 
tionaries of the 21st century will 
doubtless seek to don! 


But let us return to the ques- 
tion of what does constitute a true 
Liberal. The record of the two 
great political narties, while con- 
tributing abundantly to the whole- 
some growth and progress of our 
country, leaves no doubt in the 
minds of students of politics as to 
which party follows the conserva- 
tive political line and which fol- 
lows the liberal line. 


Jefferson, Wilson and Roosevelt 
Liberals 

Jefferson, Wilson and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt best represent the 
liberal principles for which the 
Democratic Party stands, while 
men like Benjamin Harrison, Wil- 
liam “McKinley and William How- 
ard Taft represent the stout con- 
servatism of the Republican Par- 
ty. This general definement of 
party principles is not always ap- 
plicable ‘to the individual repre- 
sentatives .of the two major par- 
ties, for oftentimes we find great 
leaders of liberal thought on the 
Republican side of the aisles ‘in 
the House and Senate and at the 
same time we hear the voice of 
conservatism raised by members 
on the Democratic side of the 
aisles. 

In recent years, the Republican 
Party has been able to boast of 
such liberals as the LaFollettes, Sr. 
and Junior, Norris of Nebraska 
and Borah.of Idaho, while on the 
Democratic side, we have had stal- 
wart conserva*tves such as Cotton 
Ed Smith of South Carolina, John 


Carter Glass of Virginia. 

Further emphasis on the differ- 
entiation of views of the two par- 
ties I recall a statement by Sena- 
tor Hatch (D., N. M.) who ex- 
plained that the Republican Party 
has never successfully sponsored a 
major, liberal reform measure 
since the days of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and, again, a statement from 
Woodrow Wilson that “the Repub- 
lican Party has not had a liberal 
thought in 40 years,” which, with 
the passing of time, makes it 70 
years now. 

Of course, we all recall the cru- 
sading liberalism of former Presi- 
dent Teddy Roosevelt and of Wen- 
dell Willkie, but we cannot forget 
what happened to them within the 
Republican Party for attempting 
to reform this political citadel of 
conservatism. 


Basic Concept of Liberalism 
Liberalism, to my mind, is 
rooted in two basic concepts. One. 
lies in the ethical and spiritual 
field. It is a firm belief in the 
dignity and fundamental integrity 
of mankind, in the knowledge that 
progress is necessary, it is inevi- 
table and desirable, and in the 
profound conviction that, given 
‘the ‘opportunity, mankind can 
build its own brave new world 
without the help of self-styled all- 
powerful totalitarian “leaders” or 
“master races.” 


The other consists of a burning 
desire to implement this funda- 
mental belief—to fight for its full 
realization to the end that all 
mankind shall be free, not only 
politically free, but free economic- 
ally as well as spiritually to enjoy 
the fruits of the earth. It is this 
driving force, this craving need, 
this insatiable appetite to better 
the lot of humanity which has 
motivated our great liberals, re- 
ligious and political alike, from 
the dawn of recorded history 
down through the years to our 
own generation. 

I submit this definition in all 
humility—well conscious of the 
fact that others have doubtless 
stated the case for liberalism much 
more eloquently than I can ever 
hope to. This thought, however, I 
should like to emphasize. The Lib- 
eral cannot and must not be 
judged by words alone. He must 
be judged by his deeds. Lip-serv- 
ice is not enough. Nor can he be 
judged by his stand on one issue 
alone, but on the entirety of his 
political and economic philosophy 
and on the steps he takes to im- 
plement them. 


Judged by one issue alone one 
might even be misled into consid- 
ering the distinguished and capa- 
ble Senator Robert Taft a liberal! 
After all, his name is joined with 
that of a truly great Liberal as a 
joint sponsor of the Wagner-El- 











Sharp Williams of Mississippi and | 











lender-Taft Housing Bill! But a 
more careful examination of -his 
record shows that he for the most 
part, like the members of his par- | 
ty, consistently voted against the 
will of the people and in the inter- 
ests of special privilege. While, on | 
the one hand Senator Taft was’ 
sponsoring housing for our veter- 
ans, on the other he was leading 
the fight to emasculate price 
control and force the price of 
homes above the capacity of ‘the 
veteran to pay! | 


No, one liberal act does not 
make a Liberal. Even Benito 
Mussolini did drain the Pontine 
marshes and make the trains run 
on time. Yet history will hardly 
classify him among the Liberals 
of our day. 


Liberalism Net 2 Matter of Party 
Affiliation 


Nor is Liberalism a matter of 
political party affiliation. I am 
proud of the fact that my party, 
the Democratic Party, has long: 
been in the forefront of the battle ; 
for liberal principles. I am proud 
of the fact that it gave birth to 
the New Freedom of Woodrow 
Wilson and the New Deal of 
Franklin Roosevelt. But I must 





frankly admit that I have been | 


deeply disturbed by the actions of | 
some members of my party and) 
also of some developments in cer- | 
tain sections of the nation, where 
hooded vandals, hiding under the 
fair name of democracy, are seek- 
ing to undo the progress which 
has been so hardly won in the past 
few years, and to perpetuate, on 
any sacred soil of freedom, the 
bestial doctrines which we have 
defeated at so grievous a cost on 
foreign shores. 


No, I am sorry to say, all has 
not gone well with the Liberal 
cause in this past year. President 
Truman charted the way with his, 
21 points which he first presented 
to the Congress almost a year ago. 
His program constituted a veri- 
table economic Bill of Rights. Yet, 
nearly a year later, we find that, 
few of his points have been 
adopted. 

As the late Al Smith used to say, 
“Let us look at the record.” One 
of the most important planks in 
President Truman’s platform was 
the adoption of a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Commis- 
sion, an FEPC with ‘teeth, em- 
powered to see to it that the 
political principles embodied in 
our Declaration of Independence’ 
and our Bill of Rights are carried’ 
over into our complex economic 
life of today. This proposed Jegis- 
lation merely asked ‘that the fun- 
damentally American idea of free- 
dom of opportunity for all, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed, ‘be 
written into the law of the land. 

Yet FEPC lies dead—no, not 
dead, for that ideal ean never die 
—but stunned-beaten down ‘by an 
obstinate, obdurate minority of 
conservatives, some bent on pre- 
serving their own special’ privi- 
leges, others looking iongingly 
into the past and heedless of ‘the 
world of the future. These men: 
not only showed a callous indif- 
ference to the multitude of con- 
tributions — and the sacrifices, 
rendered by minority groups to 
our common war effert—but; 
even more serious; they, by ‘their 
actions, cast grave doubts«nm other’ 
lands across the sea on the mo-' 
tives and the war aims of the 
United States. It will be difficult 
indeed for the peoples-of those 
nations to reconcile our words: 
with our deeds, for they are not 
in a position to know that these 
men speak only for an outmoded 
minority, a minority which could 
win only by employing that most 
undemocratic of all parliamentary 
tactics—the filibuster. This mi- 
nority deliberately closed its eyes 
to the wishes and the welfare of 
the American people as a whole 
in order to concentrate all their 


,every American citizen able and 


‘knew ‘that the great masses of the 
‘they knew that the average man 





energies on exercising their 





tongues! Yet perhaps this was 
not a true test of liberalism versus 
conservatism—for many conserv- 
atives — let it be said to their 
credit—voted for the FEPC. But 
many self-styled Liberals—when 
faced with the issue—were found 
wanting. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act 


But let us move along to an- 
other of President Truman’s es- 
sential planks. After a strenuous 
battle, the United States Senate 
passed a bill amending the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to raise the 
minmum wage of our industrial 
workers ‘to 65c an hour and to ex- 
tend its provisions to thousands 
of workers not covered by the 
present Act. This was a major 
victory for the forees of liberal- 
ism. It would seem a simple, ele- 
mentary economic fact that we 
cannot achieve full production 
and sound prosperity while thou- 
sands of Americans are compelled 
to struggle along on a mere pit- 
tance of 40c an hour. Yet this 
bill—a bill essential to the healthy 
functioning of our economy—was 
quietly throttled to death by a 
small group of conservatives in 
the Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives! The cause of 
liberalism — or rather American- 
ism—suffered another damaging 
setback. 

Again, the President, seeking to 
declare it a national policy that 


willing to work has a right to 
work, asked for the passage of the 
Full Employment Act. This bill 
was finally passed and signed by 
the President on Feb. 29, 1946, 
but not until it had been watered 
down somewhat from the legisla- 
tion for which the President had 
asked. Nevertheless, it was a 
step in the right direction, and it 
will be perfected as time goes on. 


Price Control 


In the light of what has subse- 
quently happened to price con- 
trol, we can be thankful indeed 
to the Liberal leadership which 
was able to achieve even this 
minor victory, for, in the face of 
ever-mounting costs-of-living, the 
honest, hard-working men and 
women of this country would 
have been even more hard put ‘to 
it to make both ends meet than 
they are today. 

This issue of price control pro-, 
vides. one of the most -enlighten- 
ing .pictures of the true Liberal 
as opposed to the Conservative. 
Never, I venture to say, has ‘Con- 
gress. been subjected to such a 
barrage of propaganda as was 
leveled against price control. The 
entrenched interests brought up 
their heaviest artillery in this 
fight. They did so because they 


people were for price control— 


had not forgotten the cycle of 
“boom and bust” that followed the 
last war—yet they believed that 
by pouring out their money to 
purchase ads in which they con- 
stantly reiterated a series of eeo- 
nemic falsehoods they could so 
confuse the American people that 
their aims could be achieved. 


For three long weeks the fu- 
ture of price control hung in the 
balance -while--the forces which 
believed in free competition in an. 
economic situation where supply 
and demand were not in balance 
were allowed to have their way. 
Yow are all aware of what hap- 
‘pened—soaring prices, rent evic-. 
tions, and economic misery for all 
those on a moderate fixed income, 
Coupled with:this was the pros- 
pect .of further.strikes as Ameri- 
ean workers found their hard 
earned gains wiped out by rising 
inflation. 


Aroused by this issue as never 
before, the American people made 
their voice heard. They were in 
full sympathy with President Tru- 
man when he vetoed the sham 
Price Control Bill which had just 
been passed by Congress—and 
they made that sympathy known! 





It is significant that a number of 


those who. led the fight against 
the OPA have since been retired 
by the electorate to private life. 
This was a clear-cut issue ‘be- 
tween the Liberal, forward look- 
ing point of view and that eco- 
nomic mentality which has pro- 
gressed but little beyond the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith. These pro- 
ponent of the outworn and out- 
moded theory of “laissez-faire” 
seem to believe that there is some- 
thing inherently evil in planning 
our economic future, in arranging 
our affairs so that we will not 
again be faced with the disastrous 
cycles of inflation and depression 
which have so often plagued us. in 
the past. They forget that any 
corporation executive who failed 
to plan his operations in such a 
way as to bring in the greatest 
margin of profit would receive 
short shrift from his board of di- 
rectors! But they would deny 
similar foresight to the represen- 
tatives of the American people. 
Thanks to the courage of Presi- 
dent Truman and the innate good 
sense of the American people, 
price control has been restored. 
True, it is not price control as we 
have known it. The OPA bill as 
finally passed and signed leaves 
much to be desired. But, while 
it still leaves us sitting squarely 
on top of an economic atomic 
bomb, it at least insures that the 
fuse has not been lighted, as it 
surely would have been had \the 
authors of the various crippling 
amendments had their way. 


Undermining the Housing 
Program 

The same forces of reaction who 
fought so hard against price con- 
trol are today hard at work un- 
dermining Wilson Wyatt’s Hous- 
ing Program. This program is 
designed to provide homes for our 
veterans and their families. Surely 
these men deserve the best that 
we can give them! Surely they 
should not be asked to exchange 
the foxhole for the slum! Yet that 
is precisely what is happening 
today. The magnitude of the need 
for housing, not only for veterans 
but for all our people, staggers 
the imagination. We must make 
up, in two short years, a backlog 
which has grown increasingly 
serious over the past twenty 
years, if we are to aveid broken 
homes, the sickness, the juvenile 
delinquency which inevitably fol- 
low in the wake of inadequate 
housing facilities. It is arogram 
which would require ‘the, best ef- 
forts of all of us, induStry, labor, 
and the householder, working to- 
gether as a team. Instead, what 
do we find? We find the appo- 
nents throwing their full weight 
into an attempt to defeat the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft Bill — a bill 
which Wilson Wyatt has declared 
is essential to the success of ‘his 
program. And [ regret to say 
that, for the moment at least, their 
attempt has been successful. I 
wonder how the Members of the 
Congress who permitted this bill 
to die can honestly face the boys 
who sacrificed so much in order 
that they might preserve their own 
comfortable way of living.. Again 


it was a struggle between liberal, 


forward-looking proponents of 
progress on. the one hand, and 
conservative objectors of change 
in any form on the other. And 
again, I am sorry to say, the forees 
of reaction have carried the day. 
Apparently, they saw nothing un- 
American in slums and juvenile 


delinquency, but they clameored 


about Socialism, Communism, and 


un-Americanism when this states- 
manlike attack was made no one 
of the major problems of our day. 


Yet another program which» 


President Truman asked, one 
which will, in my opinion, grow 
inereasingly important; was a 
program calling for encourage- 
ment of scientific research. This 
was later embodied in the legisla- 
tion creating a National Science 
Foundation. Despite Senate ap- 
proval,.and despite the clear im-— 
plications of the atomic age, this 
program, too, is interred in the 
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extensive cemetery of liberal leg- 
islation. Here again, fear of 
change, of progress, of cutting 
adrift from old customs motivated 
the conservative dissenters. Lib- 
erals have consistently and val- 
iantly fought for the measures 
which I have mentioned. Despite 
heartbreaking defeats, they have 
not dost faith. Nor will they do 
£0. I eould go on to discuss the 
fate of each of the President’s 
proposals, but it would serve no 
usgeiul purpose. The ratio of de- 
feats to victeries would not be 
materially changed. 

jt 1 seem to have painted a 
gloomy picture, I have done so 
for a purpose. I have done so to 
point out how much remains to 
be done, how bitter the fight will 
be, and how strong are the forces 
which must be overcome. I have 
dealt only with domestic issues, 
although it is hard today in this 
shrinking planet to distinguish 
between domestic and world 
problems. In truth, we also have 
many international headaches to 
solve—the atomic bomb, world 
security, reciprocal trade, colonial 





possessions, 
Palestine. 


But of one thing we may be 
sure. The liberal approach will 
win out in the long run, for it 
recognizes the necessity of prog- 
ress, and it bases its position on 
the fundamental truth of the dig- 
nity and integrity of Man. We 
may suffer setbacks, temporary 
defeats, but we will win, for the 
liberal cause is the cause of the 
future; it is the cause of progress, 
just as surely as the conseryative 
cause is the cause of the past. 
And, despite the efforts of reac- 
tionary, backward-looking men, 
an increasingly better future for 
the common man has been and 
always will be inevitable. And 
during this grand march of his- 
tory, it is ever the task of the lib- 
erals to seek out new and higher 
peaks to climb, for it is the glory 
of true liberalism -that it views 
each successful step merely as a 
prelude to another bigger ard 
better step toward a fuller reali- 
zation of its ideals. True libera!- 
ism acknowledges no finite or fi- 
nal horizons. 


the peace treaties, 





Production Record Since V-J Day 


(Continued from page 881) 
51.2 million in the slump that, production is due to the rise in 
followed V-J Day. Now we face | prices, 
the task of consolidating these civilian goods produced is still 
Zains by ever-increasing produc- | greater than ever before-in peace- 
tion and employment opportun- | time. 


ities. 


‘(2) The yearly production rate levels we are not yet producing 
of goods and services for civilian enough to meet demand for most 


use has increased more than $30, 
billions since V-J Day. The pro- 
duction rate of capital goods and | 
of goods going into business in- 
ventories has multiplied aimost 
four times sinee a year ago. 
Total construction — residential 
and non-residential— also has 
jumped almost four times since 
V-+-J Day. Some of these increases 
reflect increased prices but cer- 
tainly not the major part. Total 
income payments to individuals 
today equal or exceed the war 
peak of $163 billions and have 
climbed more than 60% over the | 
peacetime veak of $10 billions | 
in the fourth quarter of 1941. 

(3) We have successfully avoid- 
ed the deflation which threatened | 
when war plants closed and mil-| 
lions of demobilized men returned | 
to look for peacetime jobs. But! 
inflation remains a cpnstant) 
threat. It must be fought daily 
by all of the people and with all | 
of the powers of their Govern- 
ment. 


(4) Almost a quarter of a mil- 


lion new businesses were estab- | jobs 


lished in the last half of 1945, and 


there is every reason to hope that. 


the birth of new -businesses wil] July accounted for about 10 mil- 


: P P ey lion 
continue at a high rate. Profits in| densotally Ser é: Lew weeks, thee 


heavy industry declined sharply 
since V-J Day due to losses of war 


\Some shortages will continue the 


|expected the remainder of the 


|' The remainder of the unemployed 


contracts, abnormal expenditures | 


made during the reconversion pe- | 
riod, and ‘inability so far to re-| 


turn to full production. This is a) 


temporary and foreseen situation. 
In the remainder of the economy, 
however, profits before taxes 
were well maintained, _ profits 
after taxes were at the highest 
levels on record. Farmers are 
looking ‘forward to bumper crops, 
and can sell at good prices all 
the foods and fibers they can 
grow. 

‘A more detailed examination of 
the reconversion record follows: 


Production | 

‘At the beginning of this fiscal 
year production by private busi- 
ness was at an annual rate of 
more than $162 billion — and 
still rising. This compares to 
$109 billion in 1941, our highest 
prewar year. The bulk of the 
goods ($147 billion of the total of 


$162 billion) was purchased by for food and the income of 
private buyers, the Federal, state, farmers will remain ‘high during 
and local governments purchasing | the coming year, but many of the 
less than one-tenth of the total. food and fiber shortages which 
some ofthis increase in have harassed American con- 


Although 


i ” 





the physical volume of 


Despite our high production 


items. In the case of many types 
of goods automobiles, many 
durables and other items using 
steel, housing and some types of 
clothing we have not yet 
equalled our prewar peak rates. 


rest of this year, and longer. 


Manpower 


In July of this year the civilian 
labor foree of 60.4 million in- 
cluded 58.1 million persons with 
jobs and about 2.3 million ac- 
tively seeking jobs. Not only is 
the civilian labor force larger than 
ever before — in peace or war — 
by the proportion of unemployed 
is probably the lewest for any 
peacetime year since we became 
an industrial Nation. No signifi- 
cant inerease in unemployment is 


year. Labor shortages are begin- 
ning to appear in some areas and 
in some industries. Fewer than 
one million recently demobilized 
veterans are still looking for jobs. 


are primarily workers changing 


Agricultural employment in 


jobs. This will increase 
decline. Offsetting the decline 
somewhat will be the retirement 


of students from the labor market. 


Agriculture And Food 

A year ago, on V-J Day, Amer- 
ican farmers, who had stepped up 
production about one-third dur- 
ing the war, were harvesting a 
bumper crop. This year’s harvest 
promises to be one of the most 
bountiful the Nation has.ever had. 

Yet, in spite of higher produc- 
tion, consumers have often been’ 
unable to buy all they want of 
some foods and fibers. There have: 
been few “surpluses” ‘like those’ 
‘that depressed farm incomes in 
prewar .years, primarily because 
domestic consumption is higher 
than ever before. In addition, dur-. 
ing the past year we have sent) 
abroad over 417 million bushels of 
wheat and other bread grains to 





prevent starvation and death in 
'famine areas abroad. The demand 


sumers during the war will grad- 
ually disappear. 


Industria! Relations 


The past year has been a 
period of readjustment after three 
and a half years of all-out pro- 
duction for war. Wages did not 
lag so far behind prices as was 
the case after the last war, and 
the mapority of wage increases 
were negotiated through the 
normal process of collective bar- 
gaining. However, the industriai 
disputes of last Winter and Spring. 
together with shortages of ma- 
terials and components, caused 
delays in production. During the 
past 60 days there have been nc 
new strikes in key industries, 
hampering national production. 
If we can continue this fine rec- 
ord for the next few months, we 
shall be well on our way toward 
full peacetime production. 


Income 


Total income payments to in- 
dividuals during the second quar- 
ter of 1946 were at the annual 
rate of $161 billion. Today they 
probably equal or exceed the all- 
time war peak of $163 billion. 
Spendable income during the past 
year was far above peacetime 
records. The Nation’s consumers 
have been buying more goods than 
ever before, thus providing a 
higher standard of living for our 
population, which itself has in- 
creased by about nine million 
since 1940. This increase, together 
with the high level of income 
makes effective today’s huge de- 
mand for the products of industry. 


Government Controls 


Following V-J Day, the govern- 
ment adopted a policy of relax- 
ing emergency war-time controls 
as speedily as possible. Today, 
the only controls still in force 
are those necessary to increase 
production of scarce and criti- 
cally needed commodities and to 
combat inflation. 


Demobilization 


Up to August 1, 13.3 million 
men and women were demobil- 
ized from the armed services, 10.4 
million since V-J Day. Their as- 
similation into the economy has 
generally been smooth and rapid. 
Nevertheless, their return to 
civilian life has served to ‘bring 
into sharp focus many problems, 
including veterans’ education and 
housing. 

The Veteran 


In July about ten million vet- 
erans of World War II were em- 
ployed. Most veterans have had 
only short periods of unemploy- 
ment. 


ment allowances have been dis- 
tributed to veterans practi- 
cally all since V-J Day. 


More than 600,000 veterans have 
already returned to college, and 
the number will more than double 
next month. The educational in- 
stitutions, the States.and the Fed- 
eral Government have cooperated 
to achieve an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of facilities for the ac- 
commodation of student veterans. 


Housing 

Although considerable progress 
has been made in the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program, the 
shortage of housing in many areas 
is today more acute than at any 
time during the war. The peak of 
housing demand is not expected 
until this Fall. The goal of 2,- 
700,000 residential units started 
by the end of 1947 is the minimum 
number required to alleviate an 
emergency. 


Fiscal Policy 

The President recently  re- 
affirmed the policy of economy 
in Federal spending, and an- 
nounced a program for reducing 
expenditures by $2.2 billion in 
this fiscal year. The major econ- 
omy will .result from curtailment 


About $1.3 billion in readjust- | 


of reducing Federal expenditures 
will be developed. 


Inflation 


Although we ‘have achieved 
much in the transitien period, the 
threat of inflation .still casts a 
shadow over the future. We must 
not mistake temporary gains in 
production, employment and in- 





come for permanent stability. To 


achieve that, .we must: maintain 
some stabilization controls until 
our ‘industry starts turning out 
the high level of goods demanded; 
we must maintain a fiscal policy 
of high taxes, reduced public ex- 
penditures, credit controls and 
debt retirement. Public support of 
prices and restraint in buying 
are no less important now than 





costs and when supply and de 
mand have come into balance, as 
required by the new statute. 


Supplementary Pricing Standards 
An additional set of pricing 
standards has also been providea 
for producing, manufacturing and 
processing industries under ‘the 
new law. Because there has been 
considerable misunderstanding 
over the application of these man- 
ufacturer pricing standards, I 
want to discuss them at some 
length. 
The law clearly defines the 
standards by which price adjust- 
ments are to be granted. These 
standards will be tthe rule by 
which we will grant adjustments. 
It is important for those who 
have come forward with glib sug-— 
gestions for a free-and—easy meth-— 
od of granting increases, to exam- 
ine the law. OPA is not a free 
agent. Cost data must be supplied 
by industry, then analyzed by 
OPA. It would be as illegal for 
us to grant price increases as the 


before the fighting stopped. 


Quick Action, No Red Tape, to 
Govern OPA Price Adjustments 


(Continued from page 882) 


We intend to grant adjustments 
which will be based on the for-— 
mula provided by. Congress. That 
is, maximum prices will be estab 
lished on the basis of the inaus~ 
try-wide 1940 average price of a 
product plus the industry-wide 
average cost increases since then. 
This formula ‘is subject to limita- 
tions: (1) if the current price cov- 
ers the total current costs plus the 
industry’s overall 1940 percentage 
ratio of profit to sales, no further 
increase would be required; or, 
(2) if the industry cannot show 
that a substantial increase in pro- 
duction is practicable without re- 
ducing the output of another 
equally needed product, then the 
law does not require that an ad- 
justment be given provided the 
product is realizing a reasonable 
profit. 

We are all well aware of the 
fact that industry is worried about 
the words “reasonable profit” 
which were written into the Act 
by Congress. Our staff has been 





result of eollective bargaining as 
it would be for us to roll prices 
back as a result of collective bar- 
gaining. The law states specif- 
ically that industry advisory com-— 
mittees must provide cost and 


creases can be granted only after 


able. 

Because there is so much mis-— 
understanding on this point, it 
would be well to examine the | 
law, which reads: “Any industry | 
advisory committee may apply to | 
the Administrator for the adjust-| 
ment of the maximum prices ap- 
plicable to any product in accord | 
ance with the standards set forth 
in this section, and shall present 
wth, the application comprehen | 
sive evidence with respect to| 
costs and prices.” 

Obviously, you can’t reach into | 
a hat and pull out cost data for | 
an entire industry. Such infor—| 
mation can come only from in-| 
dustry itself. It won’t be easy, I 
know, for industry to provide this | 
information, but the law requires | 
it and OPA must have it in order | 
to grant legal adjustments. After | 
comprehensive figures come in 
they will be carefully analzed and | 
legal adjustments granted as, 
speedily as possible. Though the. 
law gives a limit of 60 days, I am | 
certain that if industry provides | 
all necessary information, in a| 
large number of cases results will 
be available before the 60-day | 
dead-line. However, businessmen 
themselves know that analysis of | 
cost data is not a sleight-of-hand 
trick—it is.a job that takes a care- 
ful, methodical calculation. 

There can be no doubt that it 
will be difficult for some indus-— 
tries to collect the statistical ma- 
terial necessary. Congress recog- 
nized that OPA, on its own, could 
not assemble data for each indus— 
try rapidly enough to do an effec- 
tive job. Therefore, it wisely 
placed a major share of ‘this re- 
sponsibility upon industry itself. 
Some industries may find that 
their books have not been set up 
properly to obtain the necessarv 
breakdowns—some may find it 
necessary to hire additional ac—. 
counting personnel. 

We are determined to grant ad- 
justments on a businesslike basis, | 
and urge industry to present com- | 











of construction, but other means 


price figures to OPA, and that in-— | 


such data have been made avail- 


working overtime drawing up def- 
initions whieh will clarify such 
phrases and spell out the proce-— 
dures which must be followed by 
industry to obtain relief. These 
| procedural regulations not only 
will outline methods of obtaining 
| price adjustments, but set well up 
standards for relief; explain what 
is meant by “substantial increase 
'in production” and “reasonable 
| profit”; set up a definition for 
“representative sample’’; and list 
in detail the kinds of data re- 
quired and how they should be 
presented. Every effort has been 
made to draw up these procedural 
regulations so that they will be 
easily understood. Obviously, 
however, it is a.complicated mat-— 
ter and not as simple as A, B, C. 
One thing must be pointed out— 


| 


| the law does not give OPA any 


real leeway and the procedural 
regulations are drawn up to con- 
form with the statute. 

If industry believes that the ac-— 
cumulation and presentation of 
cost data will be a headache, let 
me assure industry that it will be 
as difficult for us to analyze the 
information as it was for industry 
to present it. However, the OPA 
and the industry and the Amer-— 
iean public have a common stake 
—that is production. Everyone 
realizes that production is the 
most effective means of prevent-— 
ing a wild inflation. Uncontrolled 
inflation is, in the long run, as 
disastrous for industry as for con-— 
sumers and the nation .as a whole. 

Some industrialists may want to 
hold back production until price 
adjustments have been granted. 
This is a shortsighted point of 
view that can be proven on two 
practical grounds: (1) many in- 
dustries will probably find that 
their costs figures will allow only 
moderate price increases. Holding 
back will in the long run be more 
costly to them than getting under 
production with a knowledge that 
necessary, justified increases will 
be granted in short order; (2) 
price control has only one year to 
run and the Jaw provides that 
products shall be decontrolled as 
rapidly as supply approaches de- 
mand. The sooner manufacturers 
get into full production, the sooner 
they will reach the stage where 
all controls can be removed. Im- 
mediate production means imme- 


plete information when asking for | diate money in the bank, a high 
adjustments. We do not intend to| level of employment, and the ap- 


engage in collective bargaining. proach of decontrol. 
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Demoralization in the Commerce Department 


(Continued from page 886) 
Department business: than his 
predecessors, Jones and Hopkins, 
and certainly more than Roper. 
With his division chiefs he holds 
monthly meetings. Still he is “far 
away.” 

Wallace’s Reorganization 

Wallace’s first mistake was 
made as soon as he became Secre- 
tary. He immediately decided 
that everything which had been 
done in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in Wash- 
ington and in the field had been 
wrong, and must be changed. At 
headquarters the Bureau was to 
he made into five “offices” and in 
the field the Department should 
he organized like the Agriculture 
Bepartment’s system of county 
agents. The reorganization of the 
Bureau into offices was _ ulti- 
mately effected by Mr. Wallace, 
and his field-service ideas have 
eventually borne some fruit in 
the enlarged field-service appro- 
priations authorized this summer 
by the Congress and the conse- 
quent expansion to 75 of the num- 
ber of field offices of the Depart- 
ment throughout the country. 


Although the Bureau was last 
year reorganized, for administra- 
tive purposes it still exists on 
paper. But the 1945 reorganiza- 
tion was none the less real. For 
the most part, the Secretary 
placed men with business expe- 
rience at the head of these offices. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce continues to 
show on the organization chart as 
headed by Director Amos E. Tay- 
lor, a Bureau employee since the 
Hoover Administration, who si- 
multaneously directs one of the 
five new offices, the Office of 
Business Economics. At the head 
of the Office of Domestic Com- 
merce Mr. Wallace placed Brig. 
Gen. Albert J. Browning (since 
resigned from the Department), a 
former wall-paper company offi- 
cer. Mr. Evert L. Stancliff, a Los 
Angeles businessman, was put in 
charge of the Office of Field 
Operations. A few weeks ago 
Stancliff was replaced by Carl- 
ton Hayward, a former WPB of- 
ficial. 

An ex-Congressman, L. F. Ar- 
nold, heads the Office of Small 
Business, a new office created to 
placate this special interest. Ar- 
thur Paul was brought over from 
FEA to head the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. From the WPB 
Donald Nelson’s last public rela- 
tions chief, Bruce Catton, was 
taken by Wallace to head a new 
Office of Information directly 
under the Secretary. Catton’s 
deputy is Mr. Don Burgess. 

Many of the difficulties now- 
adays complained of by Depart- 
ment officials stem from _ the 
activities of the Office of Infor- 
mation and of the Office of Pro- 
gram Planning, which is also di- 
rectly responsible to Mr. Wallace. 
The latter office is headed by 
Philip M. Hauser, a former assis- 
tant director of the Census Bu- 
reau. On Hauser’s staff are two 
former WPB officials, Lewis 
Bassie and Harry Magdoff, as 
well as other advisers. Both 
Catton’s and Hauser’s offices have 
plenary powers over the other 
offices and divisions of the De- 
partment, telling them what they 
may or may not issue in the way 
of public information, sometimes 
sending down conflicting orders 
and contributing materially to the 
confusion and deterioration of 
morale within the Department. 
Disputes which result have to be 
settled by the Secretary himself 
and he is often too busy, officials 
report. 

In a recent meeting at the De- 
partment attended by some repre- 
sentatives of business concerns, 
Under Secretary of Commerce Al- 
fred Schindler made an unmerci- 
ful attack on the Department’s 
Office of Information for releas- 





ing material to the public without 
protecting the Secretary. While 
officials of the Department have 
privately complained on other 
occasions concerning Mr. Catton’s 
office handing out confidential 
reports, Secretary Wallace him- 
self has been guilty of the same 
breach, to the considerable an- 
noyance of some of his own em- 
barrassed officials. The most 
notorious example was the hand- 
ing out by the Secretary to news- 
papermen of a portion of a con- 
fidential staff report on the sup- 
posed ability of the automobile 
industry to sustain a basic wage 
increase without raising prices. 
The report, dated Oct. 25, 1945, 
was made public on Nov. 1, ata 
time when the wage issue was an 
acute public question. Publica- 
tion of the report greatly strength- 
ened the hands of the labor unions 


seeking a substantial increase 
which they subsequently ob- 
tained. After they obtained it, 


Wallace—having meanwhile had 
to engage in embarrassing corre- 
spondence with the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association—issued 
a retraction with explanations. 


As stated in the Secretary’s re- 
traction of March 15, 1946, the 
report he gave to reporters on 
Nov. 1 was only a portion of a 
hypothetical projection based on 
certain assumptions, none of 
which were included in the por- 
tion of the report which he had 
given out. The report, moreover, 
had not even been prepared in 
the Commerce Department, but 
had been drafted by an economist 
in another government agency and 
submitted to the Department for 
possible publication. Responsible 
Department officials claimed at 
the time that the Secretary 
should never had handed out only 
a part of the report and in any 
case should have first consulted 
them. If one assumes that Mr. 





Wallace gave out the report im- 
petuously, considering its timing 
and implications, one must con- 
clude that either the Secretary 
was day dreaming at the time or 
else is unbelievably naive. Many 
businessmen of course reached 
the different conclusion that the 
Secretary knew full well what he 
was doing and purposely intended 
to help the unions. 


If, however, one rejects the lat- 
ter explanation and examines the 
full text of the confidental report, 
part of which the Secretary made 
public, one is struck by the fact 
that there is nothing in the report 
to the Secretary to show that it 
was not the work of the Commerce 
Department. On the contrary, the 
assumption was warranted that 
the Department’s economists en- 
dorsed the conclusions on page 5, 
reading as follows: 


“SIGNIFICANCE: 


“It is apparent that present cost- 
price relationships are such 
throughout industry that a basic 
wage increase is possible without 
raising prices. For 1946, a general 
increase of 10% is possible. Such 
an average would mean a rise of 
15% or a little more in the manu— 
facturing industries. Some indus-— 
tries could afford more, some ‘not 
so much. The automobile industry 
is in the former class—15% can 
be granted without adverse re-— 
sults in the first prewar year of 
restricted operations, and a fur- 
ther increase of 10% can be given 
for 1947 when production will 
have reached peak rates. 

“A much higher wage income 
will have to be secured if de- 
mand is to be sufficient to pro- 
duce full employment by 1948.” 

Those officials who prepare 
regular reports for the Secretary 
for Cabinet meetings know the 
circumstances under which such 
reports must be used and the vir-— 
tual certainty that the Secretary 
will use only the concluding sum- 
mary of a iong document, such as 
that just quoted. 

Whatever the extenuating cir- 





cumstances, the incident turned 
out to be a colossal blunder by 
Mr. Wallace. 


A More Recent Case 


There have been other instances 
of publicity involving the Depart- 
ment and Mr. Wallace to the em-— 
barrassment and annoyance of the 
staff. On July 22 the President 
gave out to the press a rather long 
mimieographed report which starts 
as follows: 

“tne rresident has received the 
following statement from the De-| 
partment of Commerce on ‘Do 
mestic Economic Developments’: | 

“The spurt in prices following 
the lapse of OPA controls at the 
end of June boosted the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of daily 
spot market prices for 28 basic 
commodities 25% during the first 
16 days of July. Farm products, 
foods, and imported goods have 
generally shown the greatest re 
sponse to inflationary pressures. 
Only 7 of the 28 commodities 
showed no change in prices over 
this period—in the case of 4 of 
these 7 commodities, prices are 
determined by the government.” 

The report itself plainly and 
several times states that its sta- 
tistics came from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This was just an- 
other of the regular reports which 
the Commerce Department offi 
cials send to the Secretary for his 
information. 

Perhaps in this case not alone 
Mr. Wallace is not to be blamed | 
for its release to the public in a 
manner to fasten the report’s find 
ings on the Commerce Depart 
ment, but the incident reveals 
once more why Department offi 
cials complain among themselves | 
that it is risky to send anything 
confidential to the Secretary. In 
the case of this White House re-| 
lease, Secretary Wallace brought | 
the original staff document back | 
to the Department and gave it to) 
Mr. Hauser to fix up as a release. 
Houser’s office took out a few) 
sentences referring to charts and 
the release was ready. 


Relies Heavily on His Special 
Advisers 

Within the Department it is be-| 
lieved that a weakness of Mr. Wal-| 
lace as an administrator is that he 
relies too heavily on the people he 
brought into the Department with 
him as advisors on “program plan- 
ning” and public relations. These 
men, who have a reputation of 
being “yes men,” exercise too 
much authority without responsi 
bility. Their own work gives evi- 
dence of being inadequately co- 
ordinated. More experienced De- 
partment specialists are all too 
often bypassed. For instance, on 
an interdepartmental petroleum 
committee the Department is rep-— 
resented by young Fitzgerald of 
Houser’s staff, rather than by one 
of the Department’s petroleum ex- 
perts. 

Morale among older officials of 
the Department is affected also by 
the fact that so many higher-sal- 
aried survivors of the liquidation 
of the FEA and SWPC have been 
brought in and placed over them. 
In the retrenchment now de- 
manded by the Congressionally- 
trimmed but still large Depart- 
ment budget, these newcomers are 
on guard to see that they and the 
friends they brought with them 
are as protected as possible from 
the budgetary pruning shears. The 
result is that the Department has 
had to release other and frequent- 
ly more desirable employees who 
came to it during the war. 


Wallace Takes the Blame; Would 
Avoid Depression 

Despite reports to the contrary, 
insiders say that Mr. Wallace is 
not one to try to shift the blame 
when things go wrong, but often 
takes the blame when it really is 
not his. Wallace probably really 
expected to do a good job for bus-— 
iness when he took this position. 
Several times he has testified that 
he wanted the post so as to pre- 








'the Treasury 





vent.a postwar economic taiispin. 


His present views on this matter 
he set forth in an interview pub- 
lished this month in the Philadel- 
phia “Record.” 

Despite his intentions and his 
speechmaking, Secretary Wallace 
has been losing the confidence of 
businessmen. To some extent this 
is explained by the way old 
Bureau men have been subordi- 
nated and kicked around, often 
without Wallace’s knowledge. 
When a bad mistake is made, Wal- 
lace’s attitude seems to be not to 
blame anyone but himself; to say: 
“Well, we have had this lesson, 
and this won’t occur again.” He 
seems to live rather in a dream 


| world of his own creation and not 


to realize his remoteness from the 
operational aspects of the Depart- 
ment. In the Department of Agri- 
culture Wallace did better. He 
has an inherently sympathetic at 
titude toward farming. He seems 
unable to think sympathetically 
about business, but to regard it 
as a deterrent in many ways. 
While businessmen regard Mr. 
Wallace as more a Secretary of 
Labor than of Commerce, it is ob 
served in Washington that he has 
been cooling off toward the CIO, 
which may explain the criticisms 
of Commerce Department dismis-— 
sals of employees of the Office of 
International Trade. These criti- 
cisms have come from Local No. 3 
of the United Public Workers of 
America, a CIO union. 
Illustrating one cause of Mr. 
Wallace’s unpopularity with busi- 
nessmen and his lack of public- 
relations sense so surprising in 
one of the Secretary’s political ex- 
perience was the fact that in mak 
ing a Los Angeles address recent 
ly he spoke under PAC auspices, 
rather than those of some business 


| organization. 


Wallace Stymied on Incentives 
Study 

When General Browning was in 
the Department he was actively 
interested in doing something to 
provide greater incentives to man- 
agement through tax policy. When 
this matter was first disclosed to 
the press in a Wallace press con 


|ference attended by General 


Browning, some of the reporters 


| thought that the Secretary looked 


surprised. However, it has since 
been brought to our attention that 
Department was 
agreeable to the Commerce De- 
partment’s going into the subject 
of tax incentives but that Secre- 
tary Wallace deferred to Labor 
Department objections and shelved 
the project. 


Planners Cause Problems 


The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce is not normally 
a regulatory body. However, 
when FEA’s’ export licensing 
functions were transferred to the 
Bureau, the Commerce Depart- 
ment acquired many control- 
minded officials. As a _ result 
during recent weeks, especially 
after the temporary demise of 
OPA on June 30, the Department 
has found itself embroiled with 
CPA in bureaucratic differences 
over the question of export con- 
trols. 

Another case of embarrassment 
developed during the Depart- 
ment’s lobbying on Capitol Hill 
for a larger appropriation. The 
Acting Director of the Office of 
Small Business, L. F. Arnold, who 
would have become an Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce had both 
Houses of the Congress approved 
the pending bill to create three 
new assistant secretaries of Com- 
merce, reportedly succeeded in 
having written into the Depart- 
ment’s appropriation bill while it 
was being considered on the floor 
of the Senate an appropriation 
increase for the Office of Small 
Business of $1,557,000 above the 
recommendation of the Commerce 
Committee. This amendment, 
which was offered by Senator 
Murray, was later considerably 
modified. Arnold reportedly also 
was responsible for getting in- 
serted in the measure calling for 
three new assistant secretaries of 





commerce while the bill. was in 
the House Committee, a provision 
giving the Commerce Department 
power to supervise and coordi- 
nate the small-business activities 
of all government agencies! 


House Committee Critical 


In its report on the 1947 appro- 
priation for the Commerce De- 
partment last April the House 
Committee on Appropriations was 
very critical of the Department’s 
ambitious plans for expansion. 
Citing the requested increase in 
the appropriation from the $2,- 
837,800 allocated to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in 1946 to the $12,920,000 
budgeted for the Bureau’s five 


Successor offices for 1947, the 
House report said: 
. the committee .. . is 


not convinced that such wholesale 
expansion as is proposed is either 
advisable or necessary. Further- 
more, the committee is somewhat 
fearful of the effects of the De- 
partment’s superimposing on an 
established organizational struc- 
ture a large group of high-salaried 
employees transferred from agen- 
cles established for a war pur- 
pose. In the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, for instance, there 
is a total of 138 employees earn~ 
ing salaries of $6,000 or more per 
annum. Of this number, 106 have 
been transferred from the Foreign 
Economic Administration. In ad- 
dition to this, every office appears 
to be administratively topheavy. 
“With respect to the depart- 
mental activities . . . the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that many 
of the proposed aids to business 
are superfluous, and many of the 
proposed services reach too deeply 
into the problems of individual 
management. With respect to the 
development of the foreign trade 
of this country, the commitee 
could no help but feel that much 
of the program as presented dupli- 
cates present activities of the De<- 
partment of State .. .” 


Trimming Down Is Painful 


As the above-cited protest of 
Local No. 3 suggests, trimming 
down a government office is a 
painful process. The Department 
has less money this fiscal year 
than its present components last 
year had in their separate identi- 
ties and less than Congress was 
asked to give the Bureau. In the 
budget estimate to-be-revamped 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce was set down for $12,- 
920,000. The Congress appro- 
priated $10,150,000, or much less 
than the expenditure rate om 
June 30. The reduction in staffs 
made necessary by the reduced 
over-all budget does not mean 
that employees let go must find 
jobs in private employ. Many 
are simply transferred to other 
government agencies. There are 
a variety of ways of taking care 
of people in Washington. 


Just what have been the effects 
to date on the number of Depart= 
ment employees appears not as< 
certainable. An inquiry through 
the Office of Information after 
several hours elicited the infor- 
mation that for the moment the 
question cannot be answered ex 
actly. The following figures 
were supplied: On Sept. 30, 1945, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce had 812 on its 
payroll. On March 11, 1946, it 
had 872 and there were working 
in the Bureau as well 815 former 
FEA and 498 former SWPC 
people who, in coming to the Bu- 
reau, had brought their own pay~ 
roll appropriations. Grand total 
2,185. On July 31 the Bureaw 
payroll showed only 576; but, 
although FEA and SWPC no 
longer exist, the Bureau does not 
yet have the payroll data of the 
employees of those two war agen= 
cles now working in the Bureau. 
It believes that there were on 
July 31, 988 FEA and 559 SWPC? 
people. Total, 2,123. Momen- 
tarily, the Trojan Horse seems to 
be swallowing ‘its unhappy host. 
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Permissive Incorporation Issue’ - 
Potent Subject Among NYSE Firms 


(Continued from page 879) 
ated on the question. All communications should be addressed to the 
#ditor, The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. The names of those submitting comments will be with- 


held on request, 
BROKER No. 1 


it would appear that Wall Street knows more about the business 
of others than about its own affairs. The corporation has developed 
as the logical outgrowth of the evolution of business organization. 
‘The exclusive presence of the partnership in an industry as dynamic 
as the securities business is an anachronism. 

I do not know what the effects of the corporate form of organi- 
zation will be upon the securities business, It will take time for the 
corporation to demonstrate just what benefits it can provide. It 
makes little difference what the experience with incorporation has 
been on other exchanges. If any firm on the New York Stock Ex- 
change feels that the corporate form of crganization would help it 
- any way then it should not be denied the right to avail itself of 

is form. 


; BROKER No. 2 


We see only a temporary tax advantage in incorporation—tem- 
porary because the Government is bound sooner or later to look upon 
incorporation as a device for tax evasion. The brokerage business 
will find it difficult to justify capital formation, we think, since un- 
like the manufacturing industry, for instance, it can not claim any 
necessity for depreciation allowances. 

To gain this rather doubtful advantage, we feel furthermore that 
we ourselves would have to give up so. very much. We do an insti- 
tutional business and under incorporation we believe we would lose 
some of our business. Under incorporation there would be nothing 
to prevent small corporations of two or three men, representing some 
institution, to be formed for the purpose of making investments for 
this institution without the necessity of paying brokers’ fees via the 
medium of a Stock Exchange membership. 


BROKER No. 3 


Our firm has not yet taken a definite stand on this question but 
we are inclined to favor the proposition. It would seem that incor- 
poration would help a firm to put aside funds in good times to take 
care of the needs of bad times. We realize, of course, that it could 
very well turn out to be that at some future date the tax advantage 
might be entirely on the side of the partnership. 


BROKER No. 4 


I have been an advocate of permissive incorporation for twenty 
years and by permissive I mean just that. I would not want to see 
the Stock Exchange itself incorporated as it has functioned very well 
in its present form of organization. But I see only gain in permitting 
those member firms to incorporate which feel that it is in their 
interest to do so. A company can always un-incorporate anytime it 
wishes to do so. 

Incorporation—in the form proposed for the Stock Exchange 
firms—would merely expand the “family” type of business common 
in our industry. As I visualize incorporation. the common stock 
would be owned by the active participants in the business and non- 
voting preferred stock by the outsiders who could be the wives of 
members or other close relatives or friends. In line with the present 
tendency of the tax laws to reduce the amount of wealth any one 
individual can hold, shares in the enterprise would be available in 
small proportions, In the old days—before inheritance taxes—a part- 
ner had the opportunity to really build up his capital. Today, it is 
incorporation which enhances the permanency of capital, 

Despite the fears of the opposition, banks would never seek mem- 
bership in the Exchange because they would not want their trust de- 
partments to become involved in the competition for securities. Some 
small firms in the securities field which now bring business to the 
Stock Exchange firms might come in, yes. The fact isn’t stressed 
enough, though, that the greater the breadth of the market, the better 
“ed market. In a way, the more firms that enter the Exchange, ihe 

etter. 

Incorporation, it has been claimed, would lead to greater gov- 
ernmental supervision of the securities business but it is difficult for 
me to see how the industry could be supervised any more than it is 
at present. It could be pointed out how the more the securities in- 
dustry is subjected to the regulation of the type that has been prac- 
ticed, the better. The influence of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, to my mind, has been good. 


BROKER No. 5 


_ Iam opposed to permissive incorporation. Ninety per cent of the 
firms that do an underwriting business are in favor of it but most of 
the houses that stick to the brokerage field are against it. 


Perhaps I am being selfish in the way I think because I, for one, 
want to know that, whenever I have any dealings with another 
broker, I am protected by the unlimited liability rules that govern 
in the partnership. A man with $5,000,000 might be very well willing 
to risk half his fortune in a corporation, knowing that the other half 
will be safe, I prefer to do business with the man who would be 
liable to the extent of all his assets in the various transactions in 
which he engages. 

The tax advantage claimed for incorporation has been greatly 
exaggerated. It will be only a matter of time when the tax authori- 
ties will revise their rules to cover what they will believe to be the 
attempt by Wall Street firms to evade the payment of taxes. 


BROKER No. 6 


The “Chronicle” is to be congratulated in opening its columns 
for comment on the pros and cons of permissive incorporation of 
New York Stock Exchange firms. 

It is unfortunate that most of the discussion thus far has been 
from the angle of whether or not permissive incorporation will re- 
dound to the financial benefit of members concerned rather than 
whether or not it will benefit the public. 


Dominant in the discussion thus far has been the question of 





unfortunately, from the same basis. Granting that all these are per- 
fectly legitimate considerations, the question which might well be 
askéd ig what has such a limited viewpoint got to do witn the public 
interest which, after all, is the sole reason for the existence of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

When any change as far-reaching as permissive incorporation is 
proposed, the proponents of such a change should be prepared to 
point out convincingly just in what degree the public will be bene- 
fited. No such arguments have as yet been clearly outlined or, if 
they have, the public is unaware of such arguments. 

Thus far those advocating the proposition have shown clearly 
how they might derive benefit themselves but such arguments are 
subservient to the basic issue, namely, serving the investing public 
more adequately. The case must stand or fall on this issue, 


BROKER No. 7 


Our senior partner got us juniors together some few weeks ago | 
to discuss what stand the firm should take on incorporation. We dic 

discuss the matter thoroughly and decided to line ourselves up wit 

those who are opposed to it. Among other things, we thought thai 

some banks would be able to obtain membership in the Exchange 

under incorporation and that we might therefore lose some business 

As a junior partner, | am very definitely opposed to incorpora- 

tion. In the brokerage business, we are dealing with intangibles anc 

I feel, therefore, that each of us in it should be held fully liable foi 

all transactions. 

Some of the advocates of incorporation think that the junior 

partners can build up their equity in the business better under incor- 

poration. Since to build up the capital of a firm much of the earn- 

ings can’t be distributed, I ask the question just exactly how would 

the junior partners get their money. They could never be sure of 

the exact value of their interest in the company. The partnership 

has proved to be a sturdy form of organization for the type of work 


we do and I am in favor of letting 


matters stand as they are. 





election. What could be expected 
of an agency in this Administra- 
tion, allied as it is with these 
forces, except an anti-American 
attitude and policy such as that 
of OPA? 

(2) The OPA and the New Deal 
are employing the old familiar 
tactics of smearing producers and 
business. This technique is first, 
to force business to operate at a 
loss. Then, when businessmen 
curtail production rather than sus- 
tain these losses, the smear art- 
ists of the New Deal proceed to} 
condemn business as “conspira 
tors.” The only conspirary is that 
of the New Deal against our sys. | 
tem. of private enterprise. 

(3) The Price Decontrol Board | 
which will begin hearings next} 
Monday will reap the same miser 
able failure to get production, | 
similar to that of OPA’s failure, | 
if it is infected by the New Deal | 
synthetic philosophy. That phi 
losophy is one of punishing and | 
regimenting business in order to| 
hold the price line rigidly. | 

(4) Those cases wherein OPA| 
has recently granted price relief | 
to business merely serve to em.) 
phasize the fact that in hundreds | 
of areas, no price relief has yet) 
been given. This only serves to) 
point up the crazy-—quilt inequali- | 
ties, the favoritism, the catering to | 
chosen sons, which have charac- | 
terized the present Administra-— | 
tion. 





Elimination of OPA | 


When a_ Republican Senate | 
and/or atepublican House of Rep- | 


OPA Should Be Abolished 


(Continued from page 882) 


|of no such business conspiracy, 


'no authority to decontrol hides 


| aecontrol items as fast as possible. 


| more natural levels but definitely 


| immediate decontrol of hide and 


|should be for a minimum testing 


with an imminent shutdown re- 
sulting in mass unemployment in 
shoe factories and related estab- 
lishments because of OPA inepti- 
tude. 

Already, shoe _ factories are 
rightfully wiring in bitter pro 
tests against OPA misrule. Re 
conversion Administrator, Steel 
man, on Tuesday stated that there 
was a “conspiracy” on the part o: 
business to withhold hides from 
the market until OPA revises its 
price ceilings or consents to de 
control hides and leather. I know 





and from all indications, I believe 
this Steelman statement is a typi- 
cal New Deal smear. 

Steelman attempted to pass the 
buck to Congress, saying OPA had 


and leather. Yet, the OPA law 
enacted by Congress delegates 
more than adequate authority to 


Why should businessmen in this 
industry be forced to operate at a 
loss? We know that under OPA, 
80% of the meat industry opera- 
tions were in the black market. 
We know the damage this did to 
the hide and leather industry. We 
know that during the three week 
Emancipation Period from OPA, 
hide and leather prices rose to 


not as high as previous black mar 
ket levels. 

I recommend now that there be 
leather products. Such decontrol 


period of several months. I be 


resentatives are elected in the No-| jjeye that results during this pe 


vember elections, the number one | riod will demonstrate the funda 
item on the agenda of the 80th/ mental merit of permanent decon 


Congress should be the outright | 
abolit on of OPA. It should be the | 
restoration of a true system of | 
supply and demand by which) 
prices can rise to their natural | 
1evel and by which business can 
get into all-out production and | 
thus combat the menace of infla- 
tion. Abolition of OPA would be 
a death-blow to the state-socialist 
trend in our country. 

Halfway measures, compromise 
measures, such as the present OPA 
law, have proven their inadequacy 
again and again. While Congress 
is away, apparently the OPA 
“‘wiseacres” mean to “play,” to 
make the most of legalistic inter-— 
pretations of the OPA law and to 
violate both the letter and the 
spirit of that law. This is evi- 
denced by OPA’s inaction and 
wrong action in the hide and 
leather industry. 


OPA Maladministration of 
Leather Industry 





whether the individual member would-be better or worse off from 
the tax standpoint, Similarly other major issues are being discussed, 


| The American hide and leather 
industry is in chaos and is faced 


trol, and that such permanent de. 
control should be enacted once 
the case for it has been proven. 


The Pattern of OPA Rule and 
Ruin Must Be Ended 

The basic failure of OPA has 
been the tailure of its officials ic 
comprehend the fundamental 
problem: namely, to reach full 
employment through all-out pro- 
duction. Instead of OPA starting 
at the point of smearing business 
leaders, it should start at the point 
of how to keep the shoe making 
employees of the country em- 
ployed, how to get shoes to the 
American public by insuring all 
out production of shoes, which 
will mean shoes at fair prices and 
of high quality. What happens if 
the American shoe industry comes 
to a halt as is imminently possi- 
ble? 

(1) There will be mass unem 
ployment in the shoe and leather 
industrv. 


permanent irreparable damage to 
the American. domestic shoe in- 
dustry. 


(3) The bureaucrats will state 
that since there is mass unem— 
ployment in America (created by 
themselves although they won't 
admit it), there is need for more 
and more unemployment relief, 
more and more taxpayers’ money 
to be spent in government proj- 
ects. 

(4) Because of the lack of pre— 
duction and because of unemploy— 
ment, there will be loss to the 
government in taxes. 

This is the pattern of rule and 
ruin and these are four of the re— 
sults of OPA maladministration. 
Instead of complicating their 
problem, if they are at all sincere, 
why don’t they simplify it and get 
it down to its basic essential—full 
employment and all-out produe- 
tion through a reasonable profit te 
business? 


Need for Investigation of OPA 
When the 80th Congress con~ 
venes, with I hope and trust, Re— 
publican majorities in both Houses, 
after completing the No. 1 item 


‘on its agenda of abolishing OPA 


outright, it might well set up a 
Special Investigating Committee 
to review thoroughly the OPA’s 
record during the war and post 
war years. 

I believe that the findings ef 
this committee will give a perma— 
nent lesson to the American peo 
ple of the danger of State Se 
cialism in our land, the danger ef 
vesting slide-rule theoreticians, 
long-haired men and short-haired 
women, in government bureaue— 
racy with life and death power 
over free enterprise. The scandals 
of OPA maladministration could 
be fully exposed by such a com-— 
mittee. 


Heller Stocks Offered 
By F. Eherstadt & Go. 


F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., heads 
an underwriting group which is 
publicly offering today 10,000 
shares of 4% cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100 (with non-detach- 
able common stock purchase war- 
rants attached) and 80,000 shares 
of common stock, $2 par, of Wak 
ter E. Heller & Co., a factoring 
and commercial finance firm with 
offices in Chicago and New York. 
The preferred stock is priced at 
$101 per share plus accrued divi- 
dends from August 1 to date eof 
delivery and the common at $16.75 
per share. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the preferred and 70,000 shares of 
common stock will be applied by 
the company to general working 
funds. 10,000 shares of commen 
stock are being sold by two stock- 
holders. 

The company, incorporated im 
1919, is engaged in financing sales 
and other operations of a widely 
diversified group of manufae— 
turers, distributors, processors ef 
and dealers in various kinds of 
products. 

Consolidated net income fer 
1945 amounted to $498,833 after 
deducting $413,814 for Federal 
taxes on income and for the five 
months ended May 31 of this year 
net income was $271,883 after 
providing $183,750 for taxes. 

Capitalization of the company 
adjusted to reflect the present fi- 
nancing will consist of a $3,600,000 
long term debt; 27,500 shares of 
514% cumulative preferred stock, 
10,000 shares of 4% cumulative 
preferred stock and 327,765 shares 
of $2 par common stock. ~ 

By exercising the warrants at- 
tached to the preferred stoek 
holders may purchase shares of 
common stock on the basis of twe 
shares of common for each share 
of preferred at $20.75 per share 
if exercised on or before Dec. 31, 


1948; at $23.25 per share if exer— 
cised thereafter but on or before 











(2) There will be importetinn 





June 30, 1951, at which date the 


of foreign shoes, with resultant warrants will expire. 
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Confusion in International Affairs 


(Continued from first page) 


lished by the United States, the 
“Worldgraph,” (page 24) informs 
the reader. And the report goes 
on to state: 

“Britain’s severe war trials gave 
rise to defensive trade practices, 
including various artificial im- 
pert controls, that prevented 
healthy economic relations with 
the United States. These barriers 
to an unimpeded flow of goods 
and services will disappear 
through operation of the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement 
which will provide Britain with 
dollars badly needed for purchase 
of. imports. Within a year, Britain 
will end trade restrictions in- 
cluding the requirement of li- 
censes for all imports. That sys- 
tem, in practice; discriminated 
against American imports in favor 
of Empire products for which no 
dollar expenditures were neces- 
sary.” 

However, our British cousins 
seem to have worked out some- 
thing else in lieu of import li- 
censes, that certainly don’t ap- 
pear to be looking toward break- 
ing down world trade barriers. 
An example is the British 
Canadian wheat agreement, com- 
pleted shortly after the U. S. loan 
to Britain finally was approved. 


One effect that the United 
States had expected from the 
British loan—or financial agree- 
ment—was that Britain would be 
induced to restore world trading 
to private trading interests as 
rapidly as possible. At least that 
was one of the representations 
made to Congressional committees 
by the advocates of the loan. 

But instead, the Socialist-Labor 
Government of Britain seems to 
be planning instead to perpetuate 
government trading in exports 
and imports. Of course that 
means infiltration of government 
buying and selling into the home 


the agreement would promote a 
return to private trading, is an- 
other matter. The British got 
their loan-subsidy and practi- 
cally without any strings at- 
tached that cannot be cut at will 
by Britain. They can spend those 
dollars anywhere in the world— 
and will. 

Incidentally buying agreements 
between Britain and other gov- 
ernments cover a wide range of 
products; all of Australia’s ex- 
portable meat, butter and cheese; 
for Argentine meat; for Canadian 
cheese; for all exportable sugar 
from British colonial possessions 
for a four-year period. 


There also is a three-year con- 
tract for all the bacon and ham 
Canada can produce for export; a 
20-month contract for all sisal 
produced in British East Africa; a 
one-year contract for all the ex- 
portable tea in India, Ceylon, and 
British East Africa. This last in- 
volves 95% of the world produc- 
tion of tea. My information is 
that Britain is making perma- 
nent contracts for government 
purchase of all cocoa grown in 
British West Africa—60% of the 
world’s production. 


Of course, technically the Brit- 
ish could respond to this by call- 
ing attention to the fact that the 
United States Government still is 
engaged in government buying as 
a hangover from the war—Cuban 
sugar, Chilean copper, Bolivian 
tin, Malayan and East India rub- 
ber, and a few other commod- 
ities. We are supposed to bring 
government buying to an end as 
soon as possible. But of course 
there are those in our government 
who believe thoroughly in gov- 
ernment in business to the great- 
est possible extent. And these 
folks would be only to glad to 
point out that with Britain and 
Russia (followed necessarily by 





markets—just a matter of time 
until government in business be- 
comes government IS business. 


The British-Canadian Wheat 
Agreement 

The’  British-Canadian wheat | 
agreement, largest. grain deal ever 
negotiated as far as I know, pro- 
vides for the sale to the British 
government of 160 million bush- 
els of Canadian wheat at $1.55 
a bushel in each of the next two 
years; 140 million bushels at a 
minimum price of $1.25 in 1948-49; 
and 140 million bushels at not 
less than $1 a bushel in 1949-50. 
The $1.55 is only about three- 
fourths of the current United 
States price. The agreement calls 
for Britain taking about half of 
Canada’s exportable surplus for 
the next four years; if the prices 
each year are below current! 
world prices, that will have a' 
strong tendency to lower world | 
wheat prices. 

Now let’s get one thing straight | 
before we go any further. What. 
I have just said, and am about to 
say, in regard to British govern- 
ment purchases, is no criticism of 
Britain’s right to follow such a 
policy. The British regard gov- 
ernment purchasing—just as they 
regard the State Socialist form of 
government—as essential to their 
recovery. And there can be no 
charge of bad faith on the part of 
Britain when they continue to fol- 
low that policy. 


My understanding is that while 
negotiating over the British loan- 
subsidy (polite term is the Anglo- 
American financial agreement), 
the British representatives made 
it plain to our negotiators that 
they would not give up the gov- 
ernment purchase program as one 
of the conditions of the loan. So 
our folks side-stepped the matter 
in the agreement finally drawn 











up. Whether our own State De- 
partment was wise in following 
such a policy, and in allowing | 
many members of Congress who, 


smaller nations in Europe) going 
hell-bent for government conduct- 
ing business, the United States 
must follow a similar policy or 
forfeit both world leadership and 
foreign trade. 


What Our World Leadership 
Amounts to 


Just what a world leadership 
amounts to that has to follow and 
make itself subservient to other 
nations in matters of world trade; 
that has to yield to either the 
wants of Russia or the needs of 
Britain in the game of world 
power politics— just how much 
world leadership there really is 
in such a program is at times be- 
yond my comprehension. 


But one can always console one- 
self by going to the Bible and 
reading that passage which says it 
is more blessed to give than to 
receive. And there is no ques- 
tion that a credit of $3,750,000,- 
900—good American doilars—will 
be of great help to Britain in fi- 
nancing these government pur- 
chasing programs, as the Ameri- 
ean dollar today is in good stand- 
ing the world over. And ulti- 
mately those American dollars 
will come back in exchange for 
Americah goods, even though 
these are not purchased directly 
by Britain with proceeds of the 
Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement—if our producers and 
manufacturers are able to export 
at prices low enough to meet for- 
eign competition after the world’s 
immediate postwar needs are sat- 
isfied. 

If the government purchasing 
program succeeds, the wheat 
vrices contained in the British- 
Canadian agreement presumably 
will be the basis of world wheat 
prices in the succeeding postwar 
years. It is too early yet, of 
course, to make any predictions 
along that line. But that agree- 
ment, and the others mentioned, 
do indicate a continuation and 
perhaps extension of government 


voted for the loan to believe that ' controls the world over, for some 


years to come. The usual accom- 
paniment of government econom- 
ic controls have been ‘what we 
now call black market operations. 
Black market operations have 
grown to such proportions in 
other parts of the world that se- 
vere measures have been taken 
by government to try to limit 
their operations; France, for in- 
stance, is threatening the death 
penalty for black market oper- 
ators. 


The Paris Peace Conference 


Now for another subject, which 
perhaps has not been given the 
attention it deserves, because of 
our more immediate interest in 
prices, wages, current living con- 
ditions; the difficulties in getting 
a place to live, what we want to 
eat and wear; the prospect of get- 
ting an automobile and the num- 
berless other things that we have 
come to regard as necessities un- 
der the higher standard of living 
the United States attained under 
the capitalist system that is un- 
der attack by those who would 
return to a modernized version of 
the European feudal system of the 
Middle Ages, or the serfdom sys- 
tem of Asia for centuries past. 


My suggestion to you is not to 
expect too much of the Paris 
Peace Conference. And do not 
expect too much to be accom- 
plished by Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes in that Confer- 
ence. The cards are _ stacked 
against the American Secretary of 
State; against the American dream 
of a better world as envisioned in 
the Atlantic Charter promulgated 
by the late President Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill in the 
summer of 1941. At Teheran and 
again at Yalta, again and again, 
President Roosevelt entered into 
secret agreements which handed 
over rich territories in Europe and 
Asia to the Soviet Union. Russia 
already has collected on at least 
some of those agreements — the 
annexation in Europe of Lithu- 
ania, Estonia and portions of Fin- 
land, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Germany. In Asia, 
by-.the agreement at Teheran and 
approved at Yalta, Generalissimo 
Stalin got the Kurile Islands, the 
southern half of Sakhalin Island, 


special rights and interest in 
Manchuria. 
Moreover, Stalin got from 


Roosevelt—there apparently was 
not anything that Churchill could 
do about it, so obsessed was our 
late President with the idea that 
he could handle Stalin after the 
war was won—Stalin got half of 
Germany and the northern half 
of Korea! Germany for an unde- 
termined number of years; Korea 
for at least five years. Also 
Stalin’s program of moving pop- 
ulations by the millions to fit 
into the Russian scheme of things 
was agreed to, so anxious was Mr. 
Roosevelt to “keep Stalin in the 
war.” In short, when President 
Truman went to Potsdam a little 
more than a year ago, Stalin had 
won for Russia in two confer- 
ences with Roosevelt and Church- 
ill, about all the territory that 
Russian Czars had failed to get, 
over more than two centuries. 
There wasn’t anything that Mr. 
Truman could do about it at 
Potsdam. Having got the terri- 
tory mentioned, Mr. Stalin did 
not waste any time arguing why 
he should keep those gains; he 
went after more—oil territory in 
Mid-east; territory on the Adri- 
atic and the Mediterranean; 
agreement to set up a Commun- 
ist regime in Spain; threat of 
Communist governments in most 
of western Europe. Mr. Roosevelt 
held good cards for the game of 
power politics when Mr. Hull 
went to Moscow; still held the 
best cards when he went to Tehe- 
ran; only hopes of drawing good 
cards some time in the future 


when he left Yalta; Mr. Truman 
was only a kibitzer in the game 
after Potsdam—as soon as Amer- 
ican troops started coming home. 

Don’t expect to much from 





Jimmie Byrnes at Paris. 





to which the unionized Stock 
Exchange employees belong, 
therefore would seem to be fol- 
lowing a precipitate course in 
reversing the ordinary processes 
of collective bargaining. Some 
degree of hot-headedness in the 
picture may quite properly be at- 
tributed to the apparent youth- 
fulness of the membership and its 
very obvious inexperience with 
collective bargaining procedures. 

The walkout yesterday had very 
much the air of the “show of 
strength” demonstrations which 
the CIO usually accompanied their 
initial efforts at collective bar- 
gaining in the major industries 
in recent months. The practices 
of the CIO in fact has been to 
put on, several such demonstra- 
tions in rapid succession and with 
mounting crescendo to impress 
everyone, and particularly the 
employer’s bargaining group, with 
its power. 

Everything is not _ running 
smoothly for the union in its ef- 
forts to win recognition from 
Harris, Upham & Co., either, and 
Mr. Schram thought, too, that 
perhaps the walkout was a move 
to get him to convince Harris, 
Upham & Co., that it should do 
business with the union. 


The union has tried, he said, 
te get the Exchange to agree to 
include in its next contract the 
provision that it would bar the 
business of any member firm from 
the floor against which the union 
were to go on strike. The Ex- 
change could agree to no such 
arrangement, he said. 

The U. F. E. is seeking a 25% 
increase in pay for its members, 
a five-day week and seven-hour 
day, overtime on a daily basis and 
other employee benefits. 


Since the union and the Ex- 
change are not actively negotiat- 
ing a new contract at this time — 
beyond the point of informal dis- 
cussions — the walkout yesterday 
came as a complete surprise to the 
Exchange, Mr. Schram indicated. 

Mr. Schram said the union has 
always been free to contact him 
at his office anytime it wanted to 
do so. In fact, he pointed out, he 
had seen M. David Keefe, Presi- 
dent of the union, in his office 
only the day before. 


Mr. Schram also made the fol- 
lowing statement yesterday: 


“The walk-out this morning of 
employees who are members of 
the independent union was a di- 
rect violation of the union’s con- 
tract with the Exchange. This 
contract which has until Oct. 15, 
1946, to run contains the follow- 
ing provision: 

“ ‘The Association (The inde- 
pendent union) agrees that so 
long as the grievance machinery 
provided for herein is followed 
by the Exchange and the Ex- 
change abides by the decision of 
the Arbitrators during the term 
of this Agreement, the Associa- 
tion and the members of the As- 
sociation will not cause, sanc- 
tion or take part in any strike 
(whether sit-down, _ stay-in, 
sympathetic, general or of any 
other kind), walk-out, picketing. 
stoppage of work or slow- 
down.’ 


“Despite the absence of those 


market opened at the usual time 
and operated normally. The op- 
erations of the Stock Clearing 
Corporation were suspended tem- 
porarily, but without any incon- 
venience to the public. 


“There is no dispute of any 
kind between the Union and the 
Exchange. No representations have 
been made to the Exchange in- 
dicating any differences. No ad- 
vance notice was given to the 





Exchange of the walk-out. The 
Exchange itself has meticulously 


employees who walked out, the 








652. Employees of Stock Exchange 
Authorize Strike, Says Union — 


(Continued from page 881) 


observed the provisions of 
contract with the Union.” 


The following statement was 
also issued yesterday by Harris, 
Upham & Co., relative to the ef- 
forts of the union to win recog- 
nition from the firm: 


_ “Harris, Upham & Co. is a na- 

tional organization with offices 
throughout the country. Its em- 
ployees are subject to the Na-- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The 
Union has filed a petition for cer- 
tification with the State Labor 
Relations Board. We have advised 
the Union and the State Board of 
our willingness to consent to an 
election before the National 
Board, but we do not believe the 
State Board has jurisdiction. 


“The manner in which this con- 
troversy can be settled is by a 
formal hearing before the State 
Board on the question of juris— 
diction and a formal decision by 
the Board or the Courts, The 
State Board has advised both the 
Union and the employer that it - 
will send a notice of such a hear- 
ing promptly, to which the Union 
President replied that he probably 
would not attend the hearing. 

“If the Union strikes it will be 
striking against the orderly proe- 
cedure for determining this ques- 
tion.” 


Nat’! Cellulese Common 
Offered by Floyd D. Cerf 


Floyd D. Cerf Co. of Chicago 
headed a nation-wide banking 
group which on Aug. 14 made a 
public offering of 200,000 shares 
of $1 par common stock of the 
National Cellulose Corp. at $6 
per share. With each ten shares 
the vurchaser will also receive 
one warrant, giving the right to 
purchase an additional share of 
common stock at $7 per share 
anytime within five years. 

The corporation, which is 19 
years old, is a leading manufac- 
turer of facial tissues, towelling 
and other paper and cellulose 
products. Prior to the war, its 
manufacturing facilities were be- 
ing operated on a 24-hour basis 
seven days a week but during the 
war, because of pulp allocations 
and OPA restrictions, it was op- . 
erated only six days a week on a ° 
24-hour basis. 

Proceeds from the financing, 
estimated at $1,000,000, will be 
used principally for constructing 
an additional plant at Baldwins- 
ville, New York, where the Cor- 
poration’s principal plant is lo- 
cated. Construction of a new 
power plant is also planned. The 


its 





additional productive facilities 
will quadruple present produc- 
tion. 


Net income for the year ended 
March 31, 1946, after all charges 
and provision for taxes, was 
$138,210, equivalent to 70 cents 
per share on 200,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 


Directors have announced their 
intention of inaugurating. divi- 
dend payments on the stock this 
fall. Capitalization will consist 
solely of common stock, 

Its products are sold through 
the largest drug, grocery and de- 
partment store chains over the 
country, as well as through large 
distributing companies which, in 
turn, sell to smaller retail outlets, 








Bacon Co. Admits 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Robert M. Bacon and John S&S. 
Wright have been admitted to 
partnership in Bacon & Co., 256 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Stock Exchanges. 


—_— 
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Atomic Power—It Must 
Be Controlled! 


(Continued from page 890) 


thought we were signing up sim- 
ply for a course in nuclear phy- 
Sics. We soon discovered, how- 
ever, that we were being given 
education for survival. 

The more. we -learned about 
atomic energy the more we 


- realized we were faced with ex- 
: trenie alternatives. 


e We could, 
with this new power, build a 


. Civilization such as mankind has 


never known or, with this same 
power, we could destroy ‘civiliza- 
That great elder 
Bernard Baruch, 
phrased it most cogently when he 


, described our choice as one. be- 
_ tween the quick and the dead. 


That course in physics I have 


' mentioned has given me a: slight 
- nodding acquaintance with the 
. Einstein formula that the energy 
. produced by atomic fission equals 


the mass times the speed of light 
squared. From my experience on 
the Atomic Energy Committee, I 


- have deduced another formula. I 


have observed that the serious- 
ness with which one considers 


. atomic energy varies directly as 
- the square of the mass of his 
- knowledge of the subject. 
- Only those who do not understand 
- the revolutionary character of 
‘nuclear fission who think of the 
‘atomic bomb as: 


It is 


just’ another 
bomb, who think of atomic energy 


-in terms of the power we have 
- derived from coal, oil and water. 
‘The revolutionary character of 


atomic energy demands a revolu- 
tion in our thinking. The new 


‘age requires néw thought, for the 


only power on earth greater than 


. atomic energy is the power in the 


mind of man. 


To the men and women of this 
time have been given a task and 
an opportunity unparalleled in 
history. Never before have the 
men of one age walked so con- 
sciously and so deliberately across 
the border into the next age. The 


‘two roads to the future stretch 
. before us, 


one leads to World 
destruction; the other to World 
peace. The choice of the good 
Plain people of the earth is ob- 
vious, yet the task of guiding hu- 
manity to the desired destination 
will require from the Men of gov- 
ernment such wisdom, imagina- 
tion and courage as has hereto- 


.fore been required only from the 


men of science in giving us atom- 
ic power. 


But we do not have forever in 
which to make a choice. It is al- 
ready two davs beyond the first 
year since the first man was 
vaporized by the transformation 
of mass into energy, When will 
that great ball of fire, that in- 
ferno of extinction, come again? 
Next month? Per- 
haps tomorrow? 


“We cannot save the world 

Tomorrow or the next day or the 
next. 

If we would save the world, we’ll 
have no chance except this 
momeént that passes as it 
comes.” 


So we. speak of saving the 
world but even if one thinks only 
of saving himself there is no way 
to do it other than by adding 
himself to the sum total of those 
who would save the world. “No 
man,” said John Donne, “is an 
island unto himself. Each is a 
promontory.” And promon- 
tories, in this air age, are no less 
vulnerable to attack than other 
places of the earth. We could be 
so foolhardy as to assume that he 
will survive while the world is 
destroyed all around him? To 
gave oneself one must, willy-nilly, 
save the world. And in this day 
and age that can only mean sav- 
ing it from war. 


New Concepts of Warfare 


Right here is where we must 
begin to apply the new thinking. 





Our old concepts of warfare are 
as outmoded as the spear and the 
long-bow. If the last war was a 
mechanized war the next will be 
an atomic - biologie - supersonic- 
gaseous - hemispheric - stratos- 
pheric-arctic and sub-arctic war. 
In the last war we thought in 
terms of destroying cities. The 
next will destroy nations. All 
this may sound like fantastic fic- 
att but it is undeniably fantastic 
act. 


There are some who admit the 
nature of the next war but blithe- 
ly assume that all the horror and 
annihilation will befall our 
enemies while we remain un- 
touched and inviolate. Such peo- 
ple, too, need some new thinking. 
Our defense frontiers are fast dis- 
appearing with the perfecting of 
the flying missiles—those pilotiess 
projectiles that will move through 
the atmosphere under their own 
power for practically limitless 
distances at speeds faster than 
sound. These instruments will 
provide means of dropping atomic 
bombs anywhere on the face of 
the earth. 


Because new thinking requires 
new terminology let me help you 
become adjusted to the new age 
by rattling off a glossary of just 
a few of the various types of 
missilés we have already de- 
veloped in this country: the Azon, 
the Bat, the Felix, the Flying 
Stovepipe, the Gargoyle, the 
Glomb, the Gorgon, the Holy 
Moses, the Moby Dick, the Private 
A,+the Private F, the Razon, the 
Roc, the Tiny Tim, the Wace Cor- 
poral. If there is anyone here 
who can define and describe these 
various missiles, he is truly in 
tune’ with the times. You see, 
even teachers have lots to learn. 


I have mentioned only a few 
of the projectiles we have de- 
veloped in this country. Many of 
them we can arsume are capable 
of carrying atomic-warheads. 
Who knows what other nations 
have up their sleeves? The scien- 
tists tell us as an accepted fact 
that there is no foreseeable de- 
fense in science against the atomie 
bomb. Our military experts now 
recognize the fact that our many 
huge cities and the concentration 
of our industrial areas make us 
extremely vulnerable to atomic 
attack. If flying missiles can 
carry atomic bombs to any part 
of the world and if we are dan- 
gerously vulnerable to such at- 
tack, wherein lies our safety? 

It has been suggested—and not 
merely by starry-eyed idealists, 
as some have labeled our scien- 
tists—but by a top board of War 
Department experts that it may 
be necessary to disperse our citiés 
and move our industries under- 
ground. 

Let no one think that this is 
an idea from the brain of some 
erack-pot. It has been made pub- 
lic that the War Department is 
even now conducting an investi- 
gation of our caves and caverns 
for possible use. The official re- 
vort of the Strategic Bombing 
Survey issued from the White 
House a few weeks ago admits 
that no defense can prevent ap- 
palling damage to our cities in 
case of atomic attack. The report 
speaks of “dispersal, concealment 
protection, and constant readiness 
oe... ae... 

“Though a reshaping and par- 
tial dispersal of the national cen- 
ters of activity are drastic and 
difficult measures,” the report 
states, “they represent a_ social 
and military ideal toward which 
very practical steps can be taken 
once the policy has been laid 
down.” The report suggests three 
programs: the setting up of a na- 
tional civilian defense organiza- 
tion’ now, the working out of a 
plan in advance for the evacuation 
of unnecessary inhabitants from 


threatened urban areas and a plan 
for the rapid erection of adequate 
shelters for people who must re- 
main. 

Fantastic and unbelievable as 
it may appear, the idea of evacu- 
Fantastic and unbelievable as it 
may appear, the idea of evacuat- 
ing our cities—this great metrop- 
olis of New York, for instance— 
was advanced months ago by the 
scientists in testimony before the 
Senate Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee. Scientists, as I have espe- 
cially learned in the last few 
months, are notably men who deal 
in facts. They tell us seience has 
no defense against the atomic 
bomb. They tell us we, in this 
country, are peculiarly vulner- 
able. They tell us we must look 
for security beyond men of war 
and beyond weapons of war, for 
war, which has always been in- 
og has not become intoler- 
able. 


Our Defense Is Law and Order 


Professor Eimstein has warned 
us: “Our defense is not in arma- 
ments, notin science, nor in going 


underground. Our defense is in 
law and order.” And Dr. Harold 
Urey, Nobel prize winner in 


chemistry and one of the prime 
scientists on the Manhattan proj- 
ect, has pointed out the same 
truth in a different way: “The 
safety of countries in the future, 
like our personal safety in cities, 
must rest on the law and con- 
science of man.” 

And even the War Department 
—through its board of experts 
who studied the implications of 
the atomic bomb—arrived at the 
same conclusion. “The only sure 
defense of this country,” their re- 
port states, “is now the political 
defense.” 

Before I take up the subject of 
the political defense—which is 
simply another way of saying in- 
ternational control—I would like 
to discuss briefly another alterna- 
tive which has been advanced by 
thoughtless or evil-minded per- 
sons. I say that such people are 
thoughtless or evil-minded be- 
cause either they do not realize 
the implications of what they sug- 
gest, or else they favor those im- 
plications. Incidentally, I want 
to make it clear that I have never 
heard such a suggestion from the 
lips of any responsible public of- 
ficial, either military or civilian. 
The suggestion I refer to is based 
on the advancement of American 
imperialism. We can have peace 
in the world, such people say, but 
it will be Paz Americana. Ail we 
have to do is conquer or subdue 
the rest of the world. Many of 
the nations of the world, these 
people will tell you, are now ex- 
hausted after years of warfare. 
Their industries are _ crippled 
while ours have just demonstrated 
a high point of productivity. We 
alone of all the nations of the 
earth now have a stockpile of 
atomic bombs and the plant for 
continued produciton. Let us 
conquer the world, they say, and 
then we will be free from ‘the 
fear of attack. That is the line of 
reasoning of these thoughtless or 
evil-minded persons. 

Such people either do not 
realize or do not care that in 
promoting such a program of im- 
perialism we stand to lose more 
than we could ever gain. In the 
first place, even with all our 
weapons superiority we might be 
no more successful in a program 
of world conquest than was Hitler 
and the German general staff. 
After all, Americans have no 
monopoly on love of country. We 
would inherit the resistance and 
the hatred of the peoples of the 
world. We would have to live in 
constant fear of uprising and re- 
taliation. We might feel free 
from the danger of atomic explo- 


sion, but we couid never be free 
from the danger of social explo- 
sion. We might be masters of 
the world but we would be slaves 
to fear. In order to regiment and 
police the world we would be 





forced to regiment and police our 


own people. We would have tc 
abandon our historic freedoms 
and our traditional democracy and 
become slaves to a fascist state. 
We might, with sufficient repres- 
sion, live in peace, but it would 
be a stultifying and deadening 
Peace in which there would be 
no true happiness, 


U. S. Alone Cannot Solve 
Problem of Control 


And yet we all realize that we 
cannot alone solve the problem of 
international control, Other na- 
tions, must of necessity, give thei: 
consent to an effective plan for 
control. To withhold adherence 
to a fair and equitable plan for 
abolition of the death dealing 
properties of the atom; to with- 
hold adherence to a plan for the 
peaceful use of atomic energy for 
the benefit of mankind because 
of spurious and outmoded con- 
cepts of sovereignty will arraign 
the offender before the united 
opinion of good men everywhere. 
I do not doubt that the United 
Peoples of the World will know 
how to deal with that tragic situ- 
ation if it arises, 

There is, however, one road 
which we can travel—and indeed 
which we must travel —if we 
would save oursélves and save 
the world. That is the road of 
world cooperation. Here, again, 
we need new thinking. We can- 
not think in terms of the League 
of Nations becauSe we are not liv- 
ing in the world of the League of 
Nations. That time is gone and 
we are faced with the age of the | 
unlocked atom. 
then, to do first things first by | 
establishing an international con- | 
trol of atomic energy. More) 
words have been used about 
atomic energy than about any | 
other single subject in the seen) 
period of time but, in essence, | 
atomic energy is the least con- | 
troversial subject in the world. 
The facts of atomic energy are 
incontrovertible. And the most 
incontrovertible fact of all is that 
this power must be controlled or 
it will destroy us. 





Domestic Control First 


Although I publicly advocated 
world control within one month 
of the dropping of the bomb on 
Hiroshima, I have consistently 
maintained that it was imperative 
for us, who alone had this power. 
to establish domestic control first. 
as an aid and complement to 
world control. We have intelli- 
gently met the challenge—the 
domestic control bill signed on 
Aug. 1 is the answer. 


It recognizes the possibility of 
change and it is postulated for in- 
ternational control. It states 
specifically that international 
agreements shall supersede any 
provisions of the bill which con- 
flict with such _ international 
arrangements. 


Such international negotiations 
as you well know, are now in 
progress in this city. These nego- 
tiations must continue above al! 
else. It is unthinkable that they 
should not be concluded success- 
fully. Old ideas and preconcep- 
tions must give way before the 
force of fact and the one unde- 
niable and unalterable fact is that 
atomi¢e energy is here to stay, that 
it contains possibilities for the 
destruction of our civilization and 
that we must therefore control it 
if we would save ourselves and 
our world. 


But what form of control? What 
sort of organization? How should 
it be set up and how shall it 
function? As far as I am con- 
cerned, the one supremely im- 
portant necessity is effective con- 
trol, By effective control I mean 
a control which will prevent 2 
surprise attack. I mean a contro] 
system which will sound a signal 
and alert the world at the first 
evidence of violation of the in- 
ternational agreement. That 
means a continuous world-wide 
inspection system by an interna- | 
tional body. A plan for such a\| 








system was advanced in 


It behooves us, § 


Acheson-Lilienthal report and 
presented with some changes to 
the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission by our delegate, Mr. 
Bernard Baruch. 

As I see it the plan has two 
important aspects: first, it pro- 
vides for a system of alarms 
around the world against the mis- 
use of atomic energy, through a 
rigid inspection system. Second- 
ly, the plan provides for the 
peaceful development of atomic 
energy by all the nations work- 
ing together through the interna- 
tional authority. The atomic 
bomb will pass out of military 
use and atomic energy will be 
scrupulously confined to peace- 
time purposes under international 
supervision. 

The achievement of agreement 
on details will not be easy but I 
have évery hope that when the 
negotiations now taking place in 
the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission are concluded, e 
world will see the beginnings of 
such an_ international atomic 
energy body. When that comes 
into being the good plain people 
of the world will again be able 
to breathe freely and to sleep 
peacefully in their beds at night. 

Of course, that will be only the 
beginning. That will mean sim- 
ply that the present leaders of 
the nations understand the nature 
of atomic energy. To be certain 
that no one, anywhere, ever de- 
velops a desire to turn atomic 
energy against the peace of the 
world, it will be necessary that 
everyone, everywhere, under- 
nd. That is a job for educa- 
tion. That is a job for edueators. 
It has been said that civilization 
is a race between education and 
catastrophe. In the age of the 
atomic bomb that race has 
reached the home-stretch. May 
you, whose business is education, 
be ats and fleet in the final 
dash, 


U. S. Credit to Stimulate 


Trade to Ethiopia 

The $38,000,000 credit to the 
Government of Ethiopia by the 
Export-Import Bank, which was 
announced early in July, will ma- 
terially stimulate United States 
exports to that area, according to 
the Office of Internaionan] Trade, 
Department of Commerce. In in- 
dicating this the Department on 





| Aug. 9 added: 


“The main purpose of the loan 
is to enable Ethiopia to purchase 
American trucks and tires so that 
produce now immobilized inland 
can move to ports. The Djibouti- 
Addis Ababa railroad was hard 
hit during the war by inadequate 
maintenance and is_ currently 
able to move only half the freight 
available at the capital. Motor 
transport was seriously reduced 
by military operations and inabil- 
ity to replace worn-out vehicles. 


“The balance of the credit will 
be used almost entirely to pur- 
ehase capital goods for mainte- 


nance and development of pro- 
duction facilities. These include 
tanning machinery, flour mill 
equipment, oil expellers, garage 
equipment, gold mining equip- 
ment, road graders and tractors 
for the rebuilding of roads, struc- 
tural stee] and electrical equip- 
ment, including wire, transform- 
ers, motors and water pumps. 

“The Department of Commerce 
estimates that Ethiopian expendi- 
ture of the loan funds may be 
broken down approximately as 
follows: autos, trucks, spare parts, 
and tires—about 70%; machinery, 
road building equipment, mining 
equipment, electrical equipment, 
and garage equipment—15%; and 
hardware, building materials and 
other items—15%. 

The announcement of the credit 
to Ethiopia by the Export-Import 
Bank was referred to in our issue 


the |of July 18, page 399. 
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an apoplectic rage that filled his 
visitors with fear lest the aged 
presiaent burst a blood vessel on 
their account is described with af- 
fectionate amusement and ad- 
miration. The immense services 
of Hamilton to his country are 
disregarded: The reader is allowed 
te look at Van Buren only through 
nigh—powered magnifying glasses. 
Marshall and. Story are written 
down with casual finality, and 
Taney is promoted as if no dissent 
existed; Webster is about the only 
member of Mr. Schlesinger’s flock 
of goats whose defense he bothers 
to notice. 

The Bank war is properly very 
important in Mr. Schlesinger’s ac- 
count, and yet he does not make 
the Bank of the United States a 
clearly functioning financial in- 
stitution nor Nicholas Biddle a 
Central banker with specific 
monetary policies and programs 
that can be appraised. Instead he 
makes the bank a dim sort of 
moneyed monstrosity and Biddle 
a vague, sinister figure, “drunk 
with power,” whose career is a 
darkened background for Jack-— 
son’s gleaming achievements. This 
makes poor history. The Bank of 
the United States was a central 
bank and should be discussed as 
such. But Mr. Schlesinger never 
uses the term, never mentions the 
purposes for which the Bank was 
set up, and never but casually 
speaks of its functions as public 
in their nature. He says it was 
“privately controlled’; but so was 
the Bank of England and so was 
practically every other similar in- 
stitution till recent times. He 
speaks of the Bank’s “profitable 
relations with the government” 
as if they were one-sided. He even 
says the Bank “allowed the gov- 
ernment to appoint” five direc— 
tors—a preposterous statement 
that may be intended for sarcasm 
but will be taken by most readers 


at face value. One might as well | 


assert that the Treasury, for ex-— 
ample, or any other government 
department “allows” the Presi- 
dent and Congress to say who 
shall be at its head; for it was by 
authority of an, 2ct of Congress 
creating the Bank that the gov-— 
ernment directors were appointed 
by the President. with confirma— 
tion by the Senate. 

That the Bank was a public in-— 
stitution formed at the instance 
of the government and for its con~ 
venience, that under Biddle’s man~ 
agement it performed its deposi- 
tery services efficiently, furnished 
a sound and uniform currency, 
and regulated the state banks, and 
that the state banks and their bor- 
rowers resented its restraint upon 
credit—these are facts that the 
Jacksonians liked to ignore. It is 
less excusable to ignore them now, 
for they are facts that Gallatin, 
Dunbar, Catterall, Dewey, and 
other scholars, on the basis of 
known information, long ago put 
outside the field of intelligent con- 
troversy. Mr. Schlesinger does not 
wholly ignore them, but he men- 
tions them in an offhand way as 
if they had no special significance. 
“In destroying the Bank,” he says, 
“Jackson had removed a valuable 
brake on credit expansion; and in 
sponsoring the system of deposit 
fin state banks, he had accelerated 
the tendencies toward inflation,” 
Mr. Schlesinger glides over star-— 
tling facts like these, unstartled; 
land recognized no need to recon— 
icile them with his general picture 
of the Bank as an outlaw institu- 
‘tion, obscurely dangerous because 
it “had too much power.” 


U. S. Bank Not a Monoply 


As to the reality of this power, 
“there could be no question,” he 
says; and he goes clear out on the 
limb to say that the Bank “en- 
joyed a virtual monopoly of the 
currency and practically complete 
control over credit and the price 


, 


ievel.’ This is sheer romance. Mr. 
Scnlesinger contradicts himself to 
indulge in it, for he often speaks 
elsewhere of the currency issues 
of tne local banks, clearly imply- 
ing thereby that no “monopoly” 
existed. In reality, of course, the 
Bank furnished about a quarter of 
the total paper circulation. As 
for “practically complete control 
over credit,” the Bank had noth- 
ing of the sort, nor has any cen- 
tral bank ever achieved it, even 
though it should. As for “practi- 
cally complete” control of the 
price level, the idea is ridiculous; 
it would be hard to surpass its 
utter detachment from the find- 
ings of price analysts and histor- 
ians, to say nothing of common 
sense. But Mr. Schlesinger leaves 
the solid earth frequently, in lit 

tle things as well as big. For ex 

ample, he sveaks of the Bank’s 
“alacrity in opening new offices” 
in 1831 and 1832 while renewal of 
the charter was pending, as con- 
clusive evidence, in Taney’s words, 
of its determination to fasten it 

self on the country. R. C. H. Cat- 
terall found “not a grain of evi- 
dence” to support such charges, 
and no one has produced any 
since. Far from showing “alac-— 
rity” in opening new offices, the 
Bank established none after 1830, 
in which year it established the 
last four of the 29 it had in all; of 
these, all but ten had been set 
up during the Bank’s initial or- 
ganization in 1817. 


Mr. Schlesinger’s failure to 
make proper use of the work of 
scaolars wno have written author- 
s:tatively on the Bank seems to me 
ynexplicable. 1 found reterence to 
Mr. Catterall on only one point of 
fact, and the whole body of Cat- 
terall’s judicious and thorough 
work is neglected for a super- 
ficial presentation scarcely above 
the level of Mr. Marquis James’s 
unpenetrating account in his Life 
of Jackson.” I had rather Mr. 
Schlesinger had shown no knowl 
edge of Catterall whatever; for 
then he would have spared a re- 
| Viewer the painful effort to un- 
derstand how he could revive 
Benton’s composities about the 
branch drafts without remarking 
Catterall’s disposal of the question 
50 years ago. The same is true of 
Dewey, who confirmed Catterall, 
and of Gallatin, whose unimpeach- 
able contemporary testimony 
clearly indicates the public nature 
of the Bank, Biddle’s good per- 
formance before Jackson’s attack, 
the want of justification for that 
attack, and the degeneration of 
Biddle after his failure to with- 
stand the attack. 

Mr. Schlesinger makes much of 
the distinction that although the 
Jacksonians were understood to 
be opposed to all banks, they op- 
posed only the note-—issue function 
and not the deposit function. He 
devotes an appendix to this point 
and seems to consider it creditable 
to the Jacksonians, as if it showed 
how well they understood bank- 
ing. The opposite is what it shows. 
For the differences between note 
and deposit liabilities’ are only 
those of form, and one is as cap- 
able of mischief as the other. 
When Mr. Schlesinger quotes Gal- 
latin to show that banking in the 
United States was universally un- 
derstood to mean note issue, he 
should quote the same authority 
to the effect that there was not 
“the slightest difference” between 
note and deposit liabilities—and 
incidentally he should enjoy mak-— 
ing Webster contradict himself by 
saying not only that note issue 
was the essential function of bank-— 








indispensable ingredient” of bank-— 
ing. Mr. Schlesinger has loyally 
picked up the Jacksonian confu— 
sion on this matter. The actual 
result of the program he praises 
was to free both the note and de-— 
posit functions from regulation— 








ing but also that it was “not an- ; 
| the Bank of the United States to 


a blunder.that the. National. Bank 
Act in 1863 and the Federal Re- 
serve Act 50 years later both pur— 
posed to undo. 

Mr. Schlesinger properly em-— 
phasizes the fact that Jacksonian 
democracy reflected eastern as 
well as frontier influences, but it 
seems to me that he errs in asso- 
ciating the eastern influence with 
labor alone and not with business 
enterprise. There was no more 
important factor in the Jacksonian 
movement than the democratiza-— 
tion of business, which ceased 
thenceforth to be the metier of a 
predominantly mercantile, ex-— 
clusive group, or commercial 
aristocracy, as it was in the days 
of Hamilton, and became an in-— 
terest of the common man. This 
process of democratization went 
hand in hand with the rise of 
laissez-faire. Mr. Schlesinger ap 
pears to see no break in the busi 
ness tradition, and makes Hamil 
ton represent it as much in 1940 
as he did in 1790. But to identify 
business enterprise of 1840 with 
business enterprise of 1790, it is 
necessary to slur over too much 
—for example, the appeal of 
Jackson’s politics to money-mak 
ers like Alexander Hamilton’s 
own son, who was one of Jack 
son’s supporters and advisers, and 
like Henshaw, who frankly wanted 
the United States Bank over- 
thrown so that he and his friends 
might have room for a big bank 
of their own. It is also necessary 
to slur over the more general fact 
that the speculation which 
mounted to the panic in 1837 was 
a great ponvular phenomenon and 
reflected the current interests of 
Americans no less than did the 
labor and utopian movements of 
the time. Authentic and Ameri 
can as the latter were, they still 
were typical not of American be 
havior as a whole but rather of 
the idealistic rebellion of minori 
ties against the rising spirit of 
free enterprise. For a brief pe- 
riod all the diverse dissatisfac 
tions with the old order of things 
united behind the picturesque in 
transigence of Andrew Jackson, 
with this new, un-Hamiltonian 
spirit of free enterprise prominent 
and powerful among them. The 
honeymoon was brief, and in 1840 
enterprise eloped with the Whigs. 
But while it was supporting Jack 
son, it had separated the corpo 
rate form of organization from 
monopoly and put forth the prom 
ise that anyone could be a capi 
talist, an investor, or a specula- 
tor; and it had made banking a 
form of business “free” and open 
to all. Business had become the 
citadel of rugged individualism, 
and American conservatism had 
become rooted not so much in 
Wall Street as in the breasts of 
rural capitalists and village en- 
trepreneurs—to the recurring em. 
barrassment of liberal and radical 
causes ever since. 

In Hamilton’s day business had 
been strongly federal, but it was 
now beginning to see advantages 
in states rights—a ground of op- 
position to the Bank that it seems 
to me Mr. Schlesinger neglects. 
The states-rights argument had 
vigorously survived the Supreme 
Court’s vindication of the Bank’s 
constitutionality, thanks partly to 
strongly held principle, no doubt, 
but much more to selfish interest. 
Hence, in destroying the Bank, 
Mr. Schlesingers hard-money 
heroes played directly into the 
hands of the state banks and of 
the speculators they abominated. 
The local banks always called the 
regulatory measures of the Bank 
of the United States “coercion” 
and “oppression,” and it was no- 
torious that they wanted it out of 
the way. In state after state, as 
its end neared, the legislatures 
were jammed with charter appli- 
cations. Benton’s words, quoted 
by Mr. Schlesinger, sound pathe— 
tic: “I did not join in putting down 


put uv a wilderness of local 
banks.” He might disavow the 
purpose but not the deed. 

The situation in the United 
States, with a rapidly growing and 
acquisitive population pressing to 





exploit immense .resourees, was 
one where the ‘public"interest re- 
quired an ‘extremely powerful re— 
straint upon intlation.. The Bank 
under the direction of Nicholas 
Biddle was applying that restraint. 
Jackson, since he aphorred specu- 
lation, should have corrected and 
fostered the Bank. Instead he 
identified it with the evil it was 
contending against, a bank being 
simply a bank to him, destroyed 
it, and’ ‘delivered the country to 
the excesses of a disordered cur- 
rency and unregulated credit ex 
pansion. I ‘do not find fault with 
him for attacking economic privi 
lege; I find fault with him for 
thinking he was attacking it when 
in fact he was attacking a semi. 
governmental institution that re— 
strained: speculation. His action 
was calamitous for a people who 
were entering a fierce and tram- 
pling struggle for conversion of 
the virgin earth into private prop- 
erty: and erection of. still more 
property upon it—a lasting strug- 
gle in which the objects of Jack 
sonian concern have had the most 
to suffer. Nor should I be fond | 
enough to believe that a. central | 
bank or any other governmental | 
instrumentality could have pre- 
vented that struggle; but it might. 
have tempered it. And it is s.g~| 
nificant that today the party in-| 
terests to which Mr. Schlesinger | 
is allegiant turn to central bank 
ing as a first means of accom 





plishing their social aims. To sug- | 


gest that the Jacksonians might 
have sought to nationalize 
Bank of the United States as the 
Bank of England and the Bank of 
France have recently been would 
be historically fantastic, but one 
may question the sagacity of those 
who went so far in the opposite 
direction as to destroy the central 


bank just when it began to be} 


needed most. That action may be 
excused but cannot properly be 
praised. 


Mr. Schlesinger’s book will be | 


widely read; and because its docu 
mentation is profuse it will be 
considered authoritative by most 
readers. I do not think it should 
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Urges That Business 
Explain the Reasons | 
For Price Increases 
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lowed the cessation of price con« 
trol have not been inordinate, 
The largest inereases were in 
agricultural products, where the 
consumer bid up ‘prices fiercely. 
Agricultural prices are extremely 
sensitive to supply and demand 
and the producer has no say as to 
what his products will bring. Fur. 
theremore some of the food price 
increases merely reflect what the 
consumer formerly paid through 
his taxes for subsidies to the pro-~ 
ducers, 


“In manufactured goods, the 
rise in wholesale and retail prices, 
even where advances have taken 
place, has been moderate and has 
been brought about by rising costs, 
mainly the higher cost of labor. 

“It is inevitable that. prices 
should react to an insistent ups« 
ward, pressure as costs go up, 
whether we have an OPA or not, 
If the government will pursue a 
sound fiseal policy, if labor will 
forego extravagant demands, and 
if the consumer will use judg- 
ment in making purchases, I feeb 


| confident that prices can be held 





be so considered. It represents 
the age of Jackson as one of 
triumphant liberalism when it 
was as much or,more an age of 
triumphant exploitation; it fosters 
a simplistic notion of continuing 
problems of human welfare; and 
it thickens the myths around a 
volitical leader who had more ca- 
pacity for action than for accom 
plishment. 


Belgium Extends Period 
For Filing of Claims 


The Department of State has 





been informed by the American | 


Embassy at Brussels that the dead- 
line for filing of claims by Amer- 
ican nationals for damage or de- 
struction to their property in 


‘Belgium during the war has been 


extended from July 15, 1946 to 
Jan. 15, 1947. This was announced 
by the State Department Aug. 5 
which further said: 

“Declarations of damage should 
be filed with the Minister of Re- 
construction in Brussels. At pres- 
ent there is no provision in the 
Belgian law for the payment of 
a compensation to American na- 
tionals. However, Belgian auth- 
orities suggest that, as at some 
future time there may possibly be 
an agreement with the United 
States which would provide for 
the inclusion of Americans in the 
benefits of the Belgian law, inter- 
ested Americans should present 
the essential-facts for the census 


of war damages provided for by 
decrees of Sept. 19 and Dec. 26 
1945, and Jan. 11, 1946. Special 


forms for the declaration of dam- 
ages may be obtained in this 
country through the Belgian Con- 
sulates at New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and New Orleans, 





| to a reasonable level. Eventually, 
| when supply overtakes demand— 
| as it always does—normal compe- 


the | tition will become the force that 


will govern prices. It always has, 
The law of supply and demand is 
. natural law. It cannot be legis~ 
ated. ' 


“Statistics show that we al. 
ready are attaining high produc- 
tion in many lines, despite the 
fact that we still suffer from 
hampering strikes and material 
shortages. Yet, there are acute 
shortages in many lines of goods, 
One reason is empty pipe lines of 
distribution. 

“In ordinary times, these pipe 
lines are kept filled. When goods 
are plentiful, shelves are piled 
high. But during the war custom- 
ary production was diverted, and 
the pipe lines were drained. It 
will take time to fill them again. 
Until they are, there will continue 
to be shortages in many products, 
and prices cannot be expected to 
drop where shortages exist. But 
eventually, the public will see 
America’s productive genius pour 
forth a flood of goods that will 
outstrip all previous records. The 
pipe lines will be filled again, 
and competition will once more 
be the ruling factor in pricing 
goods. 

“A critical public will closely 
scrutinize all price rises. Resis~ 
tance to rising prices is natural, 
Business owes it to the public, to 
explain clearly the causes behind 
increased living costs. Business 
must not be blamed for costs that 
are beyond its control — costs 
which are produced by a multi- 
tude of factors that combine to 
affect the course of prices.” 


F. H. Koller & Go. ! 
a s See 
Trinity Securities 

The firm name of F. H. Koller & 
Company, Inc., has been changed 
to Trinity Securities Company, 
Inc., and F..H. Koller, Jr., has re- 
signed as president, treasurer and 
director. 

F. H. Koller, Jr., announces the 
organization of a new firm, F. H. 
Koller & Co. Inc., which will be 
operated by substantially the same 
personnel as the former company. 
Mr. Koller will be president and 
treasurer of the new company, 
and R. S. Koller will be secretary. 


J. McCrea French Opens 

ATLANTA, GA. — J. McCrea 
French has formed J. McCrea 
French & Co. with offices at 22 
Marietta Street to engage in the 
investment business. He was for- 
merly with Wyatt, Neal & Wag- 
goner for many years. 
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Looking Ahead for the Railroads 


*, (Continued from page 885) 


purchase of new equipment was 
not forthcoming. 


The events of the past few 
months are reminders once more 
of the close partnership between 
this richly productive America of 
ours and its .railroads, Neither 
could prosper; neither could oper- 
ate without the other. They: have a 
common stake ;in the equitable 
and practical solution of the 
problems of supply, equipment, 
ising costs and price adjustments 
so that together they may go 
ahead to a better future. This is 
true of all America—that there 
can be no sound and lasting pros- 
perity without strong and pros- 
perous railroads. It is especially 
true that the prosperity of the 
railroads depends upon the suc- 
cessful working of well-balanced 
enterprise. 


We have seen how necessary 
and how vital to the war effort 
was the work of that tremendous 
transportation machine, the Amer- 
ican railroads. Likewise, its serv- 
ices are no less essential in the 
years of reconversion and peace 
ahead. Without its successful 
‘working, there can be no real re- 
conversion in this country, no 
substantial relief to the despair- 
ing peoples abroad. 


Outlook Not Too Encouraging 


I should like to be able to re- 
port to you that the outlook is 
promising for the smooth and 
even working of the rdilroads 
but, unfortunately, at the moment, 
the view is not too encouraging. 
For five years, the railroads han- 
diled the greatest tide of traffic 
ver moved by any type of trans- 
portation anywhere in the world. 
With the end of hostilities, that 
tide of traffic began to recede. 


At the same time this traffic has 
receded, operating expenses have 
increased. You are all familiar 
‘with the rises in prices of mechan- 
ical equipment, supplies and fuel 
used by the railroads during the 
war period. Since the close of the 
war, that rise has continued. It is 
estimated by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics that, on the basis 
oi this year’s operations, the price 
rises in these items will add more 
than $500,000,000 a year to rail- 
way operating costs over and 
above what they would have been 
on a 1939 basis. 


During the past five years, there 
have been three general increases 
in railway wages. Again figuring 
on the basis of 1946 employment, 
the increases in wages granted 
in 1941 added $360,000,000; the 
1943 wage increase added $334, 
000,000 and the 1946 increase an- 
other $675,000,000, making a total 
increase of $1,369,000,000 per year 
in wage cost since 1941. To this 
should be added payroll taxes on 
wage increases amounting to $82,- 
000,000 per year. That makes the 
total increase in railroad expense 
this year almost $2,000,000,000—of 
which nearly half, or almost $900,- 
000,000 per year is the result of 
wage increases and price rises 
since Jan. 1, 1946. On top of these 
increases is the enactment into 
Jaw of the Crosser Bill, which in- 
creases railroad retirement taxes 
and adds approximately $85,000,- 
000 more per year to the railroads’ 
expenses. 


During the first six months of 
1946, freight rates remained on the 
‘same level as they were before the 
‘war started in Europe. The result 
Ywas a drop in railway net income 
‘from $274,000,000 in the first six 
months of 1945, to a net deficit of 
$43,000,000 in 1946. Effective 
July 1, 1946, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, after summary 
proceedings and pending more ex- 
tensive investigation, authorized 
an increase in freight rates esti- 
mated to produce about $170,- 


000,000 in added revenue in the 


more than $300,000,000 on an an- 
nual basis. The Commission has 
under advisement the matter of 
further increases on which it is 
conducting hearings this month. 


Freight Car Situation 

Nor are these financial diffi- 
culties the only obstacles,.con- 
fronting the railroads in this try- 
ing period of reconversion, While 
ton-miles, have decreased during 
these months of 1946, there has 
been no corresponding decrease in 
the demand for: freight cars. In- 
stead the demand for certain types 
of equipment, notably box cars, is 
greater than it was during the 
war. This increase is due partly 
because of a slowing-down in the 
average turn-around time, partly 
because the average load per car 
is less than a year ago. The re- 
quirements for box cars are more 
because of exceptional harvests 
this year and because a greater 
proportion of box cars is used to 
carry less than carload freight due 
to the pressure of deliveries which 
cannot be made in carload lots be- 
cause of production difficulties. 
More cars require more mainte- 
nance and more maintenance 
means more materials. And any 
delay, no matter how brief, in the 
receipt of materials ‘where they 
are needed can be one of the most 
disrupting influences in the oper- 
ation of a railroad. Lack of mate- 
rials at the proper time means re- 
adjustment of schedules which is 
both expensive and time consum- 
ing. Because of mounting costs, 
the railroads must be run with 
greater efficiency than ever be- 
fore and no avoidable delay can 
have any part in their present-day 
operations. 

As we move into this postwar 
period the signs along the way 
point to the difficulties of rising 
labor and material costs, fuel and 
supplies, which will tax the ingen- 
uity of purchases and stores and 
all other departments to produce 
the efficient and economic trans- 
portation that will justify the rail- 
roads’ place in the parade of 
progress. 

American railroads and railroad 
men have had to battle continu- 
ously to maintain their position as 
the nation’s number one transpor- 
tation agency and it is with confi- 
dence born of these past victories 
that the railroads of America are 
going forward through teamwork 


and perseverance to preserve for | 


the country its best and most effi- 
cient transportation. 





Cotton Report As of Aug. 1 

A 9,290,000 bale cotton crop for 
the United States is forecast this 
year by the Crop Reporting Board 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The indicated production 
is 3.1% or 275,000 bales above the 
small 1945 crop, but is 3% million 
bales below the 10-year average. 
This forecast in 500 pound gross 
weight bales is based on informa- 
tion as of Aug. 1. 


Prospective lint yield per acre, 
computed at 247.9 pounds com- 
pares with 251.0 pounds harvested 
in 1945 and the 10-year average of 
243.2 pounds. If abandonment is 
equal to the 10-year average, the 
acreage for harvest this season 
would be around 17,991,000 acres. 
This is only 4.4% above last year’s 
harvested acreage which was the 
smallest since 1885. Unfavorable 
weather during the 1946 planting 


many areas. 


June permitted chopping 








last half of 1946, or something ' 


cially in North Georgia, Alabama 
Oklahoma and parts of Arkansas 





Tomorrow’s 
Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

y WALTER WHYTE 


Underlying tone now seems 
to point to coming strength. 
Some reaction possible but 
indications show major move 
will be up. 


It’s beginning to look like 
we are in for another one of 
those hold - your - hats - boys- 
here-we-go-again things. This 
is a far cry from the tune this 
column has been singing for 
the past few weeks. As a 
matter of fact when last 
week’s column was pounded 
out on the Underwood, it 
looked like it was all over but 
the alibis. You know, those 
self-generating pats on the 
back that we swap with each 
other explaining how it was 
the other fellow’s stupidity 
that got us in the mess. And 
it was only our own business 
acumen that prevented catas- 
trophe. 

Well, that was last week. 
This week it’s a different 
story. Now if I were a compe- 
tent and self-respecting mar- 
ket advisor I would go back 
to the records, pull out a pre- 













Thousands of German 


Children Held by Russia 


A high German official said on 
Aug. 8 that several thousand 
teen-age German children were 
taken from their homes in the 
Soviet occupation zone in 1945 for 
what the Russians described as 
re-education and have not yet 
been returned, it was reported in 
a United Press dispatch from Ber- 
lin on Aug. 8, appearing in the 
New York “World Telegram” 
which added: 

“Although this official enjoys 
the confidence of United States 
authorities, his statement could 
|not be confirmed except by re- 





| ports of missing children which 
have reached German church of- 
ficials and neutral welfare or- 
ganizations. 

“The German official said sev- 
eral thousand German boys and 
girls between the ages of 13 and 
17 were being held in camps and 
were given no opportunity to 
communicate with their parents. 

“Parents have been arriving in 
Berlin in increasing numbers to 
report missing children. They 
have appealed to Soviet authori- 
ties, German church officials and 
neutral warfare organizations for 
help. 

“*They have taken my last child 
away from me, one of the 
mothers said, ‘and the Russian 
police told me that he will be 
brought up to be a Communist. 
If Germany is to be a democracy 
it should have the right to decide 


for itself.’ ” 


From Berlin Aug. 13 Associated 


Press advises said in part: 


— 


vious, statement,’ and boast-| 
fully point to it ‘see what did’ 
I tell you? Here it is black 
on white!” Then I'd sit back 
and modestly receive the 
plaudits of millions of read- 
ers. Alright, so it isn’t mil- 
lions, it’s thousands. Okay,it’s 
not thousands, it’s hundreds. 
Anyway the proofreader 
reads this—I think. But being 
the sort of a guy who doesn’t 
keep records, except the last 
issue of the “Chronicle” (to 
read my favorite author, na- 
turally) I haven’t the faintest 
idea what I said in the past. 
I vaguely recall I was bear- 
ish. But if I had to specify 
what I wrote and when I 
wrote it, I’d develop a cardiac 
condition a la Congressman 
May. 

All I remember is that I 
didn’t like the market. And 
that, dear reader (or is it 
readers) is all that you'll get 
from me. Oh yes, I do recall 
that in last week’s opus, I 
said that the market gave 
small signs that instead of 
195, the 198 figure might be 
the stopping place for a de- 
cline. That makes me out 
some kind of a hero because 
the market didn’t even get 
that low. I tell you this be- 
cause it happened only in the 
past seven days. And seven 
days doesn’t put any strain 
on my memory. And besides 
I remember it because it was 





just the other day that my 
wife, reading over my shoul- 
der while I was typing the 
column said to me, “If you’re 
so smart why don’t you make 
enough money to buy me that 
coat?” So you see, if you 
don’t believe me ask my wife. 
eVYow to get back to the 
market, and what to do about 
it. The latter thought should 
really be first. For neither 
of us can buy (or sell) the 
market. So we come down to 
what to do about it. Well, 
despite my new belief that 
prices will go higher, I don’t 
think we'll see it before some 
further minor reaction. This 
means that you don’t have to 
get winded rushing in to buy. 


I like the following stocks 
if they become available on 
set-backs. Bethlehem Steel 


between 106 and 108 (it’s now 
112); Standard Oil of New 
Jersey between 75 and 77; 
International Paper 45 to 47; 





Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 


season limited the acreage in 


Generally favorable weather - 
an 

much needed cultivating which 
had been delayed by a wet May. 
Stands, already generally below | of 
normal because of poor seed and 
wet soils, were further thinned in 
cleaning the fields of excess grass. 
The crop is later than usual espe- 


> 


- ing the last month.” 


“Soviet military government 
through its official news bureau 


denied today accounts published 
in Berlin newspapers licensed by 
the western powers that “thou- 
sands of children in the province 
Bradenburg had _ vanished 
without a trace.” At the same 
time the Russians disclosed that 
forty-eight members of two secret 


Pacific Coast Exchanges 











youth groups were arrested dur- 
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Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
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Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 


Private Wires to Principal Offices 


San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 
Fresno 





Jones. and Laughlin 46 to’ 48; 
Republic Steel 35 to 37.and 
New York Shipbuilding be- 
tween 18 and 19. There are 
a few others that appeal to 
me. These are American Car 
and Founders, American 
Steel Founders and Columbia 
Broadcasting A. I haven't 
looked at the earnings state- 
ments or the balance sheets 
of any of these stocks. The 
chances are that.on statistical 
probing few of these, if any, 
can stand up. For example 
a few months ago we read 
that the Government said no 
more building of ocean liners. 
That means that New York 
Shipbuilding will have noth- 
ing but row boats to launch. 
Anyway that is what it’s sup- 
posed to mean. But the news 
can say one thing and the 
stock another. Because de- 
spite the news the stock looks 
higher. 


I just realize I’ve given a 
lot of space to shipbuilding. 
I didn’t mean to. I certainly 
don’t mean that that stock is 
better than the others. I 
merely used it as an example. 


Having come all the way 
down to almost the end of 
this week’s column I should 
say something brilliant; 
something erudite that would 
leave a lasting impression. 
Unfortunately I can’t think of 
a thing to say. Just before I 
fall asleep I'll no doubt come 
up with the most scintillating 
thoughts, some of which 
would make me a valuable 
addition to the Paris Peace 
Conference. But right now all 
I want is something cold to 
drink. And I don’t mean 
what you’re thinking. Soda 
disagrees with me. 

ok oe te 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented Ge 
those of the author only.) 
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Securities Now in Registration 





@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





_ Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Hl. 
July 9 filed 169,991 common shares (no par). Under- 
writers—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.; F. 5. Moseley & Co., 
and Shields & Co. Offering—Company -is offering to 
common shareholders of record July 29 rights to suv 
scribe for these shares on the basis of one share for each 
10 common shares held. Rights expire Aug. 13, Price $60 
per share. Proceeds—Refunding and general corporate 


purposes. 


Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. 

June 26 filed 152,740 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Oifering—To be offered publicly at $5 
a share. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds trom the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
also will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for eccmmon stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank loans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
mainder for working capital. 


Aecrovox Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 
July 23 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Offering price, $11.50 a share. Underwriter— 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., Chicago. Proceeds—For ad- 
ditional working capital. 


Air Cargo Transport Corp., New York 


June 19 filed 435,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. .Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Of the total, 35,000 shares are being sold by 
stockholders and the remainder by the company. The 
latter will use $60,000 of the proceeds to repay a bank 
loan, about $500,000 for new equipment and $250,000 for 
ground installations at various points in the United 
States. 


Air Express Internat’! Agency, Inc., New York 


July 22 filed 125,000 shares of 50-cent par common. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & 
Co., and Burnham & Co., all of New York. Offering— 
The shares will be offered publicly at $6 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $656,250 will be added 
to general funds. 


Airline Foods Corp. of New York (9/3-4) 

July 26 filed $1,700,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1962, and 120,000 shares of 54%% cum. conv. pre- 
ferred stock ($25). Underwriting—Herrick, Waddell & 
Co., Inc. Priee—Debentures 99, preferred stock, $25 a 
share. Proceeds—To purchase on or before Sept 17 all 
issued and outstanding capital stocks of David G. Evans 
Coffee Co.; Empire Biseuit Co.; San Jose Packing Co,; 
and James A. Harper Supply Co., and for working capi- 
tal. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


July 26 filed $15,000,000 2% debentures, due 1956, and 
359,373 shares ($100 par) cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering 
—Preferred stock will be offered for subscription to 
common stockholders at the rate of one preferred share 
for each seven common shares held. Unsubscribed shares 
and debentures will be sold publicly. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For plant expansion and to increase 
working capital. 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. 

June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Offer- 
ing—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
31. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Company will use $4,000,000 to 
prepay 2% notes, due Oct. 14, 1947, and about $2,800,000 
for acquisition of radio station WXYZ at Detroit. Bal- 
ance will be added to general funds. 


American Cladmetals Co., of Pittsburgh 
July 8 filed 196,500 units comprising 196,500 shares of 
voting common stock ($1 par) and 589,500 shares of non- 
voting common stock ($1 par), each unit consisting of 
1 share of voting common and 3 shares of non-voting 






common. Underwriters—None—the company intends to 
distribute its common stock directly to the public. Offer- 
ing—Price $6 per unit. Proceeds—Net proceeds esti- 
mated at $1,179,000 will be used to pay a mortgage on 
plant, pay accounts payable, purchase equipment, for 
building alterations and working capital. 


@ American Colortype Co., Clifton, N. J. (9/4) 


Aug. 12 filed 30,00 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—-To be supplied by amend- 
ment.. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds 
initially will be added to general funds, however, the 
company anticipates it will use the funds for its building 
and expansion. program. Business—Letterpress printing 
and lithography. 


@ American Fabricators, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Aug. 5 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 15-year con- 
vertible debentures, due 1961. Offering—Price $1,000 a 
unit. No underwriting. For additional working capital. 


American Home Products Corp., N. Y. 
June 28, 1946 filed 116,926 shares of ($1 par) capital 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—The 
shares are offered to stockholders of record July 31 
in ratio of one new share for each 10 shares held at $85 
per share. Rights expire Aug. 16. Proceeds—Liquida- 
tion of $6,000,000 short term bank loans; balance to 
purchase additional land, plants, machinery, etc. 


American Locomotive Co., New York (9/16) 


July 18 filed 100,000 shares each of $100 par prior pre- 
ferred stock and $100 par convertible second preferred 
stock. Underwriting—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with 
other funds, will be used to redeem $20,000,000 of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock at $115 a share plus accrued 
dividends. 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc., New York 
July 26 filed 1,049,895 shares of capital stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—None. Offering—Shares are being of- 
fered by the company to holders of its capital stock in 
the ratio of 1% shares for each share held by record. 
Price by amendment. Proeceeds—Will initially become 
part of general funds and available for general corporate 
purposes, including payment of short-term bank loans 
outstanding in the amount of $10,000,000 and which were 
obtained in March of this year in anticipation of this 
financing. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 

March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of commen (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known, Underwriters— 
To he filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (j@intly}, and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


American Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

July 24 filed 120,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—None. Offering—Shares being registered are 
held by Louis E. Golan, President of company, who 
acquired them last June 5 upon the surrender for can- 
cellation of $432,000 of notes of the company. About 
60,184 shares will be offered to stockholders of the com- 
pany, including remaining shareholders of Cook’s Impe- 
rial Wine Co., at $3.60 each and at the rate of 12 new 
shares for each 26 held. The remaining 59,816 shares 
will be retained by Golan. Proceeds—Proceeds to go to 
the selling stockholder. 


American Woolen Co., New York 


July 19 filed 525,000 shares (no par) $4 cumulative con- 
vertible prior preference stock and 1,050,000 shares (no 


par) common stock. Underwriting—No underwriting. 
Offering—Under terms of recapitalization plan, the com- 
pany will offer the preference stock in exchange for its 
outstanding 7% cumulative preferred stock at the rate 
of 1% shares of preference stock plus $8.50 cash for 
each share of preferred. The new common is reserved 
for conversion of preference stock on the basis of 2 
shares of common ior each preference share. 


Arkansas West. Gas Co., Fayetteville 


June 5 filed 33,639 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to . 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. ‘ 


@ Arkansas Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 
Aug. 12 filed 93,430 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., New York. 
Offering—Company is offering the stock for subscription 
to present common stockholders at $10 a share in the 
ratio of 3 shares for each 4 shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to underwriters. Preceeds—At same 
time of common stock offering, company intends to sell 
to institutions $1,500,600 first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, 3% series, due 1966. Funds from the sale of the 
bonds and common stock will be used to retire $840,000 
3%4% bonds and $210,000 serial promissory note. It will 
also deposit $600,000 with the trustee under the inden- 
ture securing the first mortgage bonds. Remaining pro- 
ceeds will be added to general funds. Business—Public 
utility. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 


July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 
preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preference stock, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the rate of 1.4 shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold . 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock will be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. Temporarily postponed. 


Ty Aconeinted Book Publishers, Inc., Washington, 


Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($100 par) 
preferred and 1,000 shares ($1 par) common. Offering— 
Price $101 a unit. The number of shares making up 
the unit was not disclosed. No underwriting. For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. 


® Australia, Commonwealth of (8/28) 

Aug. 13 filed $20,00,000 10-year 3%% bonds, due 1956. 
Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and associates. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—The Government of 
Australia will use the proceeds to redeem on Oct. 1 
$18,331,000 State of New South Wales, external 5% 
sinking fund gold bonds, due April 1, 1958. The regis- 
tration states that in lieu of cash payment for the present 
offering of bonds the Australian Government will accept 
the New South Wales 5% bonds with coupons due Oct. 
1, 1946 and subsequently at 102%, representing the re- 
demption price of 100 and accrued interest to Oct. 1, 
1946. The balance of the cash proceeds will be used to 
retire other United States dollar debt. 


Ben-Hur Products, Inc., Los Angeles 


July 11 filed $1,000,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures 
(with detachable common stock warrants attached), due 
June 1, 1966. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., of New 
York. Offering—To be initially offered in exchange for 
a like principal amount of 10-year 5% convertible de- 
bentures, dated as of Feb. 1, 1941. Proceeds—To redeem 
old debentures and reduce bank loans. 
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$10.70 a share for the common. 


holders. 


Black, Sivalis & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City, Me. 
July 29 filed 20,000 shares of 4.25% cumulative preferred 


stock, ($100 par) and 100,000 shares ($1 par) common 
Stock. Underwriters—F.S. Yantis & Co., Inc., and H. M. 


Byllesby and Co. Offering—Shares are issued and out- 
standing and were purchased from the company by the 
underwriters at $96.50 a share for the preferred and 
They will be offered to 
the public’ by the underwriters. Price, $100 a share for 
the preferred and $12.50 a share for the common, 


Blum (Philip) & Co., Inc., Chicago 


‘July 26 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par)) common stock. 


Underwriters—F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., and H. M. Bylles- 
by and Co., Inc. Price—$17 a share. Proceeds—Pay- 


ment on bank loans and notes and for working capital. 


-® Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee (8/29) 
“Aug. 9 filed 76,000 shares (no par) capital stock. Under- 


writers—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago. Price by 
amendment. Proeceeds—Shares are being sold by stock- 
Buriness—Manufacture of industrial gasoline 
engines and automotive parts. 


Brooklyn (N. Y¥.) Union Gas Co. 


“May 3 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
-($100 par). 


Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 

Bids Rejected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 
ceived for the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 


‘4.30% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 


Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. 


Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul (9/3-6) 


July 19 filed 35,000 shares of 444% ($100 par) cumulative 
preferred stock and 427,558 shares ($1 par) common 


-stock. Underwriters—Reynolds & Co., New York. Offer- 


ing—Preferred stock will be offered to company’s 6% 
preferred stock on a share for share exchange basis. 
Shares not issued in exchange will be sold to under- 
writers for resale to the public. Of the total common, 
the company is selling 67,500 shares to underwriters for 
public offering and 55,177 shares are to be offered in 


‘exchange for outstanding capital stock of Consolidated 


Printing Ink Co., Quality Park Box Co., Inc., and John 
Beissel Co., which will become subsidiaries. In addi- 
tion, stockholders of the company are selling 304,881 
shares to the underwriters for public offering. Price— 
Preferred $103.50. a share; common $26.50 a share. Pro- 


. ceeds—-Net proceeds to the company will be used to re- 


deem unexchanged shares of 6% preferred at 110% and 
for increasing general corporate funds. 


California Oregon Power Co. 


May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Stock will be sold through competitive bidding. Under- 
writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by 
Standard Gas and Electric Co., parent, of California. 
Bids Rejected—-Standard Gas & Electric Co. rejecied 
June 25 two bids for the purchase of the stock as un- 
satisfactory. Blyth & Co., Inc., and First Boston Corp. 
bid of $28.33 a share, and Harriman Ripley & Co. bid 
of $24.031 a share. Stock will again be put up for sale 


when market conditions improve. 


® Californian Magazine, Inc., Los Angeles 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares ($1 par) 
Series A common. Offering—Price $1 a share. No 
underwriting. For working capital. 


Camfieid Mfg. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
(8/28-30) 

July 29 filed 220,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering—Of 
the shares registered, 100,000 are issued and outstanding 
and will be sold to the underwriters by three stockhold- 
ers at $4.50 a share for their own account. The remain- 
-ing 120,000 shares are being offered by the company. 
Price $4.50 a share. Proceeds—Company’s share to pay 
‘renegotiation refund in amount of $180,000 to the U. S. 
‘Government, and for additional working capital. 


.,  €anadian Admiral Corp. Ltd., Toronto (8/21-23) 
July 8 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common: stock. 
Underwriters—Dempsey & Co. Offering—Company will 
offer this stock initially to its common stockholders at 
$3 a share. Preceeds—$75,000 is earmarked for pur- 
:chase of machinery and equipment, and tools, jigs, dies 
and fixtures; balance will be available for corporate 
purposes. 
Candego Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


‘May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 


ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


* — Trailer & Equipment Co., College Park, 
a. 


Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of com- 
mon. Offering—Price $5 a share. No underwriting. 
For payment. of bank loans and additional working 
capital. 


Carney Co., Inc., Mankato, Minn. (8/22) 


July 29 (letter of notification) $300,000 5% 15-year sink- 
ing fund debentures, 3,000 shares of common ($1 par) 
stock and 3,000 stock purchase warrants. Underwriter— 
Grande & Co., Inc., Seattle. Offered in units of $1,000 
debenture, 10 shares of common and 10 purchase war- 
rants at $1,000 a unit. Proceeds—To retire chattel mort- 
gage, expansion and working capital. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ontario 


June 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—Registrant will supply name of an American 
underwriter by post-effective amendment. Offering— 
To the public at $1 a share in Canadian funds. Proceeds 
—For a variety of purposes in connection with explora- 
= oes of shafts, diamond drilling and working 
capital. 


Central Electric & Gas Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
May 29 filed 35,000 shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (no par), but with a stated value of $50 a 
share, and 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
cago. Offering—The stocks will be offered to the public 
at prices to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
pay off $3,000,000 loan from First National Bank Chi- 
cago and Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, bal- 
ance working capital. 


° a Ilinois Public Service Co., Springfield, 


Aug. 14 filed 150,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders include Dillon, Read 
& Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co., White, Weld & Co.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Lazard, 
Freres & Co. (jointly). Offering—New preferred stock 
will be offered on a share for share exchange basis to 
holders of its old preferred stock other than the Middle 
West Corp. which he?ds 38,564 shares of such stock. If 
more than 150,000 shares of old preferred stock are de- 
posited for exchange the number of shares to be ex- 
changed will be pro rated. Shares of new preferred not 
issued in exchange will be sold to underwriters. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds from sale of shares not issued in 
exchange will be used to redeem old preferred at $110 
a. share and accrued dividends. Business—Public utility. 


Central Louisiana Elec. Co., Inc., Alexandria, La. 
July 24 filed 20,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. 
Underwriting—lIf underwriting agreement is made, names 
will be supplied by amendment. Offering—The shares 
will be offered for subscription to common stockholders 
at the rate of one share for each four held. Unsub- 
scribed shares, to the extent of 1,500 shares, will be 
offered to company officers, directors and employees. 
Any remaining shares will be sold to underwriters. Price 
by amendment. Proce€éds—For payment of a $200,000 
bank loan and for construction purposes. 


@ Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 25,941 shares of $10 par 
common. Offering—Price minimum of $10 a share. No 
underwriting. For working capital. 


Cincinnati (0O.) Gas & Electric Co. (9/10-11) 
July 25 filed 2,040,000 shares ($8.50 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—SEC has exempted sale from competitive 
bidding rule and Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Boston 
Corp. will form a group to underwrite the proposed 
offering. Offering—The shares will be offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp. of record Aug. 22 at the rate of one share 
for each six held. Rights. will expire Sept. 9. Unsub- 
scribed shares will be sold to underwriters. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Shares are being sold by Cincin- 
nati’s parent, Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., which will 
receive proceeds. Columbia is selling the stock as part of 
an integration program to comply with the Public Util- 
ity Holding: Company Act. 


Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis 


June 19 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—The shares 
will be offered to executives and key employees of 
company upon the exercise of options for purchase of 
such stock. Priee—Options already issued provide for 
the purchase of the capital stock at $16.66% a share. 
Proceeds—To be added to general funds. 


® Coca-Cola Bottling Plants, 
land, Me. 


Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 600 shares (no par) com- 
mon on behalf of Turner Jones, President, and options 
to purchase 200 shares (no par) common from the com- 
pany at $10 a share. Offering—Price 600 shares, $30 a 
share; options to purchase 200 shares, $20 per optioned 
share. Underwriter—Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga. Proceeds—To company from 200 shares issu- 
yw! upon exercise of options will be added to general 
unds. 


Columbia Aircraft Products Inc., Somerville, 
N. J. (9/3-15) 

June 26 filed 150,000 shares ($4 par) 30c cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, convertible into common 
stock in the ratio initially of 14% shares of common for 
each share of preferred. Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf 
Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering — Company initially will 
offer 59,58544 shares for subscription to present common 
stockholders at $4.50 a share in the ratio of one share of 
preferred for each share of common held. The offering 
to common stockholders excludes the two principal 
stockholders who have waived their rights to subscribe. 
The remaining 90,414%4 shares and any shares not sub- 
scribed to by common stockholders will be offered to the 
public through underwriters. Price—$5 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Approximately $55,000 for payment of Federal 
taxes; $250,000 for payment of a loan; $50,000 as a loan 
to Palmer Brothers Engines Inc., a subsidiary, balance 
working capital. 


® Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 


Aug. 8 filed $75,000,000 of debentures, due 1971, and 
$20,000,000 of serial debentures, due $2,000,000 on each 
Sept. 1, 1947 to 1956. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co., ; W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Columbia completed 
the sale of common stock of Dayton Power & Light Co, 
June 13, 1946, and used the proceeds to call for redemp- 
tion July 15 $44,914,000 5% series debenture bonds, due 
1961, at 102, and to prepay $5,500,000 of its $22,000,000 
1%% bank notes. Any remaining proceeds and the 
proceeds from the sale of the debertures and the sale 
of common stock of Cincinnati Gas & Electrie Co. will 
be used to redeem 941,820 shares of cumulative 6% pre- 
ferred stock, series A, at $110 a share; to redeem $38,695 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, 5% series, at $105 
a share; and to redeem 121,849 shares of 5% cumulative 
preference stock, at $100 a share. Business—Public 
utility. 


Commonwealth Aviation Corp., New York 
June 28, 1946 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) 44%% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 300,000 shares 
($1 par) common stock. Underwriters—To be supplied 
by amendment. Price—$12 a share of preferred and $7 
a share of common. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of 
$3,420,000 will be used for working capital. 


Inc.,. South Port- 


® Cemmonwealth investment Co., San Francisco 
Aug. 8 filed 250,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter: North American Securities Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. 
Business—Investment houce. 


Consolidated Air Transit, Inc., East Orange, 
. J. 

July 29 (letter of notification) $100,000 7% cumulative 
(non-convertible) preferred stock and $100,000 class B 
common stock. No underwriter at present, but one ex- 
pected. Price, $50 for preferred and $3 for common. 
Proceeds—For purchase of equipment and for operating 
capital. 


@ Consolidated Hotels, Inc., Los Angeles (8/28) 
Aug. 9 filed 97,363 shares ($25 par) 44%2% convertible 
preferred stock and 150,000 shares (50c par) common. 
Underwriter—Lester & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$25 a 
share of preferred and $9 a share of common. Preceeds 
—Of the total, the company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 851 shares of preferred. The remaining shares 
(Continued on page 924) 
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of preferred and all of the common are being sold by 
Ben Weingart, President and director. Company will 
add the proceeds to working capital. Business—Opera- 
tion of hotels and apartment houses. 


@® Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Aug. 9 filed an unspecified number of shares (no par) 
common stock. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Shields & Co.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly). 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Consumers proposes to 
increase its authorized common stock (no par) from 
2,000,000 shares to 6,000,000 shares. It will issue 3,623,- 
432 shares to its parent, The Commonwealth & Southern 
. Corp., in exchange for 1,811,716 shares of its common 
owned by Commonwealth. It will offer to the public 
through competitive bidding such number of additional 
shares of common as will produce net cash proceeds of 
$20,000,000. Such proceeds will be used for acquisition 
of property, construction or improvement of facilities 
or other corporate purposes. The company has property 
additions, estimated to cost more than $53,000,000, now 
under construction. Business—Public utility. 


Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
July 8 filed 250,000 shares 444% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, Series A ($50 par). Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—For rearrangement and expansion of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plants, acquisition of additional 
tools and facilities, and for additional working capital 
requirements. 


Continental-United Industries Co., Inc., N. Y. 
(9/23-27) 

Aug. 2 filed 80,000 shares of cumulative sinking fund 
preferred stock ($25 par) and 250,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriters—W. C. Langley & Co. and 
Aronson, Hall & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
$1,510,833 to repay notes and obligations; $1,600,000 to 
purchase U. S. Treasury savings notes to fund to that 
extent current liability of company for Federal taxes, 
and balance to working capital. 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, O. 
July 17 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 44%% cumulative 
convertible preferred. Underwriters—Otis & Co. and 
Prescott & Co., Inc. Offering—To the public. Price— 
$25 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $1,- 
356,200 will be used to redeem its outstanding 4% deben- 
tures, due 1967, to pay certain debts and for additional 
equipment, manufacturing space and working capital. 


® Crawford Clothes, Inc., L. I. City, N. Y. (8/30) 


Aug. 9 filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York. Price by 


amendment. Proceeds—Go to Joseph Levy, President, 
selling stockholder. Business— Operation of clothes 
stores. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
img—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, esiimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. Business — Explor- 
ing for ore. 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Cicero, Ill. 
July 26 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumulative pre« 
ferred stock, with warrants attached for purchase of 
60,000 common shares, and 130,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Offering—Of the 
total common 60,000 shares are reserved for issuance 
upon exercise of warrants. Price by amendment. Pro- 
eeeds—Company will receive proceeds from the sale of 
the preferred shares and from ihe sale of 30,000 shares 
of the common. Company will use proceeds, together 
with a $1,000,000 bank loan, to purchase machinery, 
buildings and equipment and to retire bank indebtedness. 


® Delta Collieries Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Aug. 7 (letter of notification) $300,000 542% sinking 
fund debentures. _Underwriter—City Securities Corp. 
Offering—Price $97 and interest. For purchase of equip- 
ment. 


Denver Tramway Corp., Denver, Colo. 


July 29 (letter of notification) 500 shares of $2.50 no 
par first preferred stock. No underwriters. These se- 
curities are not being offered for the benefit of the 
issuer. They are being offered by The International 
Trust Co., which holds them in its own portfolio, and 
the proceeds will be added to the latter company’s re- 
serve account. Offering price, approximately $42 a 
share. , 


Derby Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


June 19 filed 20,066 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—No underwriters were named and there was 
no indication that there would be any. Offering—Com- 
mon stockholders of record July 30 are given the right 
to subscribe to the stock at $23 per share. Rights expire 
Aug. 9. Proceeds—Proceeds, together with other funds, 
will be applied as loans to the company’s three Connec- 
ticut subsidiaries: Derby Gas & Electric Co.; Wallingford 
Gas Light Co., and the Danbury and Bethel Gas and 
Electric Light Co. 


July 19 filed 131,517.3 shares ($8 par) common stock. 
Underwriting—H. M. Byllesby and Co., Inc., Chicago, 
and Nelson Douglass & Co., Los Angeles. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Part of the estimated net pro- 
ceeds will be used to pay a bank loan. The remainder, 
with other funds, will be used to expand a drilling and 
exploration program. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Hl. 
March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Hallgarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Dictaphone Corp., New York 


July 25 filed 65,347 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York. Offering—Stock will be offered to stockholders 
at rate of one-half share for each share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares will be sold to underwriters. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be added to general funds. 


® Dreyer-Hanson, Inc., Los Angeles (9/3) 


Aug. 12 filed 80,529 shares ($1 par) class A stock, con- 
vertible into common stock (par $1). Underwriters— 
Maxwell, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Price—To public 
$10.25 a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at 
$694,761, will be used to pay off loans and accounts pay- 
able. Business—Manufacture of heat transmission equip- 
ment. 


Edison (Thomas A.) Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
(8/21-23) 


July 29 filed 100,000 shares of Class B common stock, 
non-voting (par $3.3314) all of which are issued and out- 
standing. Underwriters—Riter & Co. Offering—Shares 
offered are part of the holdings of Mrs. Mina M. Edison, 
Charles Edison and Theodore M. Edison. Price, by 
amendment. 


El Canada Colombia Mines Co., Boston 


July 26 filed 550,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). Of 
the total 400,000 shares would be issued at $1 per share 
to secured and unsecured creditors of El Canada Mines 
Syndicate, noteholders and stockholders of El Canada 
Mines Co. Ltd. and stockholders of El Canada Gold 
Mines Corp. and El Canada Mines, Inc., in exchange 
for certain mining claims. The balance, 150,000 shares, 
would be sold to public at $1.25 per share through un- 
derwriters, to be named by amendment. 


Electronic Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


July 29 filed 140,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, of 
which 40,000 shares are being sold by two stockholders. 
Underwriters—By amendment. [Probably Brailsford & 
Co. and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co.] Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—From sale of company’s 100,000 shares for pur- 
chase of inventory, payrolls, and working capital. 


Engineers Waterworks Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 24 (letter of notification) $275,000 4% debentures 
due 1971. Underwriters—C. C. Collings & Co., and 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. Price, $101. Proceeds 
for purchase of additional water properties or their 
securities and for other corporate purposes. 


@® Fakes & Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 1,278 shares (no par) com- 
mon. Offering—Price $25 a share. No underwriting. 
For additional working capital. 


Fashion Frocks, Inc.. (9/3-6) 


July 24 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Offer- 
ing does not constitute new financing but is a sale of 
currently outstanding shares owned by members of the 
Meyers family, owner of all outstanding stock. After 
giving effect to the sale and assuming exercise of certain 
warrants and an option, the Meyers family will retain 
ownership of approximately 58% of the common stock, 


@® Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore (9/3) 


Aug. 14 filed 100,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of 
Baltimore has entered into an agreement with the com- 
pany to purchase at $40 a share any of the stock not sub- 
scribed to by stockholders. Offering—Stock will be 
offered for subscription to stockholders at $40 a share. 
Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to increase the capital 
and surplus of the company. Business — Insurance 
business. 


Films Inc., New York (9/20) 


June 25, filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 
300,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock, of which 
200,000 shares reserved for conversion of class A. Each 
share of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 
shares of common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—To be offered 
publicly at $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201,- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 
other funds, will be used for production of educational 
films. 


Finch Telecommunication, Inc., New York 
July 24 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares ($1 par) cap- 
ital stock for benefit of William G. H. Finch. Under- 
writer—Littlefield & Co., Providence, R. I. Offering— 
Price at market, estimated at $13 a share. Preceeds— 
To seller. 


Floro Realty and Investment Co., St. Louis / 
July 31 (letter of notification) $50,000 serial notes of 
$500 and $1,000 denominations. No underwriters. Offer- 
ing—Price $500 and $1,000 per unit. Proceeds—To be 


used as part purchase price of property securing the 
issue. 


Flying Freight Inc., New York { 
May 6 filed 300,000 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., and cote Co, 
Offering—Price to public $3.50 per share. Proceeds— 
Proceeds will be used for the purchase of six land 


planes, ten flying boats, reconditioning of flvi 
and working capital. 8 ying boats 


Foilrapp, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


July 30 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. No underwriting. Offering—Price $1.50 a share, 
Proceeds—To purchase materials and supplies, and addi- 
tional equipment and machinery, 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia (9/ 10) 
Aug. 5 filed 60,000 shares ($15 par) cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be used to redeem 15-year 
312% sinking fund debentures, due 1959; and $2.50 cum- 


ulative preferred at $53 a share. Balance will be added 
to working capital. 


Foreman Fabrics Corp., New York (9/16) 


July 29 filed 110,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, all 


outstanding. Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Price by 
amendment. ' 


Forest City Mfg. Co., St. Louis (8/29) 
June 17, filed 280,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, 
Underwriters—Peltason, Tenenbaum Co., St. Louis. Of- 
fering—Shares will be offered publicly at $11.25 a share, 
Proceeds—Net proceeds go to the selling stockholders, 


Foster & Kieiser Co., San Francisco 


July 29 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25). Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc. Pro- 
ceeds—Approximately $1,060,950 for redemption of class 
A preferred; balance for expansion, working capital, 
etc. Dividend rate and price by amendment 


Fownes Brothers & Co., Inc., N. Y. (9/16-20)| 


Aug. 6 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Un- 
derwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—THe shares are issued and 
outstanding and are being sold by Ivens Sherr, President 
and A. I. Sherr, Executive Vice-President, who will re< 
ceive proceeds. 


Frontier Refining Co., Denver, Colo. 


June 27 filed $100,000 of 4%% first mortgage bonds, 
due 1951; 3,500 shares ($100 par) 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 15,000 shares ($1 par) common, Under- 
writers—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., and Sidlo, 
Simons, Roberts & Co., Denver. Offering—The bonds 
and preferred stock will be offered to the public, but 
the common stock initially will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to present stockholders at $11 a share at the rate 
of 12 shares for each 100 shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares of common will be offered publicly. Price— 
The bonds will be sold at $101; preferred at $100 a share, 
and unsubscribed shares of common at $11 a share. 
Proceeds—Working capital. 


General Bronze Corp., L. I. City (9/3-6) 
July 26 filed 115,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($25 par). Underwriters—W. C. Langley 
& Co. and Aronson, Hall & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To pay cost of acquisition, construction and 
equipment of new plant, and for working capital. 


Glen Industries Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. (9/13)! 
July 31 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock series A ($20 par) and 150,000 shares 
(10c par) common, all issued and outstanding and being 
sold by eight selling stockholders. Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne Noel & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Business—Manufacturers of 
junior miss wearing apparel. 


Gloria Vanderbilt Corp., New York 


Aug. 5 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Elder, Wheeler & Co., New York. Price—$3 a 
share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $727,000 will 
be used for remodelling and equipping a manufacturing 
plant, for purchase of inventory and for financing a pro- 
motional campaign. Business—Manufacture of cosmetics. 


®@ Goat Mountain Mining & Developing Co., Inc., 
Seattie, Wash. 

Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares (25c par) 

common. Offering—Price 25 cents a share. No under- 

writing. For general development and improvement of 

facilities of company. 


® Great Western Biscuit Co., Los Angeles 

Aug. 7 filed 495,000 shares of capital stock (par 10c). 
This is a recission offer, as stock was sold prior to reg 
istration. No underwriter named. Business—Manu- 
facturer of crackers and cookies. 


bah 9 gootv Built Homes Inc., Rockford, Hl, 
/3- 

July 2 filed 350,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—R. H. Johnson & Co., New York, and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Offering—Price, 
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$3.50 a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used 
partly for working capital and to pay for production 
equipment now being acquired by the company. 


Grolier Society, Inc., New York (8/22) 


July 29 filed 18,500 shares at $4.25 cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), with non-detachable common stock 
purchase warrants entitling registered holders of shares 
of the $4.25 preferred to purchase at any time 64,750 
shares of common stock at $16 a share at the ratio of 3% 
common shares for each preferred share held; and 120,- 
000 shares of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—H. 
M. Byllesby and Co., Inc. Offering—Underwriters to 
purchase from the company 18,500 shares of preferred 
and 20,000 shares of common; and from Fred P. Murphy 
and J. C. Graham, Jr., 100,000 shares of issued and out- 
standing common. Prices, preferred $100 a share; com- 
mon $14 a share. Preceeds—To retire $6 cumulative 
preferred, pay notes, discharge a loan. 


Gubby Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fia. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Blair & Co. Offering—Stock is being of- 
fered to present shareholders at $3 per share. Ho:ders 
of approximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive 
their preemptive rights. 


Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia 
Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of $1 par 
common. Offering price, $25 a share. To be offered 
to present shareholders. No underwriting. For financ- 
ing of four new warehouses. 


@® Hammond Instrument Co., Chicago (8/27) 


Aug. 8 filed 80,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer: Paul H. Davies & Co., Chicago. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to redeem 
its outstanding 6% cumulative preferred stock at an 
estimated cost of $213,258, exclusive of accrued divi- 
dends. It also will use approximately $402,000 toward 
the purchase of a manufacturing plant in Chicago. The 
balance will be added to working capital. Business— 
Manufacture of musical instruments and electric clocks. 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 

June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Proceedas— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. 


Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids (8/22) 
July 26 filed $1,400,000 15-year 442% sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1961, and warrants with each debenture for 
purchase of a maximum of 30 shares of $5 par common. 
Underwriters—Brailsford & Co., Chicago. Offering price, 
100. Proceeds— Of the $1,285,562 estimated net pro- 
ceeds, company will use $750,000 to purchase preferred 
stock of Humboldt Plywood Corp., an Oregon corpo- 
ration, and $75,000 to buy equipment. Any balance will 
be added to working capital. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Stock 
acquired by selling stockholders in exchange for 432,000 
shares common stock (par $3) of American Engineering 
Co. Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. Stop order hearing 
by SEC. For details see issue of March 7. 


Holt (Henry) & Co., Inc., New York 

June 28, 1946 filed 20,000 shares of 442% ($25 par) cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 33,884 shares 
($1 par) common stock, Undrewriters—Otis & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Offering—Company is selling the preferred 
shares and stockholders are selling the common shares. 
Price—$25 a share of preferred. Price for the common 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added 
to general funds. 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., N. Y. 
July 23 filed $3,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1966. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds with other 


funds will be used to finance construction of a mill near 
Palatka, Fla. 


® Idaho Calcium Corp., Mountain Home, Ida. 


Aug. 8 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares ($100 par) 
preferred and 37,500 shares of $1 par common. Offering 
—Price $125 a unit consisting of one preferred share 
and 25 common shares. No underwriting. For develop- 
ment of mining claims. 


Iinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 
June i7, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc. and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly) and Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. 
Hutton & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
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pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 


Jensen Manufacturing Co., Chicago (8/20-23) 
July 24 filed 148,176 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriter—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Chicago. Price, 
$8.8715 a share. Proceetls—Shares are being sold by 
two stockholders who will receive net proceeds, 


Johansen Brothers Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 53,221 shares of capital 
stock. Offering price’ $5.625 a share, subject to pre- 
emptive rights of stockholders. Underwriter — Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., Inc., St. Louis. Proceeds—To partially 
finance acquisition of a minimum of 80% of the stock of 
Valley Shoe Corp. of St. Louis, and to redeem $48,000 
of 5% debentures, due 1951, of Johansen Brothers. 


Kungsholm Baking Co., Inc., Chicago 
June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., Chicago. Offering 
—To public at $9 a share. Proceeds—Acquisition, etc. 


Lime Cola Co., Inc., Montgomery (8/19-30) 
June 28, 1946 filed 225,000 shares (10 cent par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Newburger and’ Hano, Philadel- 
phia, and Kobbe Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Price 
—$5.50 a share. Preceeds—Working capital. 


Liquid Conditioning Corp. of New York 
July 3 filed 70,600 shares ($10 par) class A common 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—Price, 
$10 a share. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to pay 
for its temporary quarters in New York, for furniture 
and fixtures, equipment and other corporate purposes, 


Livingston Mines, Inc., of Seattle 


July 3 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par 5 cents) to be offered to 
the public at 20 cents a share. Underwriters—Lobe and 
Moore, Inc., and Alfred Lind, both of Seattle. Proceeds 
—For mine acquisition and development. 


@ Lonergan Manufacturing Co., Albion, Mich. 

Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 74,500 shares ($1 par) 
class B common on behalf of the company and option 
warrants for purchase of 10,000 shares of Class B com- 





mon on behalf of three optioning stockholders. Offering 
—Price $4 a share of Class B common and 10 cents a 
warrant. Underwriter—Cohu & Torrey, New York. Net 
proceeds to the company will be used as working capital. 


Mada Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronte 
June 7 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 40e). 
Underwriters — Names to be supplied by amendment. 
Offering—Stock will be offered publicly in the U. S. at 
40c a share (Canadian money). Proceeds—Proceeds, 
estimated at $75,000, will be used in operation of the 
company. Eusiness—Exploring and developing gold 
mining properties. 


Maine Public Service Co., Preque Isle, Me. 
June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blyth & Co., Ime. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co; Coffin & Burr and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds—The 
shares are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas 
Co., parent of Maine Public Service, in compliance with 
geographic integration provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. 


Marcel Rodd, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. (8/27) 


July 31 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares (10c par) 
common and 35,000 common stock purchase warrants. 
Offering—Price $2 a common share, and one cent a War- 
rant. Underwriter—L. D. Sherman & Co., New Yerk. 
For working capital. 


@ Mattcon Development Corp., Mattoon, Ill. 


Aug. 6. (letter of notification) 1,954 shares (no par) 
common, stated value $100 a share. Offering—Price 
$100 a share. No underwriting. For purchase of real 
estate and development of such. 


Metal Forming Corp., Elkhart, Ind. (9/3-6) 


July 29 filed 60,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Um- 
derwriter—First Colony Corp. Offering—For the bene- 
fit of 11 selling stockholders. Price, $7.50 a share. 


Michigan Gas & Elec. Co., Ashland, Wis. 
June 24 filed $3,500,000 of series A first mortgage bonds, 
due 1976; 14,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred 
stock and 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Une 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding, 
(Continued on page 926) 
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Probable bidders include Bly:h & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. 
(Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ira 
Haupt & Co. Offering—New preferred will be offered 
on a share for share exchange basis to holders of its 
outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no-par prior lien, 6% 
preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. Of the common 
stock being registered, company is selling 40,000 shares, 
Middle West is selling 57,226 shares and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., New York, is selling 22,774 shares. Proceeds 
—Michigan will use net proceeds from bonds to redeem 
$3,500,000 334% series A first mortgage bonds, due 1972, 
at 106.75 and interest. Net proceeds from sale of com- 
mon and from shares of new preferred not issued in ex- 
change will be used to redeem $375,000 342% serial de- 
bentures, due 1951, at 101.2 and interest. It also will 
redeem at 105 and accrued dividends all unexchanged 
shares of prior lien and preferred stocks. 


Michigan Public Service Co., Traverse City, 
Mich. 
July 16 (letter of notification) 15,000 additional shares 
of common. Offering—Price $20 a share. No under- 
writing. For construction of generating facilities and 
for reimbursement of treasury funds. 


Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit (9/5) 


June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Cray, McFawn & Co., Detroit. Offering— 
To be offered publicly at $8.25 a share. Proceeds—Pur- 
chase additional facilities, expansion, etc. 


Midwest Packaging Materials Co. (8/15) 


July 12 filed 15,000 shires ($10 par) 5% cumulative, 
convertible preferred stock, 85,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon stock and warrants for 10,000 common shares. Un- 
derwriter—Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis. Offering 
—The 15,000 shares of preferred and 30,000 shares of 
common will be offered publicly, 10,000 shares of 
common are reserved for purchase under assignable war- 
rants exercisable until Aug. 1, 1951 and 15,000 shares are 
reserved for conversion of the preferred. Price—Public 
offering price preferred $10 per share; common $5 per 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to purchase 
all outstanding common stock of Midwest Wax Paper Co. 
and to increase general funds. 


Modern Development Co., New York 


July 8 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares cumulative 
convertible preferred stock (par $100); 150,000 shares 
class A non-voting common stock (par 1 cent) and 
30,000 shares of class B voting common stock (par 1 cent). 
Underwriters—Robert H. Malcolm, Earl M. Turner and 
Frederick M. Harris, all of New York. Offering—To be 
offered in units of one share of preferred, 100 shares 
class A common and 20 shares of class B common at 
$101.20 per unit. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to ac- 
quire leases and options upon mining properties of 
proven worth in California, Arizona and Nevada. 


Montgomery Construction Co., Hatboro, Pa. 


July 5 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
stock (par $1). Securities will be offered through reg- 
istered brokers and dealers in States of Delaware, Penn- 
Sylvania, New Jersey and New York. Price, $3 per 
share. Proceeds—For construction equipment, building 
materials and labor, purchase of additional ground and 
working capital. 


Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., Boise, Idaho 


July 22 filed 249,550 shares ($10 par) common and 70,000 
shares of ($50 par) 442% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., and Wegener 
& Daly, Inc. Proceeds—Selling stockholders are of- 
fering 149,550 shares of the common and will receive 
proceeds from these shares. The company’s proceeds, 
together with funds to be provided from the sale of 
$2,000,000 of 314% debentures, due 1961, will be used to 
retire its certificates of indebtedness, outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and a portion of its bank loans. It also will 
— the funds for investment in preferred stocks of sub- 
sidiaries. 


Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore. 
June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman, 
Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
which are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and 
constitute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common, 
will be sold at competitive bidding. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will go to Standard Gas. Postponed indefinitely. 


Murphy (G. C.) 
(8/19-23) 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Preceeds—Redemption of outstanding 434% pre- 
ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Lamar, Colo. 
June 28 filed 28,960 shares of 444% cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), 250,000 shares of common stock ($1 
par) and warrants for 28,960 common shares (attached 
to preferred stock). Underwriters—Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., and Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & 
Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are out- 


standing and are being sold by stockholders. Tempora- 
rily postponed. 


Co., McKeesport, Pa. 


National Manufacture and Stores Corp., Atlanta 


June 12 (letter of notification) 8,500 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, $35 a share. Underwriters— 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc. Proceeds—For redemp- 
tion of outstanding $2.50 class A non-cumulative stock. 
Postponed indefinitely. 


a ees Paper Co., Port Edwards, 
is. 

July 16 filed 63,000 shares ($25 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Offering— 
Shares initially will be offered for subscription to com- 
mon stockholders at rate of one new share for each four 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to the public. 
Price by amendment: Proceeds—Net proceeds will be 
used to purchase additional inventory equipment and to 
increase working funds. 


Newburgh Steel Co., Inc., Detroit 


Aug. 2 filed 30,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred (par $10), and 30,000 common sares ($1 par). 
Underwriters—O’Connell & Janareli, New York. Offer- 
ing—Shares are issued and outstanding and are being 
sold by Maurice Cohen and Samuel Friedman, President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively, each selling 15,000 
shares of preferred and 15,000 shares of common. Price 
—$10 a share for the preferred and $6 a share for the 
common. 


New England Gas and Electric Association 


July 11 filed $22,500,000 20-year collateral trust sinking 
fund Series A bonds, and a maximum of 1,568,980 com- 
mon shares ($5 par). Underwriters—By amendment. 
Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds 
only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (stock only), First Boston 
Corp., White, Weld & Co.-Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Bonds and common stock are being offered in 
connection with a compromise recapitalization plan 
approved by the SEC, on June 24, 1946, which among 
other things provides for the elimination of all out- 
standing debentures and preferred and common stocks, 
and for the issuance of $22,500,000 of bonds and 2,300,000 
of new common shares. Price by amendement. Proceeds 
—To retire outstanding securities, aggregating $34,998.- 
500. Bids for the purchase of the bonds and the common 
stock which were to be received by the company Aug. 13 
were withdrawn Aug. 12. Sale postponed indefinitely. 


Northwestern Public Service Co., Huron, S. D. 
June 28 filed $5,275,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976; 
26,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock, 
and 110,000 shares of $3 par common. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp.; A. G. 
Becker & Co., Inc., and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). Offer- 
ing—Securities will be sold at competitive bidding. 
Proceeds—Refunding. 


@® Northwestern Terra Cotta Corp., Chicago 


Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 19,000 shares of common. 
Offering—Price $4.50 a share. No underwriting. For 
plant improvements and additional working capital. 


@® Nugent & Montgomery, Inc., New York (8/16) 


Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 900 shares 4% non-cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 3,000 shares com- 
mon stock (par $10). To be offered in units of nine 
shares of preferred and ten shares of common at $1,000 
per unit. Not underwritten. Proceeds—For working 
capital to be used in producing plays and motion 
pictures. 


Nugent’s National Stores, Inc., N. ¥Y. (8/19-23) 
June 21 filed 85,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co., Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds to the company, estimated at $350,200, will be ap- 
plied as follows: About $111,300 for retirement of out- 
standing preferred stock: $41,649 to purchase 100% of 
the stock of two affiliates, and balance $197,000 for other 
corporate purposes. 


® Oklahoma Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 


Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 571,000 shares (5c par) 
common on behalf of Frank C. Myers, President and 
Treasurer of the company. Offering—Price at market. 
Underwriting—Inter-Mountain Shares, Inc. Proceeds— 
Go to the selling stockholder. 


O’Okiep Copper Mining Co. Ltd. of the Union 
of South Africa (9/5) 

July 25 filed 106,329 American shares representing a 
similar number of ordinary shares of the par value of 
10 shillings, South African currency (U. S. $2.017). Un- 
derwriters—None. Offering—To be offered at $5 a share 
to stockholders of Newmont Mining Corp. as of record 
Sept. 5, 1946, on the basis of one ordinary share of 
O’Okiep for each 10 shares of Newmont held as of record 
date. Primary purpose of the offering of 106,329 Amer- 
ican shares of O’Okiep is to effect such distribution of 
these shares as may comply with the listing requirements 
of the New York Curb Exchange as to distribution 
of shares. O’Okiep has pending an application to list 
the American shares on the New York Curb Exchange. 


Orange-Crush de Cuba, S. A., Havana, Cuba 
July 22 filed 75,000 shares of $1.50 par common. Under- 
writer—Elder, Wheeler & Co. Offering—Price $8 a 
share. Proceeds—Of the total company is selling 25,000 
shares and stockholders are selling 50,000 shares. The 
company will use its proceeds for equipment. 


Otter Tail Power Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
July 18 filed 60,000 shares (no par) cumulative preferred 
stock, stated value $100 a share, and 51,216 shares ($10 
par) common stock. Underwriters—Names by amend- 
ment. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc. Offer- 
ing—The preferred stock will be offered in exchange, 
on a share for share basis, for company’s outstanding 
$4.50 and $4.25 dividend preferred stocks. The exchange 
offer will expire on Aug. 26. Shares of new preferred 
not issued in exchange will be sold to underwriters. The 
common stock will be offered for subscription to com- 
mon stockholders at the rate of two additional shares 
for each five held. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters. Price by amendment. The public offering 
price of the preferred will be between 98% and 100 for 
a dividend rate not to exceed $3.75 annually. Common 
stock is to be sold at not less than $45 a share. Proceeds 

To redeem unexchanged shares of old preferred and 
to retire $900,000 of bank loans. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, Ore. 

July 10 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Smith, Barney && 
Co. (jointly): The First Boston Corp., W. C. Langley & Ce.; 
Harriman Ripley.& Co. Offering—Company proposes to 
issue the 100,000 shares of new preferred for the pur- 
pose of refinancing at a lower dividend rate the 67,009 
outstanding preferred shares of Pacific and the 47,806 
preferred shares of Northern Electric Co., in connection 
with the proposed merger of Northwestern into Pacific. 
In connection with the merger, the outstanding preferred 
stocks of Pacific and Northwestern will be exchanged 
share for share, with cash adjustments, for the new pre- 
ferred stock of Pacific, the surviving corporation. Offer- 
ing price—To be supplied by amendment. 


Pal Blade Co., Inc., New York 
June 28, 1946 filed 227,500 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters — F. Eberstadt & Co., Ine. Offering — 
225,000eshares are outstanding and are being sold by 10 
stockholders, and 2,500 shares are being sold by A. L. 
Marlman to all salaried employees. 


@ Pan American Mining & Developing Co., Salt 
Lake City 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares (25c par) 

common. Offering—Price $1 a share. No underwriting. 

In payment of loan by stockholders. 


® Paquenam Co., Inc., Friendship, N. Y. (8/19) 


Aug. 12 (letter of notification (2,500 shares of preferred 
stock (par $10) and 2,500 shares of common stock (par 
50c). “To be offered in units of one share of preferred 
and one share of common at $10 per unit. Not under- 
written. Proceeds—For acquisition of rea] estate, erec- 
tion of factory building, purchase of machinery, etc 


Payne Cutlery Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. (8/16): 
July 18 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50c). Underwriter—Greenfield, Lax & Co. 
Offering—To be offered public at $1.875 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—Purchase of W. H. Compton Shear Co. 


Pebble Springs Distilling Co., Peoria (8/26-30) 
July 25 filed 125,000 shares ($1 par) common s‘ock. 
Underwriters—Daniel F. Rice and Co., Chicago. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans, build 
additional facilities and for other corporate purposes. 
Business—Engaged in distilled spirits business. 


cape 

Pep Boys—Manny, Moe & Jack, Philadelphia 

(8/19-23) 

July 16 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters — Newburger & Hano, Philadelphia, and 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Of the 
total, 160,000 shares will be offered publicly and 40,000 
shares will be offered to company employees. Prices—— 
The stock to be sold to the public will be offered at $7.50 
a share. The price to employees will be $6.85 a share. 
Proceeds — Proceeds go to two selling stockholders, 
Maurice L. Strauss, President, and Emanuel Rosenfeld, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. (9/3-13) 
May 9 filed a $7,000,000 15-year 4% debentures due 
April 1, 1961, and $1,242,300 20-year 54% cumulative 
income debentures due Jan. 1, 1964. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Payment of promissory notes aggre- 
gating $8,000,000. For details see issue of May 16. 


Portiand (Ore.) Transit Co. 
June 14 filed $1,250,000 4% convertible debentures due 
June 1, 1966, and 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1); also an additional 128,750 common shares for con- 
version of debentures. Underwriters—First California Co.; 
Scherck, Richter & Co.; Weeden & Co.; Allen & Co., and 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Preceeds—To complete payment 
of purchase price for the capital stock of Portland Trac- 
tion Co. and the properties of the Interurban Railway 
Division of Portland Electric Power Co., working capital, 
etc. Offering price of debentures $105; price of common 
‘to public, $8.25 per share. 


Precision Parts Co. of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
July 5 filed 75,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($10 par). Underwriter—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. and associates. Price by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds—Of the net proceeds, $250,000 will be used to pay 
3% notes held by National Bank of Detroit, $75,000 to 
reimburse treasury for sums spent in acquisition of the 

electrical division plant of the company, $30,000 for con- 
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struction of space for executive offices in the economy 


baler plant, and the balance will be deposited with gen- 
efal funds. 


© Radiaphone Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 168,528 shares ($1 par) 
capital stock. Underwriter—Barbour, Smith and Co., 
Los ‘Angeles. Offering—Price $1.25 a share. For reduc- 
tion of liabilities and increasing working capital. 


® Rainier Air Freight Lines, Inc., Seattle 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 10,168 shares ($1 par) 
common and 21,500 shares of 6% preferred, $1 par. 


Offering—Price $1 a share each. No underwriting. To 
operate air carrier service. 


Reporter Publications, Inc., N. Y. 


July 12 filed 150,000 shares common stock (par 50c): 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co. Offering—Price $3.50 a share. Proceeds—The 
stock is being sold by stockholders who will receive 
proceeds. 


Republic Pictures Corp., New York 


July 31 filed 184,821 shares of $1 cumulative convertible 
preferred ($10 par) and 277,231 shares (50¢ par) com- 
mon stock. Underwriters—Sterling, Grace & Co. Offer- 
ing—To be offered initially in units of one share of pre- 
ferred and 1% shares of common to holders of issuers 
preferred and common stock in the ratio of one unit for 
each 12 shares or preferred and/or common held of 
record. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Initially to 
become part of corporation’s general funds and available 
for any corporate purpose. 


Reynolds Pen Co., Chicago 

May 4 filed 400,.:00 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 100,000 shares are being sold by company and 
300,000 by stockholders. Underwriters—Names by 
amendment. Reported Allen & Co., probable under- 
writer. Offering—Terms by amendment. Proceeds— 
prea _— to the company will be added to working 
capital. 


Rheem Manufacturing Co. (9/16) 


June 26, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Company 
will sell 130,000 shares to the public through the under- 
writers and 70,000 shares to Bethlehem Steel Co. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. Tempora- 
rily postponed. 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va. 


July 2, 1946 filed 50,000 shares of 442% cumulative pre- 
fered stock ($190 par). Underwriters—Scott and String- 
fellow, Richmond, Va. Offering — New preferred is 
offered in exchange for shares of the company’s out- 
standing 6% preferred, on a share for share basis. Such 
holders also will receive a $5 cash payment and accrued 
dividends on the old preferred. Exchange offer expired 
5 p.m. EST Aug. 11. It is expected that unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to underwriters for public offering. 
Price, by amendment. 


@® Ross Aircraft Corp., New York 


Aug. 7 (letter of notification 50,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Offering—Price $5 a share. No underwriting. 
For working capital. 


Rowe Corp., New York (9/3-12) 


July 29 filed 120,000 shares common stock. Underwriters 
—Hayden, Stone & Co. Offering—The selling stockhold- 
ers, who include Robert Z. Greene, President, are offer- 
ing the shares to the public through the underwriters, 
for their own account. Price, by amendment. 


San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co. Inc., New York 
July 24 filed 80,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Dunne & Co., New York. Offering—Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Nat E. Heit, President and 
director, and Harry Preston, board Chairman, Secretary 


and Treasurer, will receive net proceeds as selling s.ock- 
holders. 


Sardik Food Products Corp., N. ¥. (8/23-30) 
May 29 filed 175,000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Underwriter—George F. Breen, New York. Offering— 
Stock will be offered to public at $16 a share with un- 
derwriters receiving a commission of $2 a share. Of the 
total being offered company is selling 155,000 shares and 
the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold by two stock- 
holders. Proceeds—Working capital, purchase equip- 
ment and plant, etc. For details see issue of May 30. 


Schuster (Ed.) & Co., Inc., Milwaukee (8/20) 
July 26 filed 162,600 shares of common ($10 par). Under- 
writers—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. Offering 
price by amendment. Proceeds—Company will receive 
proceeds from 85,000 shares and selling stockholders will 
receive proceeds from 77,600 shares. Company’s proceeds 
will be added to general funds for general corporate 
purposes. 


Scripto, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Aug. 7 filed 25,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumul. converti- 
ble preferred stock and 244,000 shares ($1 par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., At- 
lanta. Price by amendment. Proceeds: Company is sell- 
ing the 25,000 shares of preferred to the underwriters at 
$10 a share and stockholders are selling a minimum of 
220,000 and a maximum of 244,000 shares to the under- 
writers at $5 a share. The registration stated that 24,000 
of the 244,000 shares of common are being reserved for 


a period of four days following the effective date of the 
registration for sale to employees, officers and directors 
at $5 a share. The company also is selling 200,000 stock 
purchase warrants to executives of the company at 50 
cents a warrant. Company will use its proceeds for 
general corporate purposes. 


Seismograph Service Corp., Tulsa (8/-22) 
July 25 filed 140,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago. Price, $12 a share. 
Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from the sale 
of 70,000 shares and selling stockholders will receive pro- 
ceeds from the remaining 70,000 shares. Company will 
use its proceeds for working capital and to reduce a bank 
loan. 


@® Simpson Steel Corp., Azusa, Calif. 


Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 3,363 shares ($10 par) 
series A 5% preferred; 6,581 shares ($10 par) series 3% 
preferred and 6,161 shares ($10 par) common. Offering 
—Price $10 each. Preferred series A is to be exchanged 
dollar for dollar for trade accounts payable; 2,278 shares 
of preferred series B are to be exchanged for assets 
which the corporation is purchasing and the balance is 
to be exchanged dollar for dollar for trade accounts 
payable. The common is to be issued for cash and in 
exchange for assets of a going business, except to the 
extent of 1,161 shares which is being reserved for con- 
version of the preferred series A. The cash received 
from th sale is to be used for working capital. There 
will be no underwriting. 


® Ski-Bike, Inc., Montclair, N. J. (8/16) 

Aug. 9 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares Class B non- 
voting common stock (no par). Underwriter—Robert P. 
Bennett, 240 Reynolds Terrace, Orange, N. J. Price to 
public, $30 per share. Proceeds—Working capital. Busi- 
ness—Manufacture, distribute and sell the Ski-Bike and 
related products. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp. (8/26-30) 
June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.124%2 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied for the redemp- 


tion of outstanding series A convertible preferred stock. 


which are not converted into common stock. Such pro- 
ceeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
facilities in the amount of $600,000; for additional inven- 
tory — to $400,000, and for additional working 
capital. 


Southwestern Public Service Co., Dalias, Texas 
July 24 filed. $20,000,000 of first. mortgage bonds, series 
due 1976. Underwriters—To be supplied by amendment. 
Probable bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Bly.h & Co., Inc. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with other funds, will 
be used to redeem $17,500,000 of 3%% first mortgage 
bonds, due 1974, at 1064%, and to purchase the electric, 
water and ice properties of West Texas Utilities Co. 
located in the northwestern portion of the Texas Pan- 
handle for $2,135,000. 


@ Standard Life Insurance Co. of America (8/29) 
Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 29,110 shares of common 
stock (par $10). To be offered for subscription to stock- 
holders at $10 per share. Rights expire Oct. 1, 1946. 
Unsubscribed shares will be purchased at $10 per share 
by Alfred MacArthur, Chairman and Hyman A. Pierce, 
Executive Vice-President. Proceeds—General corporate 
purposes. 


State Street Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


July 1, 1946 filed $1,750,000 second mortgage 4% non- 
cumulative income bonds, due 1961. Underwriters— 
Roger W. Babson, Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Charles F. 
Ayer. Offering — Company will issue $750,000 of the 
bonds to two banks which hold two first mortgages on 
all of the company’s real estate and the remaining $1,- 
000,000 of the bonds will be offered to the company’s 
stockholders in the ratio of one bond for each unit of 
3% shares of stock held. Unsubscribed shares will be 
sold to underwriters. Price to stockholders $27.50 a 
share and price to underwriters $26.50 a share. Proceeds 
—Company will pay $225,000 to the two banks holding 
its mortgages and the balance will be retained for neces- 
sary repairs to its real estate. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ontario, Can. 


March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for general] 
corporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


Stevens-Arnold Co., Inc., South Boston, Mass. 
July 25 (letter of notification) 3,400 shares of 5% con- 
vertible non-cumulative preferred stock and 11,500 
shares of common stock (no par), 3,000 shares of which 
will be purchased by O’Connell & Co. for investment 
and not distribution. Underwriter—O’Connell & Co., 
Boston. Offering—Prices, $25 a share for the preferred 
and $2 a share for the common. Proceeds—For working 
capital. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. (8/29-30) 
July 17 filed 197,500 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering—The offering 
represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 
holders. Indefinitely postponed. 


Sun Chemical Corp., New York 


July 31 filed $4,000,000 234% sinking fund debentures, 
due Aug. 1, 1966. Underwriter—Shields & Co. Price by 
amendment, Proceeds—Net proceeds to be used in part 
to redeem 19,000 shares of outstanding $4.50 preferred 
stock, Series A, 1,050 at the sinking fund redemption 
price of $103.50 and the remaining 17,950 at the optional 
redemption price of. $106.50 a share, plus accrued divi- 
dends in each case. The balance of the net proceeds will 
be added to general funds. 


Tayior-Graves, Inc., Saybrook, Conn. (9/3-6)' 
July 12 (letter of notification) 44,300 shares of ($5 par) 
cumulative convertible preferred stock and 44,300 shares 
common stock (par 50c). Offering—Price $6 a share for 
preferred and 75 cents a share for common, Underwriter 
—Amos Treat & Co. Proceeds—For payment of notes, 
mortgages and for general corporate purposes. 


Tele-Tone Radio Corp., New York 


Aug. 1 filed 210,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Underwriters—Hirsch & Co. Offering—-Com- 
pany is offering 75,000 of the shares registered. Eleven 
stockholders are selling 135,000 issued and outstanding 
shares, for their own account. Offering—Price $6.75 a 
share. Options—Selling stockholders are also selling to 
the underwriters at 7 cents per option warrant options to 
purchase 18,000 shares of the issued and outstanding 
common owned by them. They are also selling to Hall- 
garten & Co., for $1,500, plus $360 as a contribution 
toward the expenses of issuance, options to purchase an 
additional 18,000 shares of the issued and outstanding 
common. Proceeds—Net proceeds for the sale of com- 
pany’s 75,000 shares will be used for increasing working 
capital, with a view to entering the Frequency Modula- 
tion and Television fields at an advantageous time. 


® Temprite Products Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 3,908 shares (no par) 
common. Offering—Price $10 a share. Ne underwrit- 
ing. For additional working capital. 


* Tobin Packing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares (no par) 
common. Offering—Price $25 a share. No underwrit- 
ing. For additional working capital. 


a Power & Light Co., Escanaba, 
ch. 

July 18 (letter of notification) 5,500 shares of 44%4% first 
preferred stock series B ($50 par). Offering price, $50 
a share. Underwriter—First of Michigan Corp., Detroit, 
Proceeds—For enlargements and improvements of power 
plant facilities. 


Velvet Freeze, Inc. 


July 24 filed 203,500 shares of stock which are to be sold 
for the account of certain stockholders. Underwriters— 
Sherck, Richter & Co., and Straus & Blosser. Offering— 
Of the total, 200,000 shares will be sold through the 
underwriting group at $8.50 a share, and 3,500 shares 
will be offered to certain employees at $7.50 a share. 


Virginia Dare Stores Corp., N. Y. (8/19-23) 
July 3 filed 90,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, ($10 par). Underwriters—Newburger 
& Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., and D. Gleich Co. 
Offering—Underwriters propose to offer the shares in 
part to the public and the balance to certain dealers, 
among whom any underwriter may be included, at the 
public offering price, less certain concessions. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—It is presently anticipated that 
$437,500 will be used to acquire the capital stock of Wil- 
liams Stores, Inc., and Levitt Millinery Co. The bal- 
ance will be applied to general corporate purposes. 
Issue temporarily postponed. 


@® Vokar Corp., Dexter, Mich. 

Aug. 6 (leter of notification) 83,095 shares ($1 par) 
common. Offering—Price $3 a share. Underwriting— 
Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn. For reimbursement of 
treasury and additional capital. 


® Wailes-Bageman, Inc., Vernon, Calif. 


Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares (no par) 
common and 27,400 shares of cumulative 6% preferred 
stock. Offering—Price $1 a share of common and $10 a 
share of preferred. No underwriting. For acquisition 
of manufacturing plant. 


Weetamoe Corp., Nashua, N. H. (9/3-13) 


July 15 filed 200,000 shares ($25 par) $1.20 cumulative 
pfd. stock, 100,000 shares of ($1 par) convertible stock 
and 650,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Underwriters 
—Blair & Co., Inc., Reynolds & Co., New York and Max- 
well, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Offering—The pre- 
ferred and convertible stocks will be offered in units of 
one share of preferred and one-half share of convertible. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Weetamoe Corp. (Name 
to be changed to Nashua Manufacturing Co. prior to 
effective date of registration) was incorporated June 27, 
1946 to acquire the operating properties and certain 
other assets of Nashua Manufacturing Co. which was 
incorporated in 1823. The new company was organized 
at the instance of Textron, Inc., and is wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Textron Mills, Inc., which are promoters of 
the new company. Net proceeds, together with $2,300,000 
representing the proceeds from the sale of 50,000 shares 
of convertible stock to the underwriters and 525,000 
shares of convertible stock to Textron, Inc.. at $4 a share, 
will be used as follows: approximately $13,000,000 for 
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payment of a portion of the purchase price of the assets 
to be acquired from the old company, about $100,000 for 
organization expenses, and about $1,100,000 for working 
capital. 


® Wellington Manor, Inc., La Plata, Md. 

Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 600 shares 6% ($100 par) 
preferred and 900 shares (no par) common. Being 
offered on behalf of stockholders. Offering—Price $100 
a share of preferred. Price of common not stated. No 
underwriting. For development of real estate. 


® Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(9/3-6) 


Aug. 14 filled $30,000,000 of debentures, due 1971, and 
1,647,037 shares ($12.50 par) common. Underwriter— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—The debentures will be 


offered to the public while the common stock will be 
offered for subscription to holders of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and common stock of record Sept. 10 in 
ratio of 4% share for each share of common or preferred 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to underwriters. 
Prices—By amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
to finance part of the company’s plant expansion and 
rearrangement program for increased working capital. 
Business—Manufacture of electrical apparatus and appli- 
ances. 


West Virginia Water Service Co. 
Aug. 6 filed 46,400 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—Shea & Co., Boston. Price, by amendment. 
Proceeds—Shea & Co. is selling 26,400 shares for its own 
account and the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold 


by Allen & Co., New York, with Shea as underwriter. 


@ Wheeler (W. H.) Inc., New York 


Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 1,340 shares ($100 par) 
preferred and 1,340 shares (no par) common. Offering— 
Price $105 a unit consisting of one share of preferred 
and one share of common. No underwriting. For work- 
ing capital. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 


May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 
The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Proceeds— 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and part by pref- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributel to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 





Prospective Security Offerings 





(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


@® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





Air Commuting, Inc. 


July 16 possibility of same new financing seen if the 
Civil Aeronautical Board approves recommendations 
made by two of its examiners of company’s plan to es- 
tablish an extensive airplane commuting service radiat- 
ing over the New York City metropolitan area of West- 
chester County, New Jersey, Staten Island, Long Island 
and Connecticut. 


® Airborne Cargo Lines, New York 


Aug. 12 with change of name from, Hoosier Air Freight 
Corp. additional financing for purchase of additional 
planes expected, with Greenfield Lax & Co. Inc. as un- 
derwriters. 


® American Anglo Transvaal Corp. 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. and Lazard Freres & Co. 
agnounced Aug. 13 that they are forming the American 
Anglo-Transvaal Corp., a $20,000,000 company, for the 
further expansion of mining and industrial activities in 
the Union of South Africa. The two New York concerns 
have invited Lazard Brothers & Co. and J. Henry 
Schroeder & Co., both of London, to participate in the 
subscription of an initial capital of $9,000,000 for the new 
company. Operations of the new company will be man- 
aged by the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Investment 
Co., Ltd., under the general direction of the board of di- 
rectors of American Anglo-Transvaal, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the New York, London and South African 
interests. 


American Bosch Corp. 

April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on 535,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
stock of the corporation. Probable bidders include 
Giore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc.. and Merrill Lynch. Pierce. Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). The Wallenberg financial interests 
of Sweden, owners of the stock now vested in Alien 
Property Custodian, have brought suit to recover the 
stock or the proceeds thereof. 


American Brake Shoe Co., New York 


July 18 company is planning to offer 199,101 additional 
shares of common stock about Sept. 20. Proceeds from 
this issue are to be used principally to finance the com- 
pany’s plant expansion program. Unless present plans 
are changed common stockholders will be entitled to 
subscribe for additional shares of common stock at $35 


per share on the basis of one additional share for each 


four shares held. The proposed record date for the 
determination of common stockholders entitled to re- 


ceive rights is Sept. 11 and they will have approximately 
30 days from Sept. 20 in which to exercise their sub- 
scription rights. 


American Clay Forging Co. 
July 14 stockholders voted a $275,000 bond issue to fi- 
mance an expansion program at the Tiffin, O., plant and 
to build a new one in Tyler, Tex. 


American Power & Light Co. 

Aug. 7 reported company expects to file with the SEC 
in near future a plan for retirement of its preferred 
stocks which would include the sale at competitive bid- 
ding of 15% of the common stock of each of the follow- 
ing subsidiary companies: Florida Power & Light Co., 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co., Minnesota Power & Light 
Co., Montana Power Co. and Texas Utilities Co. 


American Progressive Health Insur. Co., N. Y. 


July 10 (letter of notification) expected to be filed at 
early date for 60,000 shares of convertible preferred 
stock, with B. G. Cantor & Co. as underwriter. 


@® Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co. 


Aug. 26 stockholders will vote on plan which provides 
for changing each share of outstanding common stock 
(no par) into four shares of $1 par value. Company 
would then have outstanding 340,000 shares of common 
stock. In addition, company proposes to create a new 
issue of 110,000 additional shares of common stock and 
40,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock ($50 par), 
which will be offered for sale through underwriters. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 


July 9 the offering of 1,150,000 shares of common stock 
(now owned by American Gas & Electric Co., parent) 
seems probable in the fali, in compliance with the Utility 
Holding Company Act. Probable bidders include Mellon 
Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 


May 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
company’s indebtedness from time to time by additional 
amounts not in excess of $50,000,000 in aggregate. The 
purpose of the plan, it was said, is to place the company 
in a position to fund bank loans, add to working capital 
and to provide funds for capital expenditures. Probable 
underwriters include Smith, Barney & Co. 


® Baltimore & Ohio RR. 


Aug. 14 the company asked the I.C.C. to free it from a 
restraint which prevents it from selling its stock hold- 
ings in three railroads. In 1931, the B. & O. was author- 
ized to acquire 250,000 shares of capital stock of the 
Alton RR., since declared by the I.C.C. to be without 
value. The B. & O. meantime also bought stock of the 
Joliet & Chicago RR., Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago 
RR., and Louisiana & Missouri RR. leased Alton lines. 
A provision made by the I.C.C. at the time the B. & O. 
acquired the stock prevents the company from selling, 
pledging, repledging, or otherwise disposing of these 
holdings. The B. & O. has informed the I.C.C. the stocks 
were initially acquired for “strategic” and investment 
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purposes, but now have only investment value to the 
company. The holdings it plans to dispose of are: (a) 
Joliet & Chicago guaranteed 7% stock, 7,413 shares; (b) 
Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago guaranteed 6% pre- 
ferred stock, 3,617 shares; guaranteed 7% stock, 23 
shares; (c) Louisiana & Missouri River guaranteed 7% 
stock, 1,576 shares, 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. 

June 22 it was reported that one effect of the railroad 
freight rate adjustment is expected to be a stimulation 
of bond refundings. Among the roads whose refinancing 
programs may then crystallize, the Baltimore & Ohio is 
named as a leading prospect, now that all barriers to 
the consummation of its $500,000,000 debt adjustment 
plan have been eliminated. Other portions of the debt 
now thought to be attractive possibilities for a refinanc- 
ing operation besides the $76,900,000 of first mortgage 
4s and the $67,800,000 first mortgage 5s. There are 
$37,200,000 of Southwestern Division 5% bonds, $36,800,- 
000 Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & Western 4s, and $10,000,000 
Toledo-Cincinnati Division mortgage series A 4s. Prob- 
able bidders, if refunding operations crystallize, are 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 

April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com- 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


“Big’”’ and “Little Inch’’ Pipelines 

Leading natural gas producers were amongst the 16 
bidders who submitted bids to the War Assets Adminis- 
tration for the “Big” and “Little Inch” pipelines con- 
structed during the war by the government at a cost of 
about $145,000,000. E. Holley Poe, head of natural gas 
consultants, and his associates offered to (1) rent the 
lines for 40 years at $6,500,000 a year—a total of $260,- 
000,000—or (2) purchase the lines for $80,000,000 with 
“a potential additional deferred payment of $20,000,000, 
depending upon the gas carried by the lines.” It also 
was said that the banking firm of Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inec., would head a group of underwriters for the public 
offering of stock incidental to the financing. 

The Big Inch Natural Gas Transmission Co., of which 
Robert J. Bulkley, former United States Senator from 
Ohio and sponsor of the Natural Gas Act, is President, 
offered to pay $85,000,000 cash for the lines. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Otis & Co., it is said, would head 
the syndicate which would underwrite the securities. 

Both offers agreed to maintain the lines for immediate 
reconversion to oil delivery in case of a national emer- 
gency. 


Boston Store, Chicago 
July 15 ownership of the Boston Store changed hands 
formally when a syndicate headed by Edgar L. Schnadig, 
Chicago, purchased all of the capital stock of the operat- 
ing company, the Boston Store of Chicago, Inc., and cer 
tain real estate rights for $14,000,000. Funds for the 
purchase, in addition to the syndicate’s own money, 
were furnished by a secured loan of $3,500,000 from 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., a long term loan of $1,- 
500,000 from the First National Bank, Chicago, and $5,- 
000,000 in a short-term loan from the Union Securities 
Co., New York. To retire the short term loan the com- 
pany, it is said will issue preferred and common shares 
to be sold publicly through a syndicate headed by Paul 
H. Davis & Co., Chicago and Stroud & Co., Philadelphia. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
shares of common stock when and if new capital is 
needed. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks. 
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® Buckeye Incubator Co. 


Aug. 20 stockholders will vote on increasing authorized 
common from 250,000 to 300,000 shares (par $2). The 
additional 50,000 shares would be offered for sale sub- 
ject to preemptive rights of stockholders, at such times 
and in such amounts as determined by directors. 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
June 26 it was reported that a refunding of the $21,- 
400,000 first mortgage 4% series A bonds of 1965 is seen 
as a possibility. Probable bidders include Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


® Carolina Power & Light Co. 


Aug. 8 Electric Bond & Share Co. will probably offer 
420,000 shares of Carolina Power & Light Co. common 
stock for sale at competitive bidding, which will shortly 
accrue to Bond & Share pursuant to the plan for disso- 
lution of National Power & Light Co. Probable bidders 
include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., 
W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); by Smith, Barney & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 


Central & Southwest Corp. Pree 
Pursuant to plan of Central & South West Utilities Co. 
and American Public Service Co. approved by the SEC 
a sufficient number of shares of Cent-al & Southwest 
Corp., the new company, would be sold at competitive 
bidding to provide funds, not otherwise suppued, to 
retire outstanding preferred stocks of Central and 
American. Possible bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). 


Centrai Soya Co., Inc. 

It is expected that after distribution of 1% additional 
shares of common for each share now held the remain- 
ing 90,000 unissued shares will be offered for sale to 
stockholders through subscription warrants. Directors 
have in mind issuing 20-year debentures to retire the 
company’s 3%% debentures and its five-year term bank 
Joans, and to increasé funds for working capital and 
mlant expansion. Probable underwriters of new securi- 
ties include Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Century Manufacturing & Instrument Co. . 
May 29 reported Estes, Snyder & Co., may underwrite 
offering of common stock following merger of Century 
and Continental Geophysical Service Co. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

June 18 reported that probably one of the early devel- 
opments when and if the merger of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. and the Pere Marquetie Ry. is approved will be 
‘a refunding operation to take in the debt of both roads. 
C. & O., it is expected, will take steps to refinance the 
refunding and improvement 34s, due in 1996, of which 
$37,500,000 series D and $27,600,000 series E were out- 
standing at the close of 1945. The Pere Marquette has 
outstanding $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%s, series D, 
‘due in 1980. At the ICC hearings in April on the merger 
proposal, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
tthe Pere Marquette issue would be undertaken promptly 
following consummation of the merger. 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Issuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon first 
wmortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
ibe used to redeem first mortvave 4% bonds 1094. 
‘is expected to be postponed until late this year. Earlier 
plans were for the retirement of the bonds July 1. 
Three investment banking groups were set up to enter 
‘competition for any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Mellon Securities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 


Inc. cee ee — 


Cities Service Co., New York 


July 17 it is suggested that when and if the outstand- 
ing debt is retired through proceeds of its utility equities, 
that preferred stockholders might be offered a new 4% 
preferred in exchange for the old issues, in the amount 
of call prices plus arrears (approximately $113,486,250). 


Citizens Utilities Co. 


July 24 company is negotiating with investment bankers 
relative to the sale of a new long-term first mortgage 
bond issue, with which to retire $4,200,000 bank loan 
obtained to retire the 542% bonds of 1948, called for re- 
demption Sept. 1, 1946. 


@® Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


Oct. 8 stockholders will vote on a write-down of about 
$162,500,000 in stated value of common stock from $34 to 
$20 a share and on creating a new class of preferred, of 
which 2,200,000 shares are to be sold to replace present 
$5 preferred. If approved these steps would be under- 
taken after completion of $290,000,000 bond refunding. 
Probable bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
July 3 company formally submitted to the New York 
WPublic Service Commission its plan to issue $290,000,000 
«wf new mortgage bonds as part of a plan to redeem 
$304,240,000 of callable mortgage bonds and debentures 
and $15,869,000 of non-callable mortgage bonds due in 
1948 and 1949—a total of $320,109,000 of long-term debt. 
The $290,000,000 of new mortgage bonds would be sold 
by bidding in three separate issues in rapid succession, 
the first two to be $100,000,000 each and the third for 
$90,000,000. After issuing the first series the company 
would then call its $179,240,000 of callable mortgage 
bonds and obtain discharge of mortgages covering $15,- 


869,000 of non-callable bonds. In another part of the 
plan the company proposes to refinance the outstanding 
2,188,890 shares of $5 cumulative preferred stock. Prob- 
able bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only), and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Continental Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago 
June 20 stockholders voted to create a new issue 
of 5% convertible preferred stock which will be offered 
in exchange on a share-for-share basis for 7% preferred 
stock. All the 7% stock which is not exchanged will be 
redeemed on July 1 at $105. Each share of new stock 
will be convertible into two and a half shares of com- 
mon. 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 342s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. 

September 5 stockholders will consider a plan to create 
a new Class of non-participating preferred stock, $3 cum- 
ulative and junior to the present $3 cumulative partici- 
pating preferred in respect to both dividends and assets. 
It is planned to offer present preferred stockholders an 
opportunity to exchange their shares for shares of such 
new preferred and class B common stock on the basis of 
one share of new preferred and one share of class B com- 
mon for each share of outstanding $3 cumulative partici- 
pating preferred. 


Dow Chemical Co. 


August 6 company has authorized new plants and addi- 
tions costing an estimated $40,000,000 over the next 
three or four years. Probable underwriters of any new 
issues include Smith Barney & Co. 


® Dumont Electric Co. 


Aug. 14 reported company planning additional financing 
with First Colony Corp. as underwriter. 


Ekco Products Co. 


Sept. 6 stockholders will consider a plan to create a 
new issue of $7,500,000 preferred stock and to increase 
authorized common stock from 750,000 to 1,500,000 shares 
to permit a two-for-one split of outstanding common 
stock. It is proposed to offer publicly $6,000,000 of new 
convertible preferred and 40,000 new common shares. 
Union Securities Corp. is expected to head the under- 
writing group. Part of the proceeds from the financing 
will be used to retire 442% preferred stock at $110 a 
share, and the remainder will be added to general funds 
to replace amounts spent for new plants and equipment. 


Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
May 3 company filed application with the Arkansas P. S. 
Commission for authority to issue $2,000,000 2%% first 
mortgage bonds due in 1976. Proceeds would be used for 
additions and improvements to the company’s properties 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Shields & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


Engineering & Research Corp. 


June 14 reported company, manufacturer of air coupes, 
coniemplates the issuance of 300,000 shares of common 
stock, with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. as underwriters. 


@® Espey Manufacturing Co., Inc., N. Y. 

Aug. 9 expected early filing (by notification) of 59,500 
shares (par $1) common stock. Offering at $5 per share 
expected at end of Aug. with B. G. Cantor & Co. as 
underwriter. Company is an 18-year old radio manu- 
facturer. It manufactures radios under private brand 
names, i.e. Macy’s, Bloomingdales, Spiegel, &c. 


Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, S. A. 


July 27 company announced agreement to acquire con- 
trol of two Cuban Airlines. Stockholders will vote Aug. 
16 on increasing authorized common from 1,000,000 shares 
to 2,000,000 shares (par $1). Probable public offering of 
over 300,000 shares with Van Alstyne Noel & Co. as 
underwriters. 


Federal Light & Traction Co. 


An application proposing the merger of four New Mex- 
ico subsidiaries of Federal has been filed with the SEC. 
Under the plan, New Mexico Power Co., Las Vegas 
Light & Power Co. and Deming Ice & Electric Co., would 
be merged into Albuquerque Gas & Electric Co. Albu- 
querque’s name would be changed to Public Service Co. 
of New Mexico. The merged company would have 524,- 
903 shares ($7 par) common stock, all held by Federal, 
which now owns all the common stock of the subsidi- 
aries. The number of common shares resulting from 
the merger equals the number of Federal common shares 
outstanding. Public offering of stock expected. Prob- 
able bidders include E. H. Rollins & Sons; Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co., Inc. Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Otis & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Feltman & Curme Shoe Stores, Inc. 
July 17, the merger of the Utah subsidiary of Felt- 
man & Curme Shoe Stores, Inc., into the parent com- 
pany has been approved by stockholders at a special 
meeting in Chicago. Holders also voted to replace the 
company’s $7 cumulative preferred stock, of which 13,465 
shares are outstanding, with a new 5% ($50 par) eumula- 
tive preferred issue. Preferred holders will receive one 
share of the new stock plus five shares of common for 


each preferred share. All common stock of the sub- 


sidiary, wholly owned by the parent firm, will be 
canceled. 


® Flagstaff Foods 


Aug. 14 company plans sale of 125,000 shares ($10 par) 
convertible preferred and 60,000 shares of common stock. 
Proceeds of preferred will be used to further along com- 
pany’s program of expansion which recently included 
the acquisition of three additional wholesale grocery con- 
cerns. Sale of common stock will be the initial distribu- 
tion of securities of this previously privately held con- 
cern in more than 40 years. It is expected that Luck- 
hurst & Co., Inc. will head the syndicate of underwrit- 
ers handling the issue. 


Fresh Dry Foods Inc., Columbia, S. C. 
May 29 reported a registration statement covering 650,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). Expected to be 
filed at an early date with Newkirk & Co., New York, as 
principal underwriters. Public offering price about $5 
per share. 


General Telephone Corp., New York 
April 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
cate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in- 
curring debt for capital purposes without specific stock- 
holders’ approval. Stockholders also approved amend- 
ment to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares 


Probable bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 


Goldring Merchandising Co. 


May 28 reported prospective financing being discussed 
rele Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, as under- 
writers. 


Gordon Foods, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


July 29 reported company plans the sale of 20,000 
shares of convertible preferred stock and 100,000 shares 
of common stock, with Johnson, Lemon & Co. and Allen 
& Co. as underwriters. 


Grand Union Co. 


May 23 reported directors giving careful consideration 
to a splitup of common shares and issuance of additional 
new stock, but it is likely that no action will be taken 
before September. The management, it is said, is now 
making an exhaustive budget study to determine what 
additional capital will be needed to finance an expansion 
program. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 


May 24 in connection with plan of dissolution of Engin- 
eers Public Service Co. part one of the plan calls for 
reclassification of common stocks of two subsidiaries, 
Gulf States Utilities Co. and El Paso Electric Co., and for 
their distribution to Engineers common stockholders. 
The Gulf States Utilities stock would be distributed 
through issuance of rights. 


Hartford (Conn.) Gas Co. 


August 6 company’s application to issue $1,000,000 short 
term notes to be used for capital expenditures has the 
approval of the Connecticut P. U. Commission. Company 
states that before maturity of notes Sept. 1, 1949 it plans 
permanent financing and funding of the notes. 


@ Henke & Pillot, Inc. 


Aug. 7 company advised that it will probably do some 
financial in the near future but that no definite plan 
has as yet been formulated. 


Hollander (A.) & Son, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Stockholders will vote sometime in August on splitting 
common stock 2-for-1 and on authorizing an issue of 
$1,500,000 convertible preferred stock. Probable under- 
writer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


Iliinois Power Co., Decatur, III. 


July 2 company has filed a recapitalization plan with SEC 
pursuant to Section (11) E of the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. The plan differs in one essential from the 
financing application filed with the Commission last 
April. It calls for complete cancellation of the interest 
held in the company by its statutory parents, North 
American Co. and North American Light & Power Co, 
These holdings comprise stock, dividend arrears certifi- 
cates, Central Terminal Co. notes and warrants to pur- 
chase an additional 300,000 Illinois Power common shares, 
The plan follows the financing application in providing 
for issuance of $10,000,000 of new preferred stock to raise 
funds for paying off the $11,596,680 of dividend arrears 
certificates and in calling the existing $24,175,000 pre- 
ferred stock for redemption in order to force its con- 
version into common on a basis of two shares for one, 
An underwriting will be arranged for the conversion in 
order to sell the amount of common stock needed to pay 
off the preferred not tendered for conversion, Probable 
underwriters include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Power & Light Co. 
April 24 it was reported that company probably will 
replace its $32,000,000 first 3%4s due May 1, 1970, with 
new lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


International Dress Co. 
June 26 it was reported that company is planning some 
new financing. Otis & Co. reported as probable under- 
writer. 


(Continued on page 930) 
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Interstate Power Co. (Del.) 

May 21 pursuant to amended plan filed with SEC com- 
pany proposes to sell through competitive bidding $20,- 
000,000 new first mortgage bonds and such number of 
3,000,000 common shares as may be necessary to enable 
the company to carry out the provisions of the amended 
plan. Probable bidders include the First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. (stock only). 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
July 9 it was reported that company may in near future 
refund its outstanding $38,000,000 bonds and 40,000 shares 
of preferred stock, with securities carrying lower coupon 
and dividend rates. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); The First Boston Corp.; 
Mellon Securities Corp.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


Kansas Power & Light Co., Topeka, Kan. 
May 31 reported company probably will replace out- 
standing bonds and preferred stock with new lower cost 
securities. Probable bidders if securities are sold in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); The First 
Boston ‘Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder Peabody & Co.; 
Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.). 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 

August 6 reported negotiations are under way between 
certain stockholders of Keystone and a group of secur- 
ities firms headed by The First Boston Corp. for’ public 
sale of 182,316 shares of Keystone stock held by the 
former group. The stock is understood to represent hold- 
ings of W. H. Sommer, former President of Keystone, 
and of Forest Park Home Foundation, a charitable or- 
ganization. 


@ Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Aug. 9 stockholders approved an increase in authorized 
common stock from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares and a 
two-for-one split in outstanding shares. On completion 
of split-up, 1,800,480 shares would remain for use in fu- 
ture financing. Stockholders also authorized a new issue 
of 125,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock to be subor- 
dinated to the present 44% % cumulative preferred as long 
as any such stock remains outstanding. The additional 
common stock may be offered for sale later this year in 
connection with the company’s expansion. program. Prob- 
able underwriters include Lehman Brothers, First Wis- 
consin Co. and Hallgarten & Co. 


Kingdom of the Netherlands 


July 11 it was stated that the forthcoming $50,000,000 
bond issue to be floated by the Netherlands Government 
in the American market by a syndicate of investment 
banking houses headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. will carry 
an interest rate of 342% and will run 25 years. Although 
it was intended to file the issue with the SEC the week 
of July 19, the filing has been delayed due to unsettled 
market conditions. 


Koppitz-Melchers, Inc. 


July 5 reported company will shortly offer to its share- 
holders 128,697 common shares at $1 a share. Stock- 
holders will have the right to purchase three shares for 
every 25 owned as of June 27. 


@ Lytton’s, Henry C. Lytton & Co. 


Aug. 28 stockholders will vote on authorizing an increase 
in capital stock from 500,000 to 1,100,000 shares. Of the 
proposed shares, 100,000 would be preferred stock (no 
par) and the balance common stock. The proposed in- 
crease will permit a public offering of 50,000 shares of 
the new preferred, the proceeds of which will be used 
for expansion purposes. Probable underwriter, Brails- 
ford & Co. 


Magma Copper Co. 


Aug. 29 stockholders will vote on increasing the auth- 
orized capital shares to 1,200,000 from 410,000. Of the 
additional 790,000 sharés, between 200,000 and 250,000 
shares will be offered to stockholders at prices and 
amounts to be determined by directors. The purpose of 
the financing is to provide for development and equip- 
ment of the company’s large low-grade San Manuel 
copper ore body in Arizona. 


May Hosiery Millis, Nashville, Tenn. 
July 29 rumored the sale of some 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock planned by certain stockholders, with Weil 
& Co. and Allen & Co. as probable underwriters. 


Mid-Valley Distilling Corp., Archbald, Pa. 
August 7 company expects to file a registration statement 
in near future covering an issue of stock, with E. F. Gil- 
lespie & Co., New York, as underwriter. The proposed 
offering under Regulation A Filing has been withdrawn. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

July 18 SEC will hold hearing on the proposal to change 
its authorized and outstanding common stock from a par 
value of $50 a share to $12 a share and increase the 
number of authorized common shares from 260,000 to 
1,150,000 shares, and incidental transactions. The pro- 
posed transactions are steps in a general program of 
American Light & Traction Co., the parent company, to 
effect compliance with the Holding Company Act’s pro- 
visions, which will ultimately result in the liquidation 
of that company and the distribution of its assets. 


® Montreal, City of (8/22) 


Bids for the purchase as a whole of an issue of $47,835,- 
000 serial Debentures (payable in United States cur- 
rency), dated Aug. 1, 1946 and maturing in installments 
from Nov. 1, 1947, through Nov. 1, 1975, will be received 
at the office of the Executive Committee, City Hall, 
Montreal 1, P. Q., Canada, up to 11 A.M., EDST, on Aug. 
22. Probable bidders include Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. and Dominion Securities Corp. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Glore, Forgan & 
Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Blyth & Co. Inc., and 
Shields & Co, (jointly). 


® National Blouse Co. 


Aug. 14 reported company planning sale of common stock 
with First Colony Corp. as underwriter. 


National Container Corp. 


May 23 it was reported that company may refund its 
outstanding $4,300,000, 5% debentures due 1959 later this 
year with new lower-cost securities. Probable under- 
writers Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


National Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


June 11 company filed with SEC a voluntary plan of 
simplification and recapitalization calling for retirement 
of the company’s entire funded indebtedness through a 
series of financing operations. The plan provides, initi- 
ally, for redemption of the presently outstanding 5% 
first lien collateral trust bonds by using the proceeds 
of a new $2,100,000 secured bank loan, and the repay- 
ment of this bank loan with funds to be received by 
the corporation as a result of the refunding of the bonds 
of its wholly-owned subsidiaries—National Utilities Co. 
of Michigan, and Industrial Gas Corp. of Ohio. The new 
$980,000 first mortgage 3% bonds of the Michigan sub- 
sidiary would be sold privately at par and accrued inter- 
est through an investment group consisting of Battles 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia; G. H. Walker & Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Smith, Landeryou & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Under the plan, National Gas & Electric also would 
dispose of its holdings in Nor.hern Indiana Fuel & 
Light Co. 


Neisner Brothers, Inc. 


July 30, in addition to the declaration of an increased 
dividend on the common stock, directors voted July 30 
to recommend to stockholders an increase in the author- 
ized capital shares from 400,000, of which 206,000 are 
now outstanding, to 2,000,000, paving the way for a 
3-for-1 split-up. The rest of the unissued common stock 
would be used for corporate purposes. A special meeting 
of common stockholders will be held about Sept. 1. 


New York Ontario & Western Ry. 


July 29 company asked the ICC for authority to issue 
$2,600,000 of 3% equipment trust certificates. Proceeds 
will be used to help pay for four diesel-electric freight 
locomotives and 23 diesel-electric switching locomotives. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 


August 6 a revised refunding plan has been filed with 
the New York P. S. Commission which contemplates 
refunding the 334% bonds with an equal face amount of 
new bonds and the issuance of $15,000,000 new preferred 
stock of which $12,000,000 is to replace a like amount of 
preferred now outstanding. 


® Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


Aug. 12 the Federal court for the District of Delaware 
has approved the plan of reorganization for the Midland 
Vtilities Co. and Midland Realization Co. The approval 
makes effective partial liquidating dividends of 14/10 
shares of common stock of Northern Indiana, for each 
share of capital stock of Midland Utilities and a dividend 
of 134 shares of Northern Indiana for each share of Mid- 
land Realization. Following the distribution, Midland 
Realization will have remaining 177,262 shares and Mid- 
land Utilities, 54,395 shares of Northern Indiana. These 
will be offered for sale at competitive bidding along 
with 146,924 shares of Northern Indiana which Middle 
West Corp. will receive on its holding of Midland Reali- 
zation common. Public offerings will total 378,581 shares 
of Northern Indiana. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
April 17 reported that company has under consideration 
the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 3%s with issue 
of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 
— Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 
Oo. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
414% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidders, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


@® Northern Pacific Railway (8/29) 

Bids for the purchase of $2,100,000 conditional sales 
agreement notes will be received at office of company, 
176 East 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn., 12 noon, CST, Aug. 29, 
the interest rate to be specified in the bid. 


Ohio Public Service Co. 
May 28 it was reported that early sale by Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. of its common stock holdings of Ohio 
Public Service Co. was probable following the virtual 
completion of the refunding program of this subsidiary, 


This is one of the few remaining steps prior to com- 
plete divorcement of the Cities Service Co. from the 
utility field in compliance with the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 


Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas .& 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ' & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. 
June 7 directors auinorized the management to prepare 
plans for refunding the corporation’s 200,000 shares (no- 


. par) cumulative $5 dividend preferred. Blyth & Co. will 


probably be underwriters. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
July 25 company applied to California Railroad Com- 
mission for authority to issue $75,000,000 40-year deben- 
tures and to sell 328,125 shares (par $100) common stock, 
the latter to be offered for subscription to preferred and 
common stockholders pro rata. Debentures are to be 
sold competitively with Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., as probable bidders. 


Portiand General Electric Co. 


July 9 it was stated that the 236,819 shares of common 
stock (now owned by Portland Electric Power Co., 
parent) may be publicly offered later this year, in com- 
pliance with the Utility Holding Company Act. Prob- 
able bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service ‘Co. 

April 19 the company petitioned the Misseuri Public 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, but 
ilmuuvea Originally to $v,00U,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


Savoy Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


July i stockholders increased authorized common from 
150,000 shares (par $5) to 300,000 shares (par 25c). 
Shareholders will receive rights to subscribe to 100,000 
shares at not less than $2.50 a share. Remaining shares 
will be optioned to directors at same price. 


®@ Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Aug. 14 company plans early registration of $10,000,000 
of preferred stock and 150,000 additional shares of com- 
mon. Morgan Stanley & Co. will head the underwriters. 


® Seamprufe, Inc. 


Aug. 14 reported company, manufacturer of women’s 
underwear, planning sale of preferred stock with First 
Colony Corp. as underwriter. 


Southern Co., New York 


The Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp.) proposes to sell for cash (when 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes effec- 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, to 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and new 
construction. 


Southern Electric System, Inc. 


May 10 pursuant to substitute plan for retirement of 
preferred stocks of Electric Power & Light Corp., filed 
with SEC common stockholders of Electric Power & 


. Light Corp., would be given rights to subscribe to United 


Gas Corp. common stock and stock of the new holding 
company Southern Electric System, Inc. The latter com- 
pany would be formed to hold the stocks of Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. 


@® Southern Railway (9/4) 


Bids for the purchase of $7,880,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates series LL, dated Sept. 15, 1946 and due in 10 
equal annual installments from Sept. 15, 1947, will be 
received at company’s office, room 2018, 70 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y., up to 12 noon, EDST, Sept. 4. The 
dividend rate must be specified in the bid. 


® Standard Brands, Inc. 


Oct. 2 stockholders will vote on authorizing a new class 
of preferred stock. If proposal is approved, it is ex- 
pected that an initial series of new preferred stock will 
be issued for the purpose of refunding 200,000 outstand- 
ing shares of $4.50 dividend (no par) preferred. Prob- 
able underwriter Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Stetson (John B.) Co., Philadelphia 
July 5 company was reported negotiating for the pur- 
chase of Mallory Hat Co. This transaction and other 
phases of the company’s expansion program will, it is 
said, necessitate a long-term loan of $2,500,000. 


Textron, Inc. 


August 1 stockholders will vote on approving an increase 
in the authorized common stock from 1,700,000 to 4,000,- 
000 shares, split the common on a two-for-one basis, and 
reduce the authorized convertible preferred stock from 
500,000 to the 200,000 shares now outstanding. Directors 
also would be empowered to sell common stock for cash, 
services or property, at their discretion. Probable un- 
derwriter, Blair & Co. foal 
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Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co. 


August 29 stockholders of Thatcher Mfg. will vote on 
changing name to Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co. and increase 
authorized capital stock from 750,000 shares (no par) to 
1,500,000 shares (par $5) and exchange two ojd shares 
fer one new. If conditions warrant, company intends to 
make a public offering of from 50,000 to 75,000 common 
shares later this year. Negotiations for underwriting 
such public offering are not yet completed. 


Toledo (Ohio) Edison Co. 


May 28 it was reported that a refunding program is 
contemplated at an early date for this company to be 
followed later by sale at competitive bidding of the com- 
mion stock now held by Cities Service Power & Light Co. 


Tucker Corp., Chicago 


August 7 negotiations with an investment house to un- 
derwrite an initial public issue of about $20,000,000 to 


finance his venture into the automobile field with a 
rear-engine passenger car has been completed by Pres- 
ton Tucker. The name of the investment house was not 
made public but it was stated an announcement of the 
financing would be made public in about five weeks. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 3%s of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Union Pacific RR. 
May 9 it was reported officials are considering the ques- 
tion of meeting the $100,000,000 first mortgage railroad 
and land grant 4’s due July 1, 1947. However it is felt 


maturity date is too far away to determine now whether 
issue will be paid off in cash or will be refunded. If 


company decides to refund through new issue probable 
bidders will be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


Union RR. (Pa.) 
Company has applied to ICC for permission to issue 
$1,500,000 equipment certificates to finance purchase of 
500 hopper cars. Certificates would mature in 10 equal 


annual instalments starting with Sept. 1, 1947. Prob- 
able bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 


Union Railroad (Pa.) (8/20) 
July 23 company, which operates in Allegheny County, 
Pa., has asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority ‘o issue $7,900,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series A, and to redeem two issues maturing 
on Sept. 1. The interest rate of the new 50-year bonds, 
dated Sept. 1, will be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Drexel & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. Bids for the purchase of the bonds will be 
received up to 12 noon EDST, Aug. 20 by E. C. McHugh, 
Treas. c/o United States Trust Co., 45 Wall St., N. Y. C. 


® United States Finishing Co. 

Sept. 30 stockholders will vote on recapitalization plan 
which provides for a new class of 63,000 shares (no par) 
$4 convertible stock and increase in common from 200,000 
shares to 500,000 shares (no par). Holders of outstand- 
ing 7% preferred will have privilege of exchanging their 
stock for new $4 preferred and common on basis of 134 
shares of new preferred and 134 shares of common for 
each share of old preferred. If plan is consummated a 
total of 123,142 shares of common stock will be available 
for subsequence issuance. 


Verney Corp., Boston, Mass. 

July 3 the management has under consideration the 
simplification of the company’s preferred stock and debt 
structure. Nothing definite as to the types of securities 
that may be issued has been reached as yet. Under- 
writers may include F. S. Mosley & Co.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann Corp., and Lee Higginson 
Corp. 


Wabash Railway 
May 1 it was reported that company may possibly re- 


fund its $47,000,000 first mortgage 3%s of 1971 with a 
lower coupon issue. Possible bidders include Halsey, 


Stuart & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
June 12 it was reported company has under considera- 
tion a refinancing program. Announcement expected at 


early date. 

Waterman Airlines 
July 17 reported company contemplates new financing. 
Company intends to conduct a non-stop air cruise be- 
tween New Orleans, San Juan, Puerto Rico and San 
Juan and New York. 


Western Maryland Ry. 
May 22 reported company working on plans to refinance 
$44,901,000 first mortgage 4s. Probable bidders include 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Western Pacific RR. 

April 11 ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, due Jan. A 
1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
first mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1974, and held by 
RFC. Interest rate to be specified in bids. The direc- 
tors rejected the conditions attached by the ICC but on 
re-hearing the ICC July 19 affirmed its original order. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Shields & Co., and 
Glore, Forgan & C. 


White Auto Stores, Inc. 

June 24 reported an early registration of 75,000 shares 
of convertible preferred stock and 50,000 shares of 
common stock expected with First Colony Corp.; 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co.; B. V. Christie & Co.; Courts 
& Co., as underwriters. Preferred represents new fi- 
nancing, common being sold by stockholders. Expected 
preferred will be offered at $20 and common at $10 
per share. 


Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 20 it was reported that Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. expected to sell at competitive bidding some time 
this year its holdings of 1,099,970 shares of common stock. 
Probable bidders include The Wisconsin Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
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When the New England Gas &° 


Electric Association’s refinancing 
was postponed several days ago, 
it meant that the current week 
would go by without a single 
sizable corporate bond 
reaching market. But the deci- 


sion of the utility to defer this 








WANTS TO PURCHASE 


issue 





Will Purchase Over-the- 


Counter Business 


operation was taken in stride so 
far as the underwriting fraternity 
was concerned. 


The latter, it now develops, 
has ample work cut out for its 
vacation-depleted staffs in the 
job of marketing “left-overs” 
from the recent heavy run of 
new issues. And according to 
some observers this really 
promises to be a bit of a task. 


Some underwriters, it now ap- 
pears, became a bit too ambitious, 
or perhaps to put it a better way, 
a trifle over-confident of the mar- 
ket’s ability to absorb new emis- 
sions. At any rate unbiased ob- 
servers are frank to state that the 
new issue market is unlikely to 
be in a receptive mood for the 
balance of the summer. 

The New England utility’s 
project came a’cropper through 

a combination of circumstances, 








| 


the present state of the market, 
and more important, it appears 
now, the restrictions which it 
set up to govern bidding for the 
securities involved. 


First of all it fixed an upset 
price of $11 a share for the stock 
which bankers felt they could not 
sell at that figure and, further de- 
cided that the bonds could not 
be awarded unless the stock was 
sold at the same time. 


Some in the street character- 
ized it as a “good example” of the 
operation of competitive bidding 
where the company does not have 
the counsel of its bankers. 


Frozen Capital 
The backing up of new issues, 
latest reports indicate that less 
than half the Yonkers Electric 
Light & Power Company’s $9,- 
000,000 of 254%, offered last week 


except for Canadian issues, 
since before the war. 


Registration for the $20,000,000 
of new 3%s has been filed it is 
indicated that this operation may 
prove the forerunner of complete 
refinancing of the balance of 
$128,000,000 of Australia’s U. S. 
dollar debt between now and the 
fall of 1947. 


Montreal has called for bids 
to be opened a week from to- 
day for its projected $47,835,- 
000 of new serial bonds, pay- 
able in U. 8S. Currency, which 
will permit redemption of out- 
standing higher-coupon issues. 


Columbia Gas & Electric 
The prospect now is that the 
new debentures of Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp., registered with 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 














the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission last week in the amount 
of $95,000,000, will be up for bids 
early in the second week of 
September. 

At least two large banking 
groups one of them headed by the 
newly-constituted First Boston 
Corp., and the other by Morgan 
Stanley & Co., are preparing to 
seek the bonds. 

The offering will consist of $75,- 
000,000 maturing 1971 and the 


balance of $20,000,000 in serial 
debentures. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








NATIONAL 
CELLULOSE 
CORPORATION 


Desire to purchase over-the-counter se- 
curities business with or without name 
er clientele. Reasonable ‘rent, lease. Re- 
ply to Box AG 8, Commercial and Finan- 
cial — 25 Park Place, New York 
8, N. Y. 





Situation Wanted — Female 





SECRETARY AVAILABLE 


Familiar financial terms, exceptionally 
rapid, good correspondent. Excellent ed- 
mcation. 10 years’ experience. Salary 
$50-$60 according to opportunity. Box 
K88, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 


fidential. 


icle, 


Trader Available 


Experienced all departments 
excepting governments. 
Presently connected with 
stock exchange firm. Refer- 
ences supplied. Strictly con- 
Box S 815, Com- 
mercial & Financial Chron- 
25 Park Place, 


have been sold thus far, is really 
substantial, judging from current 
comment. 


> AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Notice of Dividend on 


COMMON STOCK 


Li 





True the bulk of the new is- 
sues which have been ac- 
cumulating in underwriters’ 
and dealers’ hands are equities, 
but as competent observers 
point out it makes little dif- 
ference whether the _ unsold 
material is bonds or stocks. The 
point is that capital is tied up 


New regardless of how. 4, 1946. 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


HE regular quarterly dividend of One 
bd Toe Eighteen and 

Cents ($1.1834) per share on the 4%% 
cumulative Pref 

Company issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the Company, 
for the quarter ending September 30, 1946, 
payable October 1, 1946, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 
Company at the close of business September 


The Board of Directors of this 
| Corporation on August 12, 1946 de- 

clared the initial dividend of ten 
cents (10c) per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable 
October 15, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 30, 1946. Checks will 
be mailed. 


LOUIS W. MEAKER, Treasurer 


Three-quarter 








erred capital stock of the 





























25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 





York 8, N. Y. 























underwrite and distribute. 





INVESTMENT BANKING EXECUTIVE 


Advertiser is interested in securing position calling for re- 
lieving partners or officers of securities firm of managing 
office or other responsibili‘ies and preparation of business 
producing letters and sales literature. Capable of handling 
meritorious business proposition at its initial stage and de- 
veloping it step by step to a point where it is suitable to 
Excellent background. Please 


address advertiser: Box L25, Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, N.Y. 




















As one investment banker put 
it “what difference does it make 
what clogs your pipe, it’s clogged, 
and that’s what counts.” 

Foreign Dollar Loans 

Between now and Labor Day 
the capital market will be called 
upon to absorb two _ substantial 
issues of foreign dollar bonds, one 


for the City of Montreal and the 
other by the Commonwealth of 


Australia. 


The latter undertaking, which 
is expected to reach market 
along about Aug. 28, will mark 
something of a milestone in 
postwar financing since it will 
constitute the first offering of 
foreign bonds in this market, 


Common Stock Dividend 


regular quarterly dividend of Fifty 
bd A Cems (50c) per share on the 
Common capital stock of the Company is- [i 
sued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the Company for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1946, payable Sep- 
tember 16, 1946, to holders of such stock of 
record on the books of the Company at 
the close of business August 20, 1946. 


g H. D. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
August 14, 1946, 


























Newmont Mining 


* 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 72 
On August 14, 1946, a dividend of 37% cents 
per share was declared on the capital stock of 
Newmont Mining Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 16, 1946, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 31, 1946. 





H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 


THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 
30 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y., July 29, 1946. 


The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a dividend of Twenty (20) 
Cents per share on the outstanding capital 
stocks, payable September 14, 1 to share- 
holders of a at the close of business 


August 16, 194 
Cc. O. BELL, Secretary. 








St. Louis, Recky Mountain & Pacific Co. 
Raton, New Mexico, August 9, 1946. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 102 
The above Company has declared a dividend 
of $5.00 per share on the Preferred Stock of 
the Company to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 31, 1946, payable -e- 

i 9 16, 1946. Transfer books will not 
closed. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 90 
The above Company has declared a dividend 
of $1.00 per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 31, 1946, payable ~~ 
tember 16, 1946. Transfer books will not 


closed. 
P. L. BONNYMAN, Treasurer. 
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Free Market For Crude 


Rubber Advocated 


John L. Collyer, President of B. F. Goodrich Company, also rec- 
ommends sale of government synthetic plants to the industry. Sees _ 
need of maintaining these plants “ready to run” as a matter of 


military security. 


Recommendations that “serious consideration be given” to re- 
turning crude rubber to a free-market basis at the end of this year, 
: a 


and that the 
government 
sell or lease 
to private in- 
dustry its fa- 
cilities _ for 
producing 
American- 
made synthe- 
tic rubber as 
soon as the 
world = short- 
age in rubber 
supply is 
eased, were 
made on Au- 
gust 14 by 
John L. Coll- 
yer, President 
of the B. F. Goodrich company. 

Mr. Collyer’s appraisal of sup- 
ply, progress, costs and outlook 
for crude and American-born 
rubber “at the first anniversary 
of V-J Day” was the ninth in a 
series of rubber studies the com- 
pany has issued since the day in 
1940 when it first put on the 
market auto tires made with 
American-made rubber “to call 
attention to the nation’s vulner- 
ability with respect to supplies of 
rubber.” This report comes at the 
halfway point in rubber’s gener- 
ally accepted two-year postwar 
“transition period.” 


Establishment of free market 
conditions, the Collyer analysis 
pointed out, would be the first 
step toward achieving the eco- 
nomic benefits long foreseen as 
chief by-products of the coming 
competition between crude and 
in all postwar decisions on rubber 
American-made rubber. He listed 


John L. Collyer 








these benefits as lower-cost fin- 
ished products, wider use of rub- 
ber in new applications, 
broadened markets and increased 
employment possibilities. 

As things stand now, the study 
shows, general-purpose rubber 
could be manufactured and sold 
by private industry at a 600,000- 
tons-a-year rate for between 15 
and 17 cents a pound — including 
plant amortization, selling ex- 
pense and return on_ invested 
capital. The current USA de- 
livered cost of Far East crude 
rubber is between 25 and 26 cents 
a pound. 


“For the present, of course,” 
the Collyer report says, “world- 
wide demand for rubber is such 
that it is impossible to get a true 
picture of how preference for 
crude rubber will stand up with 
the indicated differential of eight 
or more cents a pound.” However, 
it said that “some time in 1947” 
the available supplies will be 
“such as to allow manufactures a 
free choice of one or the other — 
or both in verying combinations 
— on the sound basis of price in 
relation to finished-product per- 
formance.” 


In urging that the government 
proceed with the program, rec- 
ommended by the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Rubber, of selling 
or leasing to industry the Ameri- 
can-made rubber producing facil- 
ities, the B. F. Goodrich President 
again reiterated the warning he 
first made in June of 1943, that 
policy the matter of military se- 
curity be the foremost considera- 
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tion. His proposals have been 
maintenance, “in plants kept in 
condition and ready to run,” of 
600,000 tons standby capacity, and 
minimum actual production and 
use of 200,000 tons a year from 
those plants. 


Discussing technical progress, 
the study said that “as of now, 
and taking the realm of large-ton- 
nage uses as a wholc, crude rubber 
still has the advantage in perform- 
ance.” It added, however, that 
great progress has been made 
since the early months of this 
country’s experience in using 
American-made rubber, in (a) the 
rubber itself, notably in making 
improved variations of the main- 
type rubber formula; (b) com- 
pounding; (c) product construc- 
tion, through greater use of rayon 
and other man-made filaments, 
and (d) in designing products, 
such as the passenger-car tire his 
company is now making that 
actually outwears prewar natural 
rubber tires. 


The B. F. Goodrich study in- 
cluded a chart outlining probable 
world consumption of rubber for 
the first three postwar years. It 
indicated that the United States’ 
total rubber consumption require- 
ments would be one million tons 
this year, 900,000 in 1947, and 
800,000 in 1948 — still well above 
the 651,000 tons consumption of 
1940, last normal prewar year. 
The _ predicted minimums of 
American-made rubber to meet 
consumption needs were shown 
as: 740,000 tons this year; 500,000 
in 1947, and 250,000 in 1948. Crude 
rubber supply to this country was 
forecast as 360,000 tons in 1946, 
500,000 in 1947, and 650,000 in 
1948. In each of these years 100,- 
000 tons of crude would be going 


into the building of adequate 
working stocks and stockpiling. 





Text of Act Authorizing 
Sale of Govt.-Owned 
Silver to Industry 


We are giving below the text of 
the measure as enacted into law 
with President Truman’s signa- 
ture on July 31, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
or lease Government-owned silver 
to industry at not less than 90.5 


cents per fine troy ounce; in our 
issue of Aug. 8, page 793, refer- 
ence was made to the announce- 
ment by Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder that he was prepared to 
make sales of silver at 91 cents an 
ounce, for manufacturing uses, as 
authorized under the act. The 
text of the newly enacted meas- 
ure follows: 
[H. R. 4590] 
AN ACT 


“To authorize the use by industry 
of silver held or owned by 
the United States, and 
for other purposes, 


“Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That here- 
after the Secretary of the Treas— 
ury is authorized to sell or lease 
for manufacturing uses, including 
manufacturing uses incident to re- 
conversion and the building up of 
employment in industry, upon 
such terms as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall deem advisable, to 
any person, partnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation, or any de 
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partment of the Government, any 
silver held or owned by the United 
States at not less than 90.5 cents 
per fine troy ounce: Provided, 
That at all times the ownership 
and the possession or control with~ 
in the United States of an amount 
of silver of a monetary value 
equal to the face amount of all 
outstanding silver certificates 
heretofore or hereafter issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be maintained by the Treas~ 
ury: Provided further, That here~ 
after each United States coinage 
mint shall receive for coinage sil~ 
ver mined after July 1, 1946, from 
natural deposits in the United 
States or any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, as provided 
in the Act of July 6, 1939 (Publie 
Law 165, Seventy-sixth Congress), 
and tendered to such mint within 
one year after the month in which 
the ore from which it is derived 
was mined, except that the seig~ 
niorage to be deducted shall be 30 
per centum instead of 45 per cent~ 
um as provided in section 4 (b) of 
said Act. 
“Approved July 31, 1946.” 
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Significance of a Free Press 


By SUMNER WELLS* 
Former Under Secretary of State 


Former diplomat, in commenting 


on overthrow of dictatorship in 


Bolivia, calls attention to censorship of press as means of destroy- 


ing democracy in the Americas. 


Points out there has been private 


as well as public censorship, and cites biased information on Ar- 
gentina sent out by U. S. newspaper correspondents. Lauds Ameri- 
+ can Society of Newspaper Editors’ efforts to promote freedom of 


information throughout world. 


A few weeks ago, before the recent revolution in Bolivia which 
overthrew the dictatorship of President Villarroel and set up in its 
® 


stead a provi- 
sional and 
democratic 
government, I 
took the op- 
portunity of 
expressing the 
hope that the 
free press 
throughout 
the Americas 
would openly 
condemn an 
act carried out 
by the dicta- 
torship early 
in June. At 
that time the 
Bolivian dic- 
tatorship had expropriated two 
great newspapers in the capital of 
the republic. It had thereby stifled 
the last remaining remnant of 
freedom of information available 
to the Bolivian people. This ex- 
propriation had been perpetrated 
by the government solely because 
these two newspapers had opposed 





Sumner Welles 





*An address by Mr. Welles over 
radio station WOL, Aug. 4, 1946. 





its policies and denounced its ac- 
tions. 

Now that the recent Bolivian 
dictatorship is ended it seems to 
me that an appropriate opportuni- 
ty is afforded to all of the peoples 
of the New World to assume lead- 
ership in a practical way in behalf 
of the principle of freedom of in- 
-formation and in order to assist 
the United Nations in extending 
the ascendancy of that principle 
throughout the world. 

The issue of freedom of infor- 
mation has been placed upon the 
agenda of the Assembly of the 
United Nations for discussion, 
and I hope for determination, at 
its approaching meeting this Sep- 
tember. Were it possible for the 
free press and the free radio in all 
of the American republics to take 
action in an affirmative sense to 
further through some regional un- 
derstanding the maintenance of 
information within our own 
hemisphere before that time, I 
believe that the Americas could 
make a great contribution toward 





(Continued on page 939) 





Furnishes Postwar Blueprint 
Of Agricultural Policy 


Special House Committee on Postwar Economic Policy, headed by 
Representative William M. Colmer, emphasizes need of maintain- 
ing family farm with use of modern technology. Wants production 
and markets in normal periods largely free, and calls for a system 


of flexible agricultural prices. 
imsurance, storage facilities and 
operatives. 


Recommends expansion of crop 
encouragement of marketing co- 


A long-range blueprint for American agricultural policy, drafted 


by the Special House Committee 
Planning, was 
made public 
on August 7. 

Representa- 
tive William 
M. Colmer 
(D. of Miss.), 
chairman of 
the special 
committee, 
presented the 
far - reaching 
program in 
the group’s 
Tenth Report 
to the House. 
The report 
was prepared 
by a sub-com- 5; 
mittee comprised of Orville Zim- 
merman, Chairman, (Mo.); Jerry 
Voorhis (Calif.); John R. Mur- 
dock (Ariz.); Clifford R. Hope 
(Kans.); and Sid Simpson (IIL). 
It was stated that the committee is 
mot presenting detailed programs 
But has limited itself to outlining 
fundamental principles to be fol- 
lowed to achieve the goal, This 
oal was described as: 





Wm. M. Colmer | 


on Postwar Economic Policy and 





“A progressive and prosperous 
agriculture adjusted to maintain 
the family farm and make use of 
modern technology. This. will 
benefit the Nation as a whole 
through abundant production and 
a more stable purchasing power 
in this important segment of the 
economy. Except during severe 
depressions, prices and markets 
would be largely free and produc- 
tion not restricted.” 

The committee, looking at the 
longer range objectives toward 
which our agricultural policy 
should focus, recommends con- 
sideration of the following major 
points in the Nation’s long-run 
objectives for agriculture: 

1. Return to a system where 
flexibility of agricultural prices, 
largely controlled by supply and 
demand, will replace the prewar 
system based on acreage restric- 
tions, marketing quotas and parity 
prices. The report does not, how- 
ever, advocate renouncing of the 





eagay reek price support program 
(Continued on page 941) 





Employer-Employee- 
Consumer Relations 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Asserting high productivity is only 
method of assuring a superior 
standard of living, Mr. Babson 
points out that, inasmuch as all are 
consumers, the employer, the em- 
ployee and the consumer should 
pull together in time of peace as we 
did in time of war. Blames labor 
for much of decline in productivity. 


“How much longer will it be 
before we can enjoy our rightful 
standard of living?” This summar- 
izes the questions with which I 
am being 
bombarded. 
My answer is: 
‘When all 
people change 
their selfish 
attitudes. 
Otherwise, I 
fear the now 
chronic em- 
ployer -em- 
ployee-con- 
sumef conflict 
will continue.” 
Yet, isn’t the 




















The Financial Situation 











Congress has “gone home.” It need not be added that 
most of its members are now likely to think of little but the 
forthcoming elections in November. For the time being, 
then, it is politics in bold face caps. Recent reports have 
it that the professional politicians among the “opposition” 
are now less optimistic than they were some weeks ago— 
at least than many were some weeks ago—when popular 
dissatisfaction with almost everything was at high tide. 
There can be but little doubt that on the surface at least 
widespread improvement has taken place in the business 
situation, and that production records may be often broken 
from this time forward for some months to come—provided, 
of course, first, that the revived OPA and the other meddling 
agencies of Government in Washington do not throw too 
much sand in the gears, and second, that labor can summon 
the good sense to stay steadily at work rather than to per- 
mit itself to be drawn into disputes which keep the economic 
mechanism half out of gear most of the time. 

At any rate the propaganda machine at Washington is 
already rather more than well occupied making certain 
that the country at large is informed and will be kept in- 
formed about all the good fortune that allegedly is coming 
our way or has come our way. This constant stream of 
claims, sometimes more or less valid, sometimes rather ab- 








employer also 


an employee 
Roger W. Babson and aren’t 


both consum- 
ers? So why not stop the silly 
bickering and settle down to do a 
good job and profit from the re- 
sults? 
Labor’s Blame 


Much of the blame for the de- 
cline in productivity experienced 
in many industries since the War 


properly belongs to labor. The 
extensive development and use of 
machines by American workmen 
enabled the United States to pro- 
duce two-fifths of the world’s in- 
dustrial output prior to the War. 
Yet, labor unrest, manifest not 
only by strikes but also in prac- 
tices to cut down output while on 
the job, reduced output per man- 
(Continued on page 943) 
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surdly exaggerated, must of course be set down as a very 
influential factor in the forthcoming political campaigns, 
and will be worked overtime from now on. 


Vital Considerations 
This, of course, is the current situation as viewed by the 
professional politician thinking of the votes to be counted 
next November. Most of it can and must be left to them— 
at least so far as we are concerned. There are a number 
(Continued on page 936) 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


President Truman’s action on Monday in announcing through his 
press secretary that it was against the public policy to seize the Case 
and Allis-Chalmers farm implement plants must really befuddle those 
commentators who have figured that he was tied up definitely with 
the CIO-PAC. This was a tremendously big issue, as big as that in- 
volved in his veto of the Case bill, which was interpreted to mean 
































that 
trying to 
maintain the 
Roosevelt  la- 
bor _ alliance. 
Frankly, this 
writer thinks 
it is about 
time that the 
commentators 
be a lit tle 
more analyti- 
cal about this 
man we have 
in the White 
House. 
There are 
many = things 
which he has 
done which we find hard to ex- 
plain. For example, the program 
which he earlier sent up ‘to Con- 
gress and which was manifestly 
the CIO-PAC program to the dot 
of an “I”. As we think we wrote 
once before, this was a collection 
of issues on which he as a Sen- 


ator had stood for affirmatively. 
At the time he submitted this 








Carlisle Bargeron 








he was © 
-!program to Congress—let’s see, it 








called for the passage of the full 
employment program, the increase 
of minimum wages, the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission, 
the Federalized health program— 
this was the New Deal or the 
Roosevelt program, and as a Sen- 
ator he had endorsed every one 
of these items. 


Congress turned cold shoulders 
on the program and he has never 
seemed to be the slightest an- 
noyed, except when the agitation 
began that the Congress wasn’t 
paying any attention to him, that 
his leadership was not proving ef- 
fective. He didn’t care anything 
about exercising leadership but it 
was obviously annoying when the 
Leftist papers kept throwing it 
up to him that he did not domin- 
ate the legislative branch as did 
his predecessor, and we think that 
the unfairness of this charge was 
that these Leftists overlooked the 


(Continued on page 943) 
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An Impossible Task 


“Our price people have been given orders to use 


every means possible to 


expedite the granting of 


legal price adjustments. If production is slowed up 
it will certainly not be the fault of the OPA. We 
will grant all price increases called for by the law. 


We will withhold those 


which cannot be clearly 


justified under the standards set up according to 


the law. 


“Though the law gives a limit of sixty days, I 
am certain that if industry provides all necessary 
information, in a large number of cases results will 
be available before the sixty-day deadline. 

“We are determined to grant adjustments on a 
business-like basis, and urge industry to present 
complete information when asking for adjustments. 
We do not intend to engage in collective bargain- 
ing. We intend to grant adjustments which will be 
‘based on the formula provided by Congress. 


''“The sooner manufacturers get into full produc- 
tion, the sooner they will reach the stage where all 


eonirols can be removed. 


means immediate money 


Immediate production 
in the bank, a high level 


of employment and the approach of decontrol.” 


—Paul A. Porter. 


Good law or bad law, good administration or bad, 





the system simply will not work. 


79th Congress Adjourns 


The Congress which was in session when World War II came to 
a close finally adjourned late on Aug. 2 and the following day most 


members were homeward bound. 


Unless called back into special 


session by the President, adjournment will be until the new Con- 


gress, the eightieth, is called to order in January. 


All seats in the 


House of Representatives will be contested in the November elec- 


tions, although, as the Associatec © 


Press pointed out in its Washing- 
ton dispatch, some of the contests 
already have been decided in 
Democratic primaries in_ the 
South. In the Senate, 36 seats are 
to be filled. 

Much of the legislation re- 
quested of the 79th Congress by 
President Truman has been left 
behind ignored or rejected, and 
although House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D.-Tex.) told reporters 
that he had had no indication 
from the White House that the 
President would summon the law- 
makers back to the capital, many 
Congressmen have expressed fear 
that Mr. Truman would do so in a 
last attempt to accomplish some 
of the domestic measures which 
he has repeatedly classified as es- 
sential. The President has gone 
on record as having stated that 
he would insist on a special ses- 
sion if economic probleins got out 
of hand; however, in the Aug. 9 
issue of the “Wall Street Journal” 
it was stated that the President 
has informed recent callers that 
he now sees no necessity for Con- 
gress to return before its next 
regular session in January. The 
fears of runaway prices, ex- 
pressed in his last OPA message, 
have been allayed. 

A last-minute action of the Sen- 
ate before leaving was to vote, 
60 to 2, approval of a resolution 
authorizing the President to de- 
posit with the United Nations this 
country’s agreement to abide by 
decisions of the World Court in 
matters pertaining to treaty inter- 
pretations, international law, 
breaches of international obliga- 
tions, and reparations. The court’s 
jurisdiction would not be ac- 
cepted, however Associated Press 
advices stated, in matters which 
the United States considers strict- 
ly its own domestic business. 
Senator Connally (D.-Tex.), 
Chairman of fhe:Foreign Relations 
Committee, listed immigration 
and operation of the Panama 
Canal in this category. Neither 
could the Court act in matters 
which had been or are submitted 
to other tribunals by agreement. 

The 79th Congress was distin- 
guished for its constant differ- 
ences with the President on mat- 
ters pertaining to domestic af- 
fairs, while on the other hand 
Fiving almost consistent coopera- 
tion in international affairs. As 


the Associated Press nointed out 
in a dispatch from Washington on 








Aug. 2, the chief disputes between 
Mr. Truman and Congress were 
over labor legislation, price con- 
trol, political matters and the 
nomination of his close friend 
Edwin W. Pauley, to be Under- 
Secretary of the Navy. The same 
advices continue: 

The discord on internal prob- 
lems was in sharp contrast, how- 
ever, to the general acceptance of 
bills designed to place the United 
States in all-out cooperation with 
other countries. 

In this field, Congress went 
down the line almost all the way 
with the late President Roosevelt 
and his successor. 

In the domestic legislative field 
one major compromise was on ex- 
tension of the draft. Mr. Truman 
asked for its continuance until 
June 30, 1947, with no changes. 
ane legislavors tinaily adopteu a 
bill extending the draft. to March 
31, 19847, but banning induction oi 
18-year-olds. 

Congress also took the fo!low- 
ing actions on domestic problems: 


Measures Passed—Domestic 
Veterans 


1. Appropriated $600,000,000 
for an emergency housing pro- 
gram, designed particularly to 
meet needs of returned service- 
men and their families. 

2. Liberalized the GI Bill of 
Rights to encourage greater use 
of the schooling provisions. 

3. Broadened the provisions of 
the GI insurance legislation. 

“4. Passed deficiency bill pro- 
viding financing for terminal 
leave pay and autos for veteran 
amputees. 

Finarmial 

1. Appropriated about $95,000,- 
000,000 for the Federal establish- 
ment. (Later, however, about $64,- 
000,000,000 of this was retracted. 
when the war ended.) 

2. Cut the national debt limit 
from $300,000,000,000 to $275,000,- 
000,000. 

3. Extended the life of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
until next January, instead of for 
five years, as asked by the Presi- 
dent. 

4. Increased pay of members of 
Convrress from $10.000 to $12,500 
yearly plus a $2,500 tax-free ex- 
pense allowance (Mr. Truman 
recommended a $20,000 salary): 
increased the pay of Federal 





judges from $10.000 to $15,000 and 
of Federal workers 14% (about 
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$400 for a majority of them). Also 
made members of Congress eligi- 
ble for contributory pensions. 

5. Set up a three-member Eco- 
nomic Council to reeommend ways 
to maintain maximum employ- 
ment and avoid depressions... (The 
President had asked for a bill set- 
ting a Federal goal of “fuil em- 
ployment” for all.) 

6. Cut income taxes and 
pealed the excéss profits tax. 


re- 


Social 


1. Made the Federal-aid school 
lunch program permanent. 

2. Established a program of 
Federal aid to encourage nation- 
wide development and improve- 
ment of airports. 

3. Authorized expenditure of 
$75,000,000 yearly by the Govern- 
ment for five years to build new 
hospitals and improve old ones. 


Government 


1. Gave the President broad 
power to reorganize Federal agen- 
cies, although not as sweeping as 
he asked. 

2. Accepted two reorganization 
proposals he submitted. One was 
to centralize welfare activities in 
the Federal Security Agency as a 
preliminary step to making it a 
new Cabinet post. The other in- 
volved transfer of more than a 
score of functions between vari- 
ous agencies (a third proposal, 
one to unify all Federal housing 
activities in one agency, was de- 
feated). 

3. Provided for reorganization 
and streamlining of Congress, in- 
cluding a reduction in the num- 
ber of standing House committees 
from 48 to 19 and of the Senate 
committees from 33 to 15. 


4. Call for return of the United 
States Employment Services to 
the States next November, in- 
stead of delaying it until next 
June, as asked by the President. 

5. Centyalized the surplus-prop- 
erty-disposal administration in 
one man, as requested by Mr. 
Truman. 

6. Set up a formula for sale of 
surplus ships. 

7. Extended the Government’s 
power to allocate and ration scarce 
items, such as sugar and critically 
needed produciion articles. 

8. Authorized the President to 
acquire and build up stockpiles of 
strategic materials which might 
be needed in event of future war. 
(Mr. Truman objected to a “Buy 
American” clause in this measure, 
but signed it nevertheless.) 


Labor 


1. Extended the “‘anti-racketeer- 
ing” laws to cover labor unions, 
in a measure known as the Hobbs 
Bill. It would make it a felony to 


interefere by "robbery or extor-, 


tion,” or by threats of violence 
with movement of goods in inter- 
state commerce. Sponsors said the 
chief objective was to allow 
farmers to move goods to mar- 
ket without being compelled to 
join unions or hire union mem- 
bers to assist them. 

2. Banned union restrictions on 
use of records by radio stations. 
This was aimed at the broad pow- 
er of James. C. Petrillo, head of 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians and he already has insti- 
tuted a court test against it. 


Measures Which Failed— 
Domestic 

Merger of the Armed forces. 

Universal military training pro- 
gram. 

Permanent Fair Emvloyment 
Practices Committee. (The tem- 
porary one was finally forced to 
close down.) 

Liberalization of unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

Establishment of a prepaid 
Federal health and medical-care 
program. 

Adoption of a long-range Fed- 
eral public housing program. 

Designation of the Speaker of 
the House as successor to the 
President in event of death of the 
Pr-sident and Vice-President. 


Establishment of a single agen- 








cy to coordinate 
search. 

Provision for the propoced Great! 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Watei way. 

Repeal of the Johnson Act} 
prohibiting private loans to for- 
eign nations in default on exist- 


ing loans. 
[Also rejected were three Pres- | ternational Wheat Agreement be- 
idential propo:als dealing with in- | tween Argentina, Australia, Can- 


dustrial disputes. One was to cre- 


ate special fact-finding boards, an-| United States, held 


other to set up a joint Congres- 
sional 


a third to give the Chief Execu- 


tive authority to draft workers in | 


strike-bound plants taken over by 
the Government. ] 


Measure Passed—International 

1. Ratification of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

2. A loan of $3,750,000,000 to 
Great Britain. 

3. Authority for full participa- 
tion in the Bretton Woods Inter- 
national Monetary agreements. 

4. Allocations to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

5 Extension of the Lend-Lease 
program (halted at the war’s end 
by Executive Order). 

6. Extension of the Recivrocal 
Trade Avreements Act, enabling 
the Administration to cut tariffs 
in return for concessions from 
other nations. 

7. Authoritv for a broad 
gram of cultural relations with 
foreign countries. including ex- 
change of educational and scien- 
tific information. 


Measures Which Failed— 
International 

1. To Provide military as- 
sistance to China. (One measure 
to give that country about 100 
surplus naval vessels won appro- 
val, however.) 

2. To establish a broad program 
of military ccoveration with other 
American countries, chiefly to 
standardize their equipment with 
ours. 

3. To permit sending of mili- 
tary missions to many countries 
around the globe. 


Inguiries by Congress 
In addition to its work on ac- 
tual legislation, the departing 
Congress found time to conduct 
scores of special i vestigations | 


'gium, Brazil, 


} 
| 





| 


| United Nations. 
/ernments, together with the Gov- 


scientific re-| y ij 
‘{nt’l Wheat Cotnci 


Reconvenes Aug. 19 


The International Wheat Coun- 
cil, which was established in Au- 
gust, 1942 to administer the In- 


ada, the United Kingdom and the 
its Twelfth 


Session in. the Department of 


committee to recommend | Agriculture, Washington, on July 
long-range labor legislation, and | 15. 


The Chairman, L. A. Wheeler 
(U. S.) welcomed the representa- 
tives of the Governments of Bel- 
China, 
France, India, Italy, and _ the 
Netherlands, and of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
These eight gov- 


ernments of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Yugo- 
slavia, had been invited to join 
the Council in order to make it 
more fully representative of both 
wheat importing and wheat ex- 
porting countries. The Council’s 
advices July 15 also had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“The Chairman gave, for the 
benefit of the new members of 
the Council, a resume of its work 
to date. This included a state- 
ment of the reasons why the Gov- 


,ernments of Argentina, Australia, 


| Canada, the United Kingdom and 


prn- | 


the United States had agreed to 
amend the Memorandum of 
Agreement of June, 1942 by the 
deletion of paragraphs 5, 6, 7, and 
8 thereof and the substitution 


therefor of paragraph 5 as fol- 


lows: 


“5. The International Wheat 
Council, referred to in Article VII 


_of the Draft Convention, shall re- 


main in being pending the con- 
clusions of the _ international 
wheat conference referred to in 
paragraph 3 above or until such 
time as the governments repre- 
sented on that Council may de- 
termine.” 

The principal item of business 
at today’s meeting was the ap- 
pointment of a Preparatory Com- 
mittee to revise the Draft Con- 


| vention drawn up in 1941-42 for 


into pressing wartime and recon- | 


version problems. Among the in- 
quiries which aroused great in- 
terest were: 

1. The current inquiry by the 
Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee into alleged war contract 
profiteering and the connection of 
Chairman May of the House Mili- 


submission to an 
wheat conference. The Council 
invited each of the 13 govern- 
ments now comprising its mem- 
bership to appoint a representa- 


international 


| tive on the Preparatory Commit- 


tary Committee with activities of, 


the Garsson munitions combine. 


2. A lengthy, highly publicized | 
inquiry of many months by a Sen-} 


ate-House group into the Pearl 
Harbor disaster. 


3. A series of investigations by 
the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, which found 
itself the center of frequent sharp 
debates over the methods it used. 





Kelley in RFC Post 


The Board of Directors, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation on 
Aug. 8 announced the appoint- 
ment of Bernard J. Kelley as 
Manager of the Corporation’s 
Philadelphia Loan Agency. effec- 
tive Aug. 15, to succeed E. Ray- 
mond Scott, deceased. Mr. Kelley, 
the RFC’s advices of Aug. 8 added, 
has been engaged in the practice 
of law in Philadelohia for a num- 
ber of years and has had a wide 
and varied experience in corpor- 
ate matters and reorganization 
litigation. From 1935 through 
1939 Mr. Kelley was Devuty At- 
torney General for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and was 
assigned to the Closed Banks Di- 
vision of the Devartment of 
Banking. During World War II 
Mr. Kelley re-entered the Navy 
and served as Industrial Relations 
Officer at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. He was recently discharged 
with the rank of Captain. 
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tee. The Council agreed to invite 


| representatives of the Food and 


Agriculture Organization and the 
Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations to attend its 
meetings and those of its com- 
mittees. The Preparatory Com- 
mittee will hold its first meeting 
on July 17 to elect its Chairman 
and organize its work with a view 
to reporting thereon to the Coun- 
cil at its next Session which will 
be held in Washington on Aug. 
19, 1946. 


Branch Banks Reported Not 
Legal in Missouri 


From Jefferson City, Mo., on 
Aug. 3, United Press advices 





stated that the Attorney General’s . 


office held on that day that banks 
or trust companies in Missouri. 
could not establish branch offices 
for the purpose of accepting de- 


posits or paying checks. The ad- 
vices from which we quote as 
given in the Dallas “Times- 
Herald,” added: 

“In an opinion addressed to H. 
G. Shaffner, Commissioner of 
Finance, the legal body said the 
practice was unlawful under Mis- 
souri statutes despite the fact sev- 
eral such branch agencies report- 
edly have been established in 
Kansas City.” 

The opinion was handed down 


as result of an inquiry by Crosby 
Kemper, President of the City 


National Bank and Trust Co. of. 
Kansas City. 


Denmark, * 
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Proposes a World Set-Up | 
For Cartel Control 


Edward S. Mason, in study prepared for CED, recommends inter- 
national action to regulate or curb international commodity agree- 
Sees ineffectiveness of national laws, and points to U. S. 
participation in international commodity agreements. Cites agree- 
ment of his proposals with objectives announced by State De- 


ments. 


partment. 


Cooperative international action to regulate or to curb restrictive 
_ business and commodity agreements in foreign trade is urged by 





Edward S. Mason, of the Grad-® 


uate School of Public Adminis- 


tration, Harvard Univers‘ty, in a time capacity continue in opera- 
study prepared for the Committee | tion, 


for Economic Development, re- 
leased on Aug. 12. Entitled, 


“Controlling World Trade—Cartels | 


and Commodity Agreements,” the 
report addressed itself to one of 
the most entangled problems of 
future world trade, namely, the 
type of business and governmental 
agreements that shall operate in 
world trade. 


Like other CED research stud- 
ies, this report presents the find- 
ings of the author, who has com- 
plete freedom to voice his own 
conclusions. It does not neces- 
sarily represent the views of the 
CED trustees, its Research and 
Policy Committee, Research Ad- 
visory Board or Research staff. 


Mason finds both cartels and 
intergovernmental commodity 
agreements restrictive of trade. 
Believing that increased and ex- 
panding world trade is essential 
in solving the primary problem 
facting all nations—high employ- 
ment and the attainment of im- 
proved living standards—Mason 
calls for concerted international 
action to diminish to as great an 
extent as possible the restrictive 
features of such agreements. 


He warns against the assump- 
tion, however, that the undesir- 
able features of cartels and inter- 
national commodity agreements 
will be eliminated merely by the 
nations passing laws. He points 
out that both the cartel and inter- 
governmental commodity agree- 
ment evolved as partial answers 
to problems that did exist and do 
exist, including importantly sur- 
pluses of raw materials. 

He sees the forthcoming Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and 
Employment as offering a signal 
opportunity to advance the inter- 
ests of all nations by etsablishing 
machinery that will expedite and 
not retard rational trading. 


Mason calls attention to the 
acute problems facing particular 
nations because of distortions in 
raw materials production result- 
ing from the war. Complicated 
-by the wartime expansion of syn- 
thetics, serious surpluses § in 
productive capacity (measured 
against prospective demand) pre- 
vail in rubber and nitrates, along 
“with excess cotton, wool, alumi- 
num and magnesium. When food 
production is restored in the war 
areas, surpluses are likely to re- 
“appear in wheat, sugar, tea and 
coffee and may occur in fats and 
oils. 

What the war did to nitrogen 
production is illustrative of the 
kind of problem that must be 
reckoned with. The only impor- 
tant export source of natural ni- 
trogen is Chile, and nitrogen has 
long been a major factor im 
Chilean government revenue. In 


the prewar cartel, some 50% of 


Chile’s nitrate exports came to 
the United States. Synthetic ni- 
trogen production in the United 
States rose during the war to bet- 
ter than 1,300,000 tons. Assuming 
moderately favorable _ conditions, 
the Department of Agriculture 
“estimates postwar nitrogen fer- 
-tilizer consumption in this coun- 
try of 750,000 tons (compared 
with a peak consumption of 631,- 
000 tons in 1943). 


Commenting on the recommen- 
dation made by former Secretary 


ef Agriculture Wickard that a 


sizable portion of the new war- 
Mason says: “. . . the 
United States, on the basis of the 
above estimates, would be inde- 
pendent of nitrogen imports under 
favorable economic  condit.ons 
and under less favorable condi- 
tions might have a surplus for 
export. It is clearly our pre- 
rogative to safeguard our own 


country in export or import asso- 
ciations. 

“2. To require the registration 
by their aauonals of the terms of 
lueir participation in _  interna- 
tional pusiness agreements of an 
enduring character and of such | 
sniormation on ownership of for- 
eign assets or forergn atiliate re- 
lauc.uships as may be requested 
by an Incernational Business Ut- 
ice to be estaohsned. 


“3. To establish, as an adjunct 
of an internauona: Commercial 
Policy Organization, an inverna- 
iota: Business Of.ice to study, on 
the basis of information supp:ied 
by the participating governments, 
bpusmess p¥actices tnat tend to 
restrict in.ernational trade and to 
recommend remedial action to the 
signavory states. 


“4. To exchange on a non- 
restrictive basis industrial tech- 
niyues developed in government- 
supported research institutions, 
and patents and processes ac- 





nitrogen position without consult- 
ing other countries, but by so 
doing we shail also clearly affect 
the interests of other countries. 
eng A rational scaling-dowa 
of excess nitrogen capacity by in- 
tergovernmental agreement might 
forestall pressure for cartelization. 
Since any such program would 
hinge on what was done with 
government-owned nitrogen Ca- 
pacity in the United States, this 
government’s participation is es- 
sential to any full discussion of 
the reduction of excesse capacity. 
The United States has both a se- 
curity and an economic interest 
in the soundness and ‘solvency of 
the Chilean as well as of other 
American economies. Chile 
may lose a substantial part of her 
nitrate market and along with it 
an important source of foreign 
exchange and government rev- 
enue. In that case, it might be 
to our interest to assist Chile to 
develop alternative sources of em- 
ployment, of foreign exchange 
and government revenue.” 

In the absence of concerted ac- 
tion, in which consumer as well 
as supplier nations should partici- 
pate, Mason points out that pro- 
ducers of commodities in surplus 
are certain to turn to pricing 
agreements, buffer stocks, mar- 
keting quotas and like measures 
to cope with the present abnormal 
situation. Hy : 

Such measures may in any 
event be required while the vari- 
ous nations are finding alterna- 
tive employment for labor and 
capital now committed to products 
in sunplus. Professor Mason 
stresses the néed for simulaneous 
efforts to increase world con- 
sumption of these products if re- 
strictuve measures are not to be- 
come permanent. 

The United States has its own 
surpluses, notably cotton. Mason 
warns that persistence in our pre- 
war policy of subsidizing cotton 
or other agricultural exports will 
seriously weaken our argument 
against unilateral nationa] action 
in world trade. Such practices 
by the United States are hardly 
consonant with our insistence. on 
freer world trade, he points out. 

For long-term American policy 
with respect to cartels, he recom- 
mends the following course: 

“The United States should pro- 
pose an international convention 
whereby the signatory powers 
would agree: 

“1. To prevent, by whatever 
means are appropriate to the laws 
and institutions of the several 
countries, the participation of their 
nationals in international business 
agreements that fix prices, limit 
output of exports, allocate mar- 
kets or otherwise restrain the 
flow of goods in international 
trade. This convention would not 
apply to the organization of: the 





exporters or importers of a single 


' quired, as a condition of the peace 


|settlement, from enemy coun- 
tries.” 
With respect to intergovern- 


mental commodity agreements, 
wiason strongly endorses the de- 
ve.opmeéent of international con- 
sultative groups, usually referred 
'to as “study groups” and already 
set up for rubber and for cotton. 
‘their function is not only gather- 
ing of complete data on produc- 
tion, consumption, prices and 
stocks of the commodity in ques- 
tion, but also the appraisal of 
alternative ways of dealing with 
surpluses. 


Mason’s proposals agree in es- 
sential objectives with the “Pro- 
posais for Expansion of World 
‘rade and Employment” advanced 
last December by the Department 
of State and to be considered 
by 18 nations at preparatory 
Trade and Employment meetings, 
now scheduled for Octoper. 
Mason goes further than the State 
Department proposals in imple- 
menting anti-cartel objectives and 
in offering such measures as an 
international exchange of tech- 
nology. 

In examining cartel activities, 
Mason weighed their relationship 
to national security. His conclu- 
sion is that the prewar participa- 
tion of American firms in inter- 
national cartels did not hamper 
United States war production to 
any significant degree and that 
Germany’s cartels were not a 
source of aggression, but rather a 
convenient tool. With military 
»ewer the chosen goal of Hitler 
Germany, the cartelization§ thjt 
had long existed in Germany 
proved a useful machinery of con- 
trol. Says Mason: 


“The real hazard to interna- 
tional security in the cartelization 
of world trade lies in the coopera- 
tion of governments with business 
in the exploitation of foreign mar- 
kets. Except in the United States 
and a few other countries, a close 
connection generally exists be- 
tween foreign trade and foreign 
poucy, and the power of the state 
is extensively relied on . . not 
only to protect the domestic mar- 
ket. but to secure as large 
a quota as possible in the total 
business of the cartel.” Mason 
sees any growth of this practice 
as fraught with danger. 


The author of the report was 
Chairman of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Cartels and 





and Deputy to the Assistant Sec- 


‘|retary of State in charge of eco- 
He. also 


homic_affairs.in 1945. 
served as Chief Economist of the 
Office of Strategic Services and 
| was one of the American repre- 
sentatives on the Joint Intelli- 
gence Staff. Now Professor of 


Economics, he has been a member 
of the Harvard University faculty 
since 1923. 

The report has been published 
jby the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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Private Monopolies in 1943-1944 


Industrial production last week showed no important change 


from the high level of the previous week. 


During the week some 


increases were reflected in manufacturing which were offset by de- 
clines in others. Inventories of goods have shown steady progress the 
past year and in the last two months finished goods such as ready-to- 


INOTWILNsStanding  tnus 
total current inventories are re- 
ported to be about $7,000,000,000. 
under the amount necessary to fill 
everyone’s requirements satisfac- 
torily, and at the present rate of’ 
accumulation, it will take a good: 
part of two years to catch up. As 
backlogs of orders stand today, 
they are huge and both new order 
v6lume and shipments continue | 
at a high level. 


Skilled labor, raw materials: 
shortages and component parts 
still continue to restrict the out- 
put of some manufacturers. Em- 
ployment figures are at a high 
level and for the week ended July 
27, total unemployment compen- 
sation claims dropped by 2.9%. 


A decline was noted in auto- 
mobile production the past week 
with output of passenger cars and 
trucks in the United States and 
Canada estimated by Ward’s Auto- 
motive reports at 78,597 units 
compared with a revised figure 
of 78,885 in the week pervious. 
Results for the first full week of 
August indicate that the month’s 
forecast of 405,000 units for 
United States plant operations 
will not be realized unless basic 
material, component supply and 
labor situations show unexpected 


sell durables and semi-durables have shown the largest advances, 
progres: @ “ 








improvement, the above authority 
states. 


Newsprint demand in the past 
week continued to outstrip sup- 
ply in the face of the high level 
of newsprint production, forcing 
a number of newspapers to con- 
tinue rationing of advertising. In- 
complete statistics of the News- 
print Service Bureau report July 
production of newsprint at 424,- 
316 tons, a decline from the 457,- 
673 tons in. May, but ahead of the 
355,120 tons produced in June. 


Unfilled orders of aircraft 
makers at the’close of June were 
valued at $1,055,000,000, accord- 
ing to the Census Buerau, or an 
increase of 3% in quantity and 
2% in value over unfilled orders 
a month earlier. June deliveries 
by manufacturers totaled 3,489 
planes valued at $32,400,000, a 9% 
increase in. quantity, but a 26% 
decline in value from May ship- 
ments, it is- understood. 


Domestic rayon production for 
the second quarter of 1946, though 
only a trifle under the record 
first-quarter level, was 5.8% over 
the same period one year ago, 
Textile Economics Bureau points 
out in its paper “The Rayon 
Organon.” For the six month’s 
period of the year, total output of 
rayon was placed at 425,000,000 


pounds, setting a new half-year 


mark and exceeding output for the 
first half of 1945 by 8% and that 
of the last half of 1945 by 7%. 


Stimulated by the impetus of 
seasonal promotions retail sales 
volume showed a moderate rise 
the past week and remained con- 
siderably above that of the like 
period a year ago. Among the 
best sellers, housewares and fur- 
niture ranked high. Consumer at- 
tention in the week gave evi- 
dence of turning to Fall fashions 
in apparel lines, while popular 
clearance sales held dollar volume 
of summer styles at a high level. 
Retail food vohume in the week 
also continued to increase. 


A slight rise occured in whole- 
sale volume last week, continuing 
well over that of the correspond- 
ing period in 1945. Fractional 
increases were noted in inven- 


j tories and deliveries were -im- 


proved. New order volume re- 
ceived encouragement from the 
announcement of new price ceil- 





sings on some commodities, dis- 





pelling the reluctance to sell in- 
duced by price uncertainties. 


Steel Industry — Despite the 
dire predictions by high officials 
that steel operations would be cut 
because of the scrap and freight 
car shortage, the steel industry 


| set up to operate at a rate of 


90.5% of capacity for the third 
consecutive week, according to 


\“The Iron Age,” national metal- 


working paper. This high level of 
operations, is g contradiction of 
previous statements on the. many 
gloomy wartime prophecies on 
steel output that had to be quickly 
and quietly interred because the 
industry did what its members 
said was impossible. 


The reinauguration, probably 
on Oct. 1, of the CPA’s MM and 
CC priority system, states the 
magazine, will inevitably dis- 
locate mill schedules and elimin- 
ate from them many customers 
that steel producers feel should 
be supplied with steel. The in- 
sertion of priority orders into mill 
schedules, which have changed 
those schedules on an almost day- 
to-day basis, has taken a toll on 
steel production. 

Producers are adhering to their 
quota system on steel production 
with little thought about 1947 
business except where material is 
needed to produce contract build- 
ing jobs. Shapes and plates of 
such contract jobs have been 
promised in 1947 with some de- 
liveries scheduled as far as April. 
The actual orders, although not 
on mill books, are held with the 
understanding that the tonnage 
will be inserted once the books 
are opened. 

Producers are protesting the 
CPA export priority plan, claim- 
ing that in some instances they 
are being loaded with more than 
their share of allocations, the 
“Tron Age” notes. The original? 
quota for export, set at 70,000 
tons a month starting in Septem- 
ber, limited allocations to specifie 
producers at 2% of their monthly 
output. It is claimed that some 
CPA directives far exceed this 
figure. 

Scrap and freight cars remaim 
the most critical items that 
threaten steel output, along with 
a future shortage of coal. Indica- 
tions are that the scrap crisis has 
just passed its peak, but it never- 
theless will remain a_ serious 
problem for some time. Some 
hope is gained from the fact that 
fabricators’ scrap lists are be- 
ginning to look better, and with 
the anticipated shipwrecking pro- 
gram underway an_ additional 
source of scrap will be available 
by mid-winter, 

Sharpshooting at the basing 
point system has started again in 
Washington, the above trade au- 
thority points out. Criticism of the 
single and multiple basing point 
plans used by industry throughout 
the country has appeared in the 
July issue of “Domestic Com- 
merce’, publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the 
magazine believes it to be the 
opening gun for the coming hear- 
ings by the sub-committee of the 
Small Business Committee of the 
House, where FTC and the Dept. 
of Justice will renew their attack 
on the basing point system. 

The American Iron and. Steel- 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 90.3% of capacity for the 
week beginning Aug. 12 as against 
89.0% one week ago, 87.9% one 

(Continued on page 942) 
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of vital considerations, how- 
ever, which must not be left 


thing in this land at all events 
in a thoroughly topsy-turvy 


to-the-professional politician, !state. It must arrive in Wash- 


or-any other kind of politi- | 


cian, tor that matter. Funda- 
mentally, the current situ- 
atiom is by no means so sound 
and promising as the propa- 
gandists wouid have us be- 
lieve. Every business man 
knows ‘the uncertainties, the 
impediments, the  extraor- 
pain?’ difficulties which sur- 
round his activities and his 
efforts to get on a sound and 
permanent basis of opera- 
tions. Their name is legion. 
Every ‘careful student of gen- 
eral trends of policy in Wash- 
ington understands well 
enough why it is that so 
many qualifications must be 
made in quoting favorable 
statistics and the like, and 
why.so many have their 
fingers crossed about the fu- 
ture. 

These things the rank and 
file must be made fully aware 
of, and fully determined to 
rectify at the earliest feasible 
moment. This for the prac- 
tical: business man is the 
meaning of the coming elec- 
tions. It is no matter of mere 
party or partisan politics. 
There is no assurance that 
the situation would be very 
greatly improved by merely 
substituting one party for the 
other’ in control of Congress 
—at least no such assurance 
is as yet forthcoming. A num- 
ber of Republicans have been 
about as successful as some 
of the Democrats in revealing 
the shortcomings of the Ad- 
ministration, and in particu- 
lar the defects and the in- 
firmities of the so-called New 
Deal philosophy, which un- 
fortunately now afflicts both 
of the major political parties. 
These rebellious members of 
the President’s party have, 
moreover, taken about as 
much pains as more or less 
like-minded Republicans in 
letting the people know what 
they would do were they in 
control of things—and about 
as timid about it. 


Letting Congress Know 


What must be insisted upon 
if the.coming elections are to 
contribute anything at all to 
a more prompt return of the 
country to sanity and eco- 
nomic health is that the pow- 
ers that be make a real be- 
ginning in that return. Con- 
gress; must return to Wash- 
ington; or rather the new 
Congress must come to Wash- 
ington next January fully 
convinced that the country is 
sick unto death with OPA 
and all its nonsense, of CPA 
and its “phoney” wisdom, of 
all the, other boards, special 
agencies, and government 
corporations through which a 
managed economy minded 
little group of serious think- 
ers undertake to run the 


country (if not the world) and 
succeed in keeping every- 


a ee PI IE nce ag et eae a tigers dD 
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ington fully impressed that 
the public — the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people 
who do the voting—is quite 
conscious of the fact that a 
year after the last gun was 
fired in the most costly war 
of all history, the President 
of the United States possesses 
almost as much power as he 
did when our sons and broth- 
ers were dying on European 
and Eastern battlefields. It 

must have indelibly tm- 
sade upon its mind that 
the American people insist 
that something be done with- 
out delay about all this. Un- 
less something of this sort 
takes place, there is abso- 
lutely no telling when we 
shall get back to the Amer- 
ican way of living and doing 
things—or the American way 
of moving ahead on a broad 
economic front. 


Politicians Will Not Do It 


It has long been clear that 
those entrusted to power 
have not the slightest inten- 
tion of doing any such thing 
as this. They have found first 
one excuse and then another 
for deferring the day when 
even a significant beginning 
is made. Only here and there 
where “politics” strongly 
suggest that something had 
better be done—as in the case 
of rationing of consumer 
goods and in the more ex- 
treme control of industry pre- 
sumably essential to concen- 
tration upon arms production 
—has there been action of 
importance by the President 
to return to a normal peace- 
time way of life in this coun- 
try. Almost nowhere has 
Congress done anything at 
all about it all—except renew 
or extend control legislation 
in those instances where stat- 
utes granting power to the 
President were to expire on 
some set date. 


In the early postwar weeks, 
a good many rather vague 
assurances were given about 
later action, but the “danger” 
of a collapse, or semi-collapse, 
of the economy was too great 
to permit of very much de- 
controlling then, so it was 
said. As time passed, and the 
only real threat of anything 
like a collapse came as a re- 
sult of the acts of the labor 
unions—which are never con- 
trolled, of course; when the 
forecasts of the officials and 
economists of a government 
which was to “plan” for all 
began one after the other to 
“go sour’; when finally de- 
spite all difficulties produc- 
tion (spotty and unbalanced 
production, it is true) and em- 
ployment began to reach for 
new peacetime records, then 


the control-mad authorities 
feel that return of business to 











it was inflation which made| 


of the question.” The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that these 
groups will never find the 
time appropriate for return 
to normalcy—any more than 
the late President Roosevelt 
was ever able to convince 
himself that he could lay 
down ‘the burdens of office 
without exposing the country 
to all manner of hazards 
which he and only he could 
ward off. 


It is time that the people 
took these matters in their 
own hands. Indeed, if they 
do not take them into their 
own hands and do so without 
further delay, the conse- 
quences will not be pleasant. 
The time to make themselves 
effective is now when mem- 
bers of Congress are at home, 
and when other aspirants for 
Congress are seeking support 
daily. Decisions such as these 
in a democracy usually spring 
from the people themselves— 
they arise from the grass 
roots as the jargon has it. The 
vast mass of voters can make 
themselves effective at any 
time, as a matter of fact, if 
they are sufficiently aroused 
and determined to do so. The 
ideal occasion for such a 
movement, however, is when 
a political campaign is under 
way. Then it is that the voter 
has an opportunity to impress 
his legislator and an oppor- 
tunity to select his represen- 
tatives in accordance with 
their receptivity. 

Now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid 
of their country—if not of 
their party. 


Robt. B. Armstrong Dies 


Robert Burns Armstrong, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and one-time newspaper 
man, died on Aug. 5, at the age 
of 72, it was reported from Wash-— 
ington by the Associated Press. 
Early in his career, Mr. Arm-— 
strong was editor of the Chicago 
“Record,” and later was in charge 
of the Western office of the New 
York “Herald.” Advices in the 
New York “Herald Tribune” Aug. 
5 said: 

He was national director of pub- 
licity for the Warren G. Harding 
pre-convention campaign and was 
assistant publicity director for the 
Calvin Coolidge campaign in 1924. 

Mr. Burns moved to Washington 
in 1902 and became private secre— 
tary to Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary 
of the Treasury. In the following 
year he was appointed an Assist-— 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Two years later he left govern-— 
ment service for the insurance 
business, and in 1907 went to 
Pasadena, Calif., returning to 
Washington 10 years later as 
correspondent for “The Los An- 
geles Times.” 


In 1934 he was listed as an or- 
ganizer of America First Inc., 
formed to “combat and expose the 
propaganda and subversive activ-— 
onl originating within the New 

eal.” 


Ward Retires From Land 
Bank 


George E. Ward has recently re— 
tired as Chief Reviewing Ap- 
praiser of the Federal Land Bank 
of Wichita, Kan., and has been 
je ceeded by James M. Flinchum, 

it Was amnounced in Associated 
| Pres ‘Ss advices from Wichila on 











business men was again “out| july 30. 





Senator George Sees 
No Immediate Tax Cuts 


Senator Walter F. George (D.- 
Ga.), Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, on Aug. 4 
predicted that the present high 
level of tax rates. would continue 
for individuals and corporations 
at least through 1947. A cut in 
excise. taxes might come sooner, 
the Senator intimated, according 
to Associated Press Washington 
advices, in order to spur produc- 
tion of items now bearing heavy 
special rates, but other than that 
the committee head saw “no sub- 
stantial change” in view. Sena- 
tor George cited two reasons for 
his forecast of continued high 
taxes: one—the size of the budget 
—‘“still entirely too high,’ and 
necessitating, therefore, the rais- 
ing of as much revenue as pos- 
sible; the other, the difficulty of 
drafting a thorough tax revision 
bill “of constructive nature” to 
take effect prior to 1948. 


The Senator is reported to have 
declared that the Government has 
far too many employes, with 3 
million on the payrolls, and that 
major savings will have to be 
made in the Army and Navy 
spending, if there is to be any 
prospect of the United States liv- 
ing within its income at some fu- 
ture date. “I don’t know whether 
circumstances will justify more 
reductions in those two depart- 
ments,” Mr. George is said to have 
stated. “I would have to study 
the recommendations of the mili- 
tary men more thoroughly. But 
those are the only two places 
major savings can be made. We 
can save a little by cutting down 
on the number of Federal em- 
ployes, but not enough.” 


Senator George wants to see 
drafted, after full deliberation, a 
comprehensive measure said the 
Associated Press which will en- 
able all taxpayers to reckon with 
considerable assurance just what 
they will be required to pay in 
1948 and 1949. The Press advices 
as given in the Wall Street “Jour- 
nal” added: 


“To lay the groundwork, he 
plans to name a budget subcom- 
mittee to meet with a _ similar 
group from the House during the 
long Congressional recess and dis- 
cuss all phases of the tax pro- 
gram. 


“The Chairman also plans to 
appoint five specialists from out- 
side the Government, in accord- 
ance with a resolution the Senate 
passed, Tuesday, (Aug. 2), to go 
into every aspect of the Social 
Security question and make 
recommendations.” 





Cusack in Waterways Post 


Appointment of S. F. Cusack as 
a member of the Advisory Board 
of the Inland Waterways Corpor- 
ation was announced on Aug. 7 
by Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace. Mr. Cusack, a resi- 
dent of Sioux City, Iowa, suc- 
ceeds Thomas J. Mulgrew, whose 
term of appointment has ex- 
pired. The advices from the De- 
partment of Commerce also state: 


“Mr. Cusack is a director of the 
First National Bank of Sioux 
City, director of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and is active in civic 
affairs.” 

The Inland Waterways Corpor- 
ation was created by an act of 
Congress approved June 3,~1934, 
and transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on July 1, 
1939. Other members of the Ad- 
visory Board are: 

South Trimble, Jr., Washington, 
D. C., chairman; T. J. Maloney, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mayor Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Frank E. Bourgeois, New Orleans, 
La.; Thomas N. Beach, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Colonel Malcolm El- 
liott, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Secretary of Commerce is 
Governor and Director of the 


Corpuration. 





Residential Gas Sales 
Increased During June 


Sales of gas by uti.ity com- 
panies for residential and com- 
mercial use, in accordance .with 
an apparent long-term trend, in- 
creased in June, the American 
Gas Association reported on. Aug, 
7. Increases in residential gas 
sales were reported in each of tae 
three categories of manufactured, 
mixed and natural gas for tne 
month. 

Declines in sales of industrial 
gas through the continuing in- 


ability of industry to attain its 
wartime production peak, offset 
residential and commercial gas 


sales and the total sales of gas 
utility companies for June 
amounted to 1,942,000,000 therms, 
a decrease of about 4.4% under 
sales for June, 1945. For the 12 
months ended June 30, 1946, total 
sales of utility gas to ultimate 
consumers excluding sales to 
other utilities, aggregated 25,683,- 
000,000 therms, a decline of about 
1.8% compared with the like 
period a year ago. 

For the first time since its sta- 
tistical activities were established 
more than 20 years ago, The 
American Gas Association is now 
developing separate information 
pertaining to mixed gas which is 
comprised of mixtures of manu- 
factured and natural gases. These 
data were formerly § included 
either in the manufactured or the 
natural gas_ series, dependent 
upon the heating content of the 
gas. 

Under the new classification, 
utility sales of natural gas to 
utimate consumers in June 
amounted to 1,697,000,000 therms, 
a decrease of approximately 4.9%. 
The Association’s index of June 
natural gas sales stood at 192% of 
the 1935-39 average. For the 12 
months ended June 30, 1946, total 
sales of natural gas declined to 
about 2.1% under those for the 
previous 12 months. 

Sales of mixed gas during June, 
1946, totaled more than 87,000,000 
therms, a gain of 0.2% over June, 
1945. The June, 1946 index of 
mixed gas sales was 168.8% of the 
1935-39 average. 


Manufactured gas saies in June 
continued to record the effects of 
the coal strike as well as the drop 
in war production, declining to 
157,500,000 therms, a decrease of 
15% under June, 1945. For the 
12-month period manufactured 
gas sales showed a decline of 
0.7%. The Association’s June in- 
dex of manufactured gas_ sales 
stood at 140: of the 1935-39 
average. 

BS 
Coinage Bills Signed 

Although stating that he would 
in future “look with disfavor” on 
such measures, President Truman 
on Aug. 7 put his signature to 
bills providing for coins com- 
memorating Iowa’s admittance as 
a state and honoring Booker T. 
Washington. The President sug- 
gested, according to a Washing- 
ton Associated Press dispatch, 
that special medals be struck off 
in future for such commemora-— 
tive purposes rather than the 
number of designs on American 
coins being increased. One of the 
present bills gives recognition to 
the centennial of Iowa’s statehood 
with authorization for the coin- 
ing of 100,000 50¢ pieces; the 
other, honoring the late Negro 
leader and educator, authorizes 
coinage of 5,000,000 50¢ pieces. 
The President in his statement 
said he agreed with the Treasury 
that so many designs on Ameri- 
can coins resulting from minting 
commemorative pieces tends: 


“To create confusion, to increase 
the possibility of counterfeiting, 
to encourage traffic in commemo- 
rative coins for private profit, 
and, in general, to detract from 
the fundamental purnose_ for 
which money is issued, namely, to 
provide a medium of exchange.” 
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~ Congressional Reorganization Bill Signed 


With senate concurrence on July 26 by voice vote to House ap- 
Pproval on July 25 of changes in the legislation raising the pay of 
degislators and reorganizing the Congressional set-up, the measure 
was sent to the White House on July 27, and the bill became a law 


on Aug. 2, when the President signed it. 


As explained in special 


advices from Washington to the New York “Times” on July 25 from 


C. F. Trusell, 


— 


the House thate 





night passed its own Congres- 
Sional reorganization bill, a meas- 
ure designed to modernize the 
legislative branch so it might 
meet more effectively the impacts 
of the present-day load—and in 
doing it rejected a pay increase 
for each member from $10,000 a 
year to $15,000, such as the Senate 
recently approved. The “Times” 
account added in part: 

Instead, the House voted, by 
voice, that the salary rise be to 
$12,500 a year, but added to this 
an expense account of $2,500 a 
year, payable in monthly install- 
ments, which would not have to 
be accounted for to anyone. 


“Let’s do it the honest way,” 
shouted Representative Clarence 
J. Brown, Republican, of Ohio, 
sponsor of the change. 

Many figured that the arrange- 
ment would mean more than the 
$15,000 salary as the Brown 
amendment specified that the $2,- 
500 expense account would not 
be subject to income taxation. 

Just before taking the passage 
vote, the House concurred with 
the Senate in approving a plan 
under which members of Con- 
gress could qualify for entry into 
the Federal retirement and pen- 
Sion system. 

The final passage vote was 229 

to 61. 
Noting the acceptance by the 
Senate on July 26 without oppo- 
sition of the bill the House passed 
the previous night to reorganize 
and modernize the Congress, Mr. 
Trusell, in his account to the 
“Times” on July 26 of the final 
action, said in part: 

Although the House measure 
lacks many of the reorganization 
provisions which the Senate had 
adopted earlier this month in a 
bill of its own, it was rushed 
through to prevent a growing 
exodus of members from Wash- 
ington from almost certainly de- 
feating the whole reform pro- 
gram. 

To have attempted to send the 
two bills to conference for the ad- 
justment of differences would 
have exposed them, it was con- 
ceded, to parliamentary tactics 
through which a small minority 
of dissenters could have blocked 
whatever agreement the conferees 
might reach. 

In the bill ready for a Presiden- 
tial approval, Congress voted to 
take an increase in the annual 
Salary of each member from the 
present $10,000 to $12,500, rather 
than to $15,000, as the Senate first 
voted. 

However, because of an addi- 
tional allowance to each member 
of an annual expense account of 
$2,500, tax free, it was figured by 
revenue experts that the net re- 
ceipts of members would come 
much closer to $16,000 a year than 
the originally voted $15,000. 

Examples such as the following 
were given: 

For a member, married and 
with two dependents, the income 
taxés on a $15,000 salary, with 
routine exemptions, would be $3,- 
638.50, leaving him $11,361.50 
after taxes. At a $12,500 salary 
the taxes would be $2,688.50, 
leaving him $9,811.50 after taxes. 

With the $2,500 non-taxable ex- 
pense account for the meeting of 
obligations prompting the pay-in- 
crease movement, he would have 
$12,311.50 left. and would be bet- 
ter of by $850 than under the 
straight $15,000 salary subject to 
taxation. 

The measure, it is stated, re- 
duces the number of House com- 
mittees from 48 to 19 and Senate 
committees from 33 to 15. 

In special Washington advices 
to.the New York “Herald Trib- 


une” Aug. 2 by Robert E. Nichols, 


it was stated: 
Most provisions of the bill do 





not become effective until the 
80th Congress convenes next Jan. 
3, but the requirement that all 
paid lobbyists register with Con- 
gress went into effect immedi- 
ately. 

Major points of Congressional 
reorganization in the new law are: 


1. Slashing the number of Sen- 
ate committees from 33 to 15 and 
House committees from 48 to 19, 
with additional requirement that 
the Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees of both Houses be 
merged into two single commit- 
tees on national defense. 

2. Strengthening of Congres- 
sional budgetary powers, by re- 
quiring that taxing and spending 
committees of both Houses must 
meet jointly at the beginning of 
each session to balance national 
expenditures against revenues. 
This means that deficit spending, 
hereafter, can be authorized only 
by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress. 


3. Provision that each commit- 
tee have four $8,000-a-year re- 
search experts. 

4. Raising of both Senators’ and 
Representatives’ salaries from 
$10,000 to $12,500 a year plus a 
$2,500 tax-free expense allowance. 
Legislators who have served six 
years—paying into the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund—may retire 
upon reaching the age of 62 with 
the same pension benefits as other 
Federal employees. 

5. Requirement that all persons 
paid to influence legislation be- 
fore Congress must register yearly 
with the Clerk of the House as 
lobbyists, under penalty of $5,000 
fine and/or a year’s imprisonment. 

6. Requirement that Congress 
adjourn each year from Aug. 1 to 
Jan. 1, ostensibly to allow Con- 
gressmen more time among their 
constituents. 

7. Increasing the powers of Fed- 
eral agencies, so that Congress 
will not have to act on minor 
claims, pension and local bills, 

In signing the bill on Aug. 2 the 
President issued a statement in 
which he described the bill as 
“one of the most significant ad- 
vances in the organization of the 
Congress since the establishment 
of that body.” The “Herald Trib- 
une” advices also said: 

President Truman signed the 
bill in the presence of its sponsors. 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., Progressive, of Wisconsin, and 
Representative A. S. Mike Mon- 
roney, Democrat, of Oklahoma. 

The President’s statement fol- 
lows: 

“The Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, which I signed today, 
is one of the most significant ad- 
vances in the organization of the 
Congress of the United States 
since the establishment of that 
body. 

“Both as United States Senator 
and as President, I have had oc- 
casion to observe some of the out- 
moded organizational and pro- 
cedural traditions that have bur- 
dened the legislative branch. The 
problem of reorganizing and mod- 
ernizing the Congress has been 
a peculiarly difficult one, and ses- 
sion after session the members of 
the Congress found themselves 
unable to take decisive steps in 
tackling the problem. 

“The 79th Congress, however, 
approached the task with vigor 
and in a sound and orderly man- 
ner. I have nothing but admira- 
tion for the way in which the in- 
vestigation of Congressional or- 
ganization was conducted and par- 
ticularly for the leaders who 
formed the special investigating 
committee and who wrote and 
sponsored the bill. 

“TI realize that in the process of 
Congressional consideration com- 
promises and adjustments had to 
be made and some desirable pro- 


visions were deleted. However, 
the passage of this act shows that 
progress can be made, and I an- 
ticipate that the Congress will 
continue to pay attention to those 
parts of the legislative reorgani- 
zation problem not yet solved, 
“The present act should permit 
easier and closer relations be- 
tween the executive agencies of 
the Government and the Con- 
gress, The expanded staff of the 
Congressional committees and of 
the agencies in the legislative 
branch can become a valuable 
link between the policy-making 
deliberations of the Congress and 
the practical administrative ex- 
perience of the executive branch. 
“The legislative budget and the 
provision on the handling of ap- 
propriations will undoubtedly re- 
sult in clear and more realistic 
relationships between the income 
and expenditure sides of the 
budget. Further, the changes in 
the dates for the transmitting of 
the President’s economic report 
and the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. 
required under the Employment 
Act of 1946, will result in proper 
integration between the legisla- 
tive budget and the national pro- 
gram for maximum employment. 
The Joint Committee will now 
present its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Congress before 
Feb. 1. The four revenue and 
appropriation committees in car- 
rying out their new responsibili- 
teis under the Reorganization Act. 
therefore, will have the benefit of 
the Joint Committee’s report for 
their over-all appraisal and rec- 
ommendations on Federal receipts, 
expenditures, debt and _ surplus. 
This timing is essential today 
when Federal fiscal policy is so 
closely related to the nation’s eco- 
nomic conditions. 

“One other provision of the bil! 
deserves special praise — that 
which raises the salary of mem- 
bers of Congress from $10,000 to 
$12,509 plus an expense allowance 
of $2,500. This is a long overdue 
step in providing adequate com- 
vensation for our Federal legis- 
tors.” 

References to the b‘ll appeared 
in our issues of July 25, page 531, 
and Aug. 1, page 663. 


(MI 


Medal for Pershing 


A resolution passed by Con- 
gress before its adjournment pro- 
viding for a special medal to be 
struck and presented to General 
John J. Pershing, head of the 
American forces during the first 
World War, was signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on Aug. 8, accord- 
ing to Associated Press advices 
from Washington, which added 
that General Pershing’s aide, Col. 
G. E. Adamson, said that he 
thought the award would come as 
a surprise to the General who 
has been a patient at Walter Reed 
Hospital for several years. 

The resolution authorizes “a 
gold medal to be struck, with 
suitable emblems, devises and in- 
scriptions,” to be presented to 
Gen. John J. Pershing, “in recog- 
nition of his fearless leadership, 
heroic achievements and _ great 
military victories, as commander 
in chief of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in Europe in World 
War I * * * and for his gallant 
and unselfish devotion to the 
service of his country and his 
contribution to the preparation 
for the prosecution of World War 
II.” 

The resolution added: 

“When the medal * * * shall 
have been struck, the President 





name of the people of the United 





States of America.” 


for the delay by Great Britain in 
750,000,000 credit recently granted 


which has been deposited in New 


been spent, said that the first 
slice of American credit would 
pay for “essential purchases” such 
as dried eggs, cotton, motion pic- 
ture films, wheat and other food 
items, The officials, whose names 
were not disclosed, said that all 
these represent purchases such as 
Britain made in the United States 
during wartime but which would 
have, of necessity, been cut dras- 
tically if Congress had not ap- 
proved the loan; it was estimated 
that the $300,000,000 instalment 
would last three to four months 
under present market conditions. 

Rising prices for scarce Ameri- 
can products, the officials’ state- 
ment continued, according to the 
Associated Press, are causing 
some British economic experts to 
favor delaying large-scale order 
until the cost situation appears to 
be leveling off. From the Asso- 
ciated Press advices, published in 
the New York “Herald Tribune,” 
we also quote: 

“Orders for machinery, needed 
to modernize Britain’s coal and 
other industries, may be _ post- 
poned for this reason and also 
because the Labor government 
has not yet determined how it 
will distribute these items. 

“Because American prices are 
climbing steadily, the officials 
said British purchasing agents are 
examining the possibility of plac- 


British Loan Purchases.Slow 


High American prices have been described as one of the reasons 


making extensive use of the $3,- 
by the United States. First drafts 


have already been made, however,- Associated Press advices from 
Washington stated on Aug. 4, on the $300,000,000 advance on the loan 


York. Embassy officials, without 





stating exactly how mucn hac@— 


gium, where the American loan 
dollars. are worth more. 

“Under terms of the loan, the 
British have the right to’ spend 
the American credit wherever 
they choose. American financial 
experts who negotiated the loan 
figured the dollars eventually 
would all be spent in the United 
States, regardless of where they 
went first. 


“British officials also reported 
that their government is well un- 
der way with its plans to fulfill 
the trade promises made’ to the 
United States in connection: with 
the loan. 


“A trade delegation, they.-said, 
is preparing to attend a pre- 
liminary 18-nation trade confer- 
ence in London, Oct. 15 and Sup- 
port the United States in its ef- 
forts to persuade other nations 
to abandon restrictive trade prac- 
ices and to lower tariffs. — 

“In addition, they said'- the 
Attlee government is making de- 
tailed preparations to end the 
dollar pool in about 11 months, 
thus keeping the pledge to elimi- 
nate it within a year after the 
loan agreement went into effect. 

“American business men had 
complained that the pool made it 
impossible to conduct trade with 
the British empire and associated 
countries because all the dollars 





ing additional orders in countries 
like Canada, Sweden and Bel- 


these nations earned were. tied 
up in London.” 





Business Failures in July 


Business failures in July were 
higher in number and amount of 
liabilities involved than in June. 
When compared with July a year 
ago, business failures in July were 
higher in number but lower in 
amount of liabilities involved. 
Business failures in July accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
totaled 74 and involved $3,434,000 
liabilities as compared with 69 in 
June, involving $3,006,000 liabili- 
ties, and 72 involving $3,659,000 
liabilities in July a year ago. 

All groups into which the re- 
port is divided, with the excep- 
tion of the retail group and the 
construction group had more 
failures in July than in June. 
When the amount of liabilities is 
considered only the retail and 
commercial service groups had 
more liabilities involved in July 
than in June. 


Manufacturing failures in July 
rose to 36 from 25 in June but 
liabilities were down to $1,948,000 
in July from $1,996,000 in June. 
Wholesale failures in July num- 
bered 5 against 4 in June but 
liabilities were down to $76,000 
in July from $80,000 in June. Re- 
tail failures in July fell to 17 
from 24 in June, but liabilities 
rose to $835,000 in July from 
$661,000 in June. Construction 
liabilities in July were down to 
9 from 13 in June and liabilities 
were lowered to $162,000 in July 
from $262,000 in June. Commer- 
cial Service failures in July were 
up to 7 with liabilities of $413,- 
000 from 3 in June with liabili- 
ties of $7,000. 

When the country is divided in- 
to Federal Reserve Districts, it is 
found that the Philadelphia, At- 
lantic, Kansas City, Dallas and 
San Francisco Reserve Districts 
had more failures in July than in 
June, while the remaining dis- 
tricts, with the exception of Cleve- 
land which had the same number, 





shall cause the same to be pre-| 
sented to General Pershing in the | 


had fewer failures in July than 
in June. When the amount of 
liabilities involved is considered 


it is seen that the Boston, Cleve- 
land, Richmond, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis and San Francisco Re- 

serve Districts had less liabilities 
| involved in July than in June. 





Harris, President of 


Inter-American Institute 


Colonel Arthur R. Harris, a 
career officer of the United’ States 
Army who formerly headed the 
Latin American, Military Attache 
and Foreign Liaison Sections of 
the War Department and has 
served as a Military Attache in 
Mexico and Central. and South 
America, has been elected Presi- 
dent of both the Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs and the In- 
ter-American Educational ' Foun- 
dation. 


This announcement was made 
on Aug. 1 at Washington by 
Spruille Braden, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of Ameri- 
can Republics Affairs and Chair- 
man of the Boards of Directors 
of these Government corporations 
on which Assistant Secretaries 
Benton, Clayton and Russell are 
also represented. They were or- 
ganized as part of the former Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs, 
and recently were placed directly 
under the Secretary of State. 
From the State Department’s an- 
nouncement we also quote: 


“Colonel Harris will assume his 
duties as common President of 
these corporations immediately 
and will administer the extensive 
health and sanitation, agrictiltural 
and educational programs they 
conduct in the other American 
Republics. These cooperative pro- 
grams are carried out by’'small 
field parties of United »States 
technicians, working in close col- 
laboration with government. ex- 
perts of these neighborifig coun- 
| tries. 





By demonstrating the use 
of the best practices an@otech- 
iniques in the solutiom2gf»basic 
health, sanitation, agricultural and 
educational problems, they con- 
tribute tangibly to ratse living 
standards and improve ‘the gen- 
eral welfare. In discharging. his 
important functions, Colonel Har- 
ris will maintain close’ liaison 
with Public Health, Agritulture, 
and Educational Ministries of the 
other American Republics, 


“Colonel Harris made. it. clear 
that his election will bring no 
change in the objectives. of .the 
| programs for which he now, is re- 
| sponsible.” 
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Steel Operations Highest Since Start of 
Reconversion — Scrap Still immediate Problem 


to “Ihe lron Age,” 


of capacity, a point 
eks, according 


its upward trend. Production of steel at the rate established for this 


week will amount to somewhere” 


in the neighborhood of 1,500,090 


met tons of ingots or about 
1,000,000 net tons of finished 
products. “The Iron Age” in its 
issue of today (Aug. 15) further 


States in part: 

“Scrap continues to be the im- 
mediate problem of the steel in- 
dustry, and events of the past 
week tend to make matters worse. 
The Scrap Institute’s national at- 
fairs committee meeting in Cleve- 
land, at which it was determined 
to seek a $3.50 a ton temporary 
price increase resulted in dealers 
—and possibly many producers— 
withholding scrap shipments in 
anticipation of higher prices. Pro- 
duction of scrap is increasing in 
volume steadily in fabricator’s 
plants, but much of it is being 
stalled on its way to the mills. 

“Scrap dealers, in the face of 
increased costs of materials and 
help, feel they need higher scrap 
prices and will attempt to gain 
the $3.50 a ton permanent in- 
crease, plus an increase of $1.50 a 
ton (to $5.00 a ton) for prepara- 
tion of scrap. Opponents of this 
price increase, mainly in the steel 
industry, point out that this will 
result in a flat cost increase of 
between $1 and $1.50 a ton on 
Steel, and is an unnecessary im- 
petus to the inflationary spiral 
that is already gaining speed. 

“While pig iron output is pretty 
close to the capacity of all fur- 
Maces in operation, there is not 
nearly enough to fill current 
needs. Southern producers 
screamed to CPA that their entire 
output fell under the iron alloca- 
tion plan, shutting off the iron to 
many foundries without certified 
orders. Some easing seems appar- 
ent on this score. Small foundries 
have tried to turn to greater use 
of scrap in their melts, but aside 
from the fact that scrap is hard to 
get, they are having trouble with 
their castings. 

“Textile machinery manufac- 
turers’ foundries, with a backlog 
of five to six years work, recently 
formed what amounts to a bloc 
among themselves to bring pres- 
Sure on Washington for relief. Be- 
ing financially strong themselves 
and having some powerful friends, 
the outcome of their fight will be 
interesting. 

“OPA’s refusal to grant further 
Pig iron price increases is taken to 
indicate an _ intensified move 
through the RFC and the National 
Housing Administration for sub- 
Sidies for marginal furnaces, and 
also an intensified action to re- 
lieve individual “hardship” cases. 
OPA Administrator, Paul Porter, 
Said that the $2 a ton increase 
just granted offsets added costs, 
and studies indicate that any fur- 
ther overalf increase would not be 
likely “to increase production 
from furnaces now in operation.” 
Those not in operation, however, 
are likely to plead for individual 
price increases to cover their 
higher costs, 2nd. in doing so, get 
the support of RFC and NHA.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Aug. 12 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel cavacity 
of the industry will be 90.3% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Aug. 12, compared with 89.0% ore 
week ago, 87.9% one month ago 
and 82.5% one year ago. This rep- 
resents an increase of 1.3 points 
or 1.5% over the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning Aug. 12 is equivalent to 
1,591.400 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,568,500 
tons one week ago, 1,549,100 tons 


i 





one month ago, and 1,511,100 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in _ its 
summary of latest news develop- 
ments in the metalworking indus- 
try, on Aug. 12 stated in part as 
follows: “While priority regula- 
tions for fourth quarter have un- 
dergone some clarification, pro- 
ducers of steel and pig iron still 
do not know what they will be 
ealled on to supply in that period 
in the way of preference tonnage. 
Directions 12 and 13, applying to 
steel and pig iron, respectively, 
originally set. up to provide es- 
sential requirements for housing, 
agricultural equipment and rail- 
road brakeshoes in third quarter, 
will be permitted to expire Sept. 
30. At the same time CC ratings 
will be reinstated, as of Oct. 1, to 
speed procurement by manufac- 
turers of sufficient tonnage to 
maintain economical operation 
and will, through special pro- 
vision, be applied also to tonnage 
needed in making certain items 
for the veterans’ housing program. 
Precisely what this, and certain 
other changes, including revok- 
ing of some previously suspended 
ratings, will mean in terms of 
preference tonnage in fourth 
quarter remains to be seen, the 
national metalworking paper 
states. 


“However, much talk is heard 
of possible establishment of car- 
building steel on a_ preference 
basis, so critical has become the 
transportation situation. This 
would apply to steel needed for 
repairs as well as new equipment. 
Significant of the shortage of 
transportation equipment is the 
increase in repair schedules of 
railroads generally. One large 
eastern carrier recently increased 





its monthly repairs 50%. 


“It appears likely that the gov- 
ernment program for additional 
freight cars, first placed at 50,- 
000 units, will be reduced to 40,- 
000, if it takes tangible form. 
However, if the roads themselves 
continue ordering at the recent 
rate the government may not 
press this plan. However, prefer- 
ence for steel will be necessary in 
any event to assure completion of 
the cars during this year. 


“Meanwhile, pig iron allotments 
set up under Direction 13 for this 
quarter are reliably reported to 
be undergoing a further screening, 
with manufacturers of some types 
of stoves not included under Di- 
rection 13 pressing for preference 
action to keep from being forced 
down completely, and with many 
others also applying for relief. 


“Preference granted on both pig 
iron and steel appear to have 
overshot their mark as far as the 
practical application in the cur- 
rent quarter is concerned. A car- 
ryover of _ self-certified orders 
under Directions 12 and 13 at the 
end of September appear virtu- 
ally assured and to meet such a 
contingency Washington has is- 
sued a new regulation providing 
that any carryover tonnage of this 
character be given CC rating for 
October. 


“In view of the continued un- 
certainty with respect to prefer- 
ence tonnage over the remainder 
of the year and because of severe 
shortage in pig iron and scrap 
there appears to be little likeli- 
hood of early opening of books for 
next year. 

“With the navigation season at 
approximately the mid-point, 
movement of Lake Superior to 
Aug. 1, totaled 23,848,849 gross 
tons, a decrease of 15,548,029 tons, 





40.96%, from the total at the same 


date last year. With some addi- | Germany. 


| 


i'may be redueed. 
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| Trade, Department of Commerce, 
|are applicable to parcels for de-| gage volume, which had been dry- 
| livery 





. . . ' 
Steel operations this week hit a new postwar high, with the In- | 
dustry set up to produce at the rate of 91.5% 
higher than it has operated during the past three we rd 
national metalworking paper. Thus, while facing 
shortages of scrap, freight cars and coal, steel production continues | 


tional ships in service for the re- 
mainder of the season this deficit 
July shipments 
were 10,848,385 tons, only 523.897 
tons, 4.61%, below July, 1945.’ 
AI 


July Steel Output Up 


Production. of ingots 
steel for castings during July 
the highest of any month 
July last year, according to 


steel 
was 
since 


the 


ana | 


| 


American Iron and Steel Institute, | 


which further stated: 
Productien 
seven months 


the 
year 


first 
was 


during 
of this 


33,928,018 net tons, compared with | 


50,128,653 net tons 
period last year. 


in a similar 


| 


|} Was questioned on Aug 


Duncan Questions Advisability of Continuance of 


The wisdom of 
purchasing power” 


Federal Reserves Credit Curb 


continued “freezing of a third of the nation’s 
by the Federal Government's policy on credit 
7 by A. E. Duncan, Chairman of the Board 
of the Commercial Credit Company of Baltimore, it was indicated 





} in the Baltimore “Sun” of Aug. 8, in which it was noted that his 
statement followed a recent amendment to the Government ruling 
known as “Regulation W,” whicl © 

jhas served as a curb on use of | installment purchase of any aver- 
credit It was added that Mr.|age low or moderate-priced fam- 
| Duncan, asserting that the con-|ily car will be under $1,500—has 
tinuation of curbs on credit is in-|no such choice; he must complete 
j}tended to check inflation, said | the transaction on terms restricted 
that “a basic cause of inflation, | by the Government. 

| shortages of goods, will be rapidly “The inconsistency of this 
dissolved by production gains in| amendment may involve serious 
the period immediately ahead.” | e¢gnomic implications. These are 
From the Baltimore “Sun” we 


The industry in July, 1946, pro- | 


duced 6,598,864 net tons at an 
average rate of capacity of 84.7%. 
This compares with production 
during July, 1945, of 6,985,571 net 
tons at a rate of 86.3% of capacity. 

According to revised figures, 
production of steel ingots and 
steel for castings during June of 
this year was 5,624,826 net tons at 
an average rate of 74.4% of capa- 
city. 

rr 


Parcels for British Zone 
Of Germany 


Effective, August 12, ordinary 
gift parcels are accepted for de- 
livery to the British Zone of Ger- 
many, except Berlin, Postmaster 
General Robert E. Hannegan an- 
nounced in a recent report. The 
Post Office Department advices 
said in part: 

“Parcels must not exceed Il 
pounds in weight or 72 inches in 
length and girth combined. Only 
one parcel a week may be sent 
by any one person to the same 
addressee. Contents are limited to 


essential relief items, such as 
non-perishable foods, clothing, 
soap, medicines. No writing or 


printed matter of any kind may 
be included. The postage rate is 
14 cents a pound. 


“Parcels and customs declara- 
tions must be marked ‘Gift Par- 
cel’ by the senders, and the value 
and contents must be stated on 
the customs declarations. Unde- 
liverable parcels will not be re- 
turned to the senders but will be 
turned over to authorized Ger- 
man relief organizations for dis- 
tribution to the needy. 


“Parcels should bear the name 
of the addressee, street and house 
number, town, postal. district 
number if known, province, and 
the indication ‘British Zone, Ger- 
many.’ Box numbers may be used 
as part of the address provided the 
name of the box holder is shown. 
Parcels will not be accepted for 
mailing when addressed ‘General 
Delivery, or when addressed to 
Berlin. 


“The British Zone includes the 
following regions of German: The 
entire provinee of Schleswie-Hol- 
stein, with the citv area of Ham- 
burg (Postal District 24), the en- 
tire provinces and areas of Han- 
nover, Oldenburg, Braunschweig, 
Lippe, Schaumburg-I.ipve. and 
the Bremen Enclave (Postal Dis- 
tricts 20 and 23), the entire prov- 
ince of Westfalen (Postal District 
21), the northern vortion of the 
Rhein Province (Postal District 
22), including the cities and 
Kraise of Aachen. (Coloene), 
Duren, Sehleiden Eusirchen. Bonn. 
Siegburg and Gummersbech, and 
places north thereof. 

“The cities and Kreiss of Prum, 
Daun, Ahrwsiler. Koblenz Neu- 
weid and Altenkirchen (Wester- 
wald) and places south thereof in 
the Rhein Province, althouch lo- 
cated in Postal District 22, are 
not in the British Zone or the 
American Zone, and therefore 
parcels may not be sent there 
from the United States. 


“The export control regulations 





of the Office of International 


| 


in the British Zone ved 


also take the following regarding 
Mr. Duncan’s comments—an Edit- 
or’s note below, also being from 
the same paper: 

“A strange situation has been 
created by which the Govern- 
ment’s temporary wartime re- 
stricticons on credits have now 
been removed in so far as they 
affect the time purchaser in the 
upper brackets, while they con- 
tinue to be imposed on the large 
majority of the nation’s families 
of more moderate means,” contin- 
ued Mr. Duncan. 

[Editor’s note: The amendment 
to Regulation W, which applies to 
time sales of automobiles and 
other listed articles places unpaid 
balances of more than $1,500 out- 
side the down-payment and ma- 
turity terms of the ruling.] 

“In effect,” Mr, Duncan added, 
“the man who can afford to buy a 
high-priced car. on time can now 
take as long as he chooses, in so 
far as Regulation W is concerned, 
to complete his payments on a 





suggested by the results of a re- 
cent survey of the spread of na- 
tional savings among various in- 
come groups, conducted by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

“The survey concluded that 
60% of the savings in this coun- 
try are held by 10% of the na- 
tion’s families, while the bottom 
third of the population holds little 
or no savings. 

“If the conclusions of this sur- 
vey are anywhere near accurate, 
it is therefore evident that among 
large masses of the people the 
sales of automobiles, refrigerators 
and other long-awaited durable 
goods must be underwritten by 
consumer credit. 

“This survey underscores the 
paradox of a regulation which le- 
galizes the extension of credit on 
unrestricted terms to the prosper- 
ous minority who hold ample sav- 
ings, while limiting the terms on 
which credit can be extended. to 
the third of the nation’s families 
with negligible liquid assets whose 





balance exceeding $1,500. The|buying power exists mainly 
buyer of the low-priced car—the| through credit based on current 
customer whose balance on the! earnings.” 
Home Mort a e went into effect, up until last Oc 
g£ 4 tober when the controls on build- 
L Thi y ing were first released.” 
oans s ear Newly built or newly started 
For the first time in the na-| homes caused the savings and 


tion’s history as much as $10,- 
000,000,000 of new home mortgage 
loans wiil be contracted for this 
year, the United States Savings 
and Loan League predicts in an 
analysis of why the dollar volume 
is going to pass all previous peaks, 
such as those in the 1920’s. An 
announcement issued by the 
League on July 20, which made 
this statement also had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“Four principal factors leading 
the country’s home mortgage debt 
upward by a larger leap than 
ever before are listed by Henry 
P. Irr, Baltimore, President of the 
54-year-old nationwide organiza- 
tion of savings and loan associa- 
tions and cooperative banks: 

“1. The veterans’ home buying 
transactions have swelled the total 
volume of mortgaging tremen- 
dously and are doing it at an in- 
creasing rate all the time. 


“2. The price increase in exist- 


‘ing homes has to be taken into 


consideration in any analysis of 
an upturn in total mortgage 
volume, just as in surveying in- 
creased dollar volume of produc- 
tion, the higher prices of goods 
must be considered a factor. 

“3. A tremendous shift in the 
population is still in process. The 
move of a family from the home 
it owned in one city to the home 
it must buy in another city gener- 
ally results in the exchange of 2 
substantially paid-down mortgage 
loan for a new debt which is a 
larger percentage of the property 
value. 

“4. New home _ construction 
was represented by 278,000 new 
houses begun during the first five 
months of the year and substan- 
tially all of these have already 
necessitated some kind of mort- 
gage credit outlay. This is the 
natural source of new home mort- 


ing up gradually from April, 1942, 
when the stop - building order 





loan institutions to lend eight 
times as much on new construc- 
tion during the first months of 
1946 as in the like months of 1945. 
The tabulation shows savings and 
loan construction loan volume is 
as follows: 


1945 1946 
January —__$3,772,000 $30,807,000 
February -- 3,081,000 30,866,000 
March ___-_. 7,406,000 45,391,000 
Age .-...- 9,541,000 53,202,000 
Mr. Irr said that 1946 will be 


the first year that the GI home 
loans will have any substantial 
effect in swelling the volume of 
new mortgage loans. He judges 
that 20% of all savings and loan 
home mortgages today are being 
recorded for veterans of World 
War II. 


Mr. Irr said that the 1946 mi- 
gration seems to be mainly of 
white collar workers being trans- 
ferred because corporations are 
adapting their operations to war- 
time changes in factory locations 
and to. usable facilities in new 
places which will mean a per- 
manent relocation for tens of 
thousands of office workers and 
executives. The advices from the 
League add: 


“The 1946 new mortgage loan 
volume which the League expects 
to reach $10,000,000,000 will be 
handled by all types of lenders 
and no violent swings in the com- 
petitive positions of the various 
sources of mortgage money are 
expected to show this year, in the 
opinion of Mr. Irr. The savings 
and loan associations and coopera- 


tive banks, largest single source 


'of home financing in the country, 


are doing about 36% of dollar 
volume, with the banks and trust 
companies handling 24% of it, 
and the individual lenders com-~ 
ing third, providing 20% of to- 
day’s home mortgage credit.” 
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Significance of a Free Press 


(Continued from first page) 
securing the adoption of the nec- 
essary measures and of the neces- 
sary methods for the enforcement 
of the underlying principle by the 
United Nations itself. 

Long ago I reached the conclu- 
sion that there exists no greater 
obstacle to the steady growth of 
democracy in the Americas than 
the recurrent abolition in many 
countries of the right of the peo- 
ple to free access to the truth. 

Needless to say, there are many 
other obstacles to the rapid growth 
and strengthening of real democ- 
racy in the Western Hemisphere. 
Democracy will become consis- 
tently more firmly established as 
the low standards of living in 
many republics are raised, as edu- 
cational facilities are improved, as 
health and social conditions are 
ameliorated, and as communica- 
tions develop. All of these objec- 
tives will be more. rapidly 
achieved through the progressive 
industrialization of the American 
republics. 

The peoples of Latin America 
are profoundly individualistic in 
their manner of being. They are 


. inherently opposed to authori- 


tarianism and to regimentation. 
They are wedded to the concept 


. of the greatest measure of indi- 


vidual freedom compatible with 
the true interests of the majority 
and with orderly and enlightened 
government, but unless they are 
guaranteed freedom of informa- 
tion they cannot accurately assess 
for themselves the errors into 
which their own governments, or 
other governments, may fall, nor 
have the opportunity of making 
their voices heard in attempting to 
remedy such errors. 

In the course of my earlier 
broadcast I spoke of “La Prensa” 
and of “La Nacion” of Buenos 
Aires as two of the outstanding 
newspapers in the world of today 
not only because of their liberal 
and progressive editorial policies, 
but also because of the amazingly 
wide coverage of news from all 
over the world which they give 
their readers. I said that it 
seemed to me that it was an amaz- 
ing paradox that such great and 
universally respected organs of 
public opinion as these two news- 
papers should have been com- 
pelled not long ago to suffer the 
censorship imposed by the dicta- 
torships installed in Buenos Aires 
between June of 1943, and the 
time when national elections were 
held last winter. It should be 
added that censorship had been 
even earlier imposed by the Ar- 
gentine Constitutional Govern- 
ment before it was overthrown by 
the military revolt of June, 1943. 


Argentina Has Liberty of Press 


I am glad to say that the Argen- 
tine people today, under a Consti- 
tutional and freely elected gov- 
ernment are enjoying complete 
liberty of the press. I most earn- 
estly hope that they never again 
will be condemned to suffer from 
the evils of censorship. 

But the manner in which demo- 
cratic thinking deteriorates, and 
mental processes become distorted, 
once the sinister precedent of cen- 
sorship of the free press and of the 
free radio has been created, is 
graphically demonstrated in an 
article published in the newspaper 
“La Epoca” of Buenos Aires on 
July 8 referring to my recent 
mention of the censorship imposed 
upon that newspaper’s colleagues, 
“La Prensa” and “La Nacion.” 

In this article “La Epoca’”’ states 


_ that, and I quote, “Censorship was 


never imposed in Argentina by 
anyone, but, on the contrary, cen- 
sorship was imposed in the United 
States of America under the con- 
trol of the North American press 
agencies which never at any time 
gave a truthful account of. what 
was taking place in Argentina.” It 


Washington, Chicago, 
Francisco, and every other city in 
the United States were the prod- 
uct of deliberate fabrications con- 
cocted by American press corre- 
spondents in Argentina. 

Now, of course, the real facts 
are so notorious that there is no 
useful purpose to be served by my 
doing more than remind you that 
censorship was originally imposed 
in Argentina when the Western 
Hemisphere was drawn into the 
war, and that such censorship be- 
came much more rigorous when 
the subsequent dictatorships of 
General Ramirez and of General 
Farrell were established. Censor- 
ship was employed far more to 
prevent public criticism of the 
policies and acts of the dictator- 
ships which had imposed them- 
selves on the Argentine people 
than for any purposes connected 
with the war situation. There is 
no responsible Argentine citizen 
who would attempt to deny that 
every news article published 
thereafter in the Argentine press 
had to be approved by the official 
censors and that, even more than 
that, editorial comment had fre- 
quently to be so restrained as to 
avoid even the implication that 
the newspapers were opposed to 

governmental policies. It was a 
matter for consternation through- 
out the hemisphere when that 
stalwart pillar of a liberal and free 
press, “La Prensa,” was actually 
closed down by official order for 
some time because it was alleged 
that it had violated the regula- 
tions imposed. 


American News of Argentine 
Biased 


Now I am quite willing to agree 
with “La Epoca” that a few corre- 
spondents of newspapers in the 
United States who were then re- 
porting events from Argentina 
were individually so prejudiced 
and so biased when the Argentine 
political situation began to _ be- 
come crystallized, and that thev 
were in the habit of gathering 
their news so exclusively from 
sources connected with the groups 
opposed to President Peron, that 
in the stories which they cabled 
to the United States covering de- 
velopments in Argentina they did 
not give the American people ac- 
curate information. As a result, 
for example, the American people 
as a whole were very often unable 
realistically to recognize the fact 
—which a few of us who were in 
close touch with developments in 
Argentina had long since realized 
-—namely, that Colonel Peron, now 
the President of the republic, had 
obtained a very large and a very 
real popular support among the 
masses of the Argentine people 
and that if fair elections were 
held, as they eventually were 
held, Colonel Peron had a very 
good chance of being elected, as 
he was. President of the republic 
by a large majority. 

How utterly ditierent the two 
issue raised .by “La Epoca”. really 
are, Both are deplorable. But how 
different in their significance. On 
the one hand you have the case 
of a very few private individuals, 
who as press correspondents have, 
for one reason or another, re- 
ported news inaccurately. On the 
other hand it is the government 
itself which is preventing the peo- 
ple of the country over which it 
exercises jurisdiction from having 
the opportunity fully to know 
what that Government is doing 
and, consequently, from having 
the chance openly to debate the 
actions of their government and 
the chance freely to criticize 
those actions for the purpose of 
correcting them. And what in the 
larger sense is even for profoundly 
important, governmental censor- 
ship of this character. makes it 
wholly impossible for public opin- 
ion in the rest of the Americas, 





continues by stating that the 
cables which reached New York, 


where the press is free, to be af- 


and Sandemning those official abuses in 


the American countries where 
censorship is applied and thus 
have the chance to make its salu- 
tary and beneficial influence felt. 
For I repeat my often-expressed 
conviction that the force of freely 
expressed public opinion is the 
greatest deterrent to authoritari- 
anism or to any other form of dic- 
tatorship which the peoples of the 
Americas can possess. 


Work of American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


I know of no more useful insti- 
tution which has recently been 
established by private initiative 
than the committee created by the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors under the presidency of 
Wilbur Forrest, of the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” to further the 
firm establishment in every part 
of the world of freedom of infor- 
mation. This committee has al- 
ready made its contacts in a very 
large number of countries. It is 
cooperating with the Social and 
Economic Council: of the United 
Nations and with our own Gov- 
ernment, and it has already 
brought about concrete results 
which were not foreseen even a 
short time ago. 


In my syndicated article last 
week, I ventured the suggestion 
that this committee, representative 
of the free press of the United 
States, could attain an objective 
of the highest practical value if 
it were now to communicate with 
outstanding leaders of the free 
press in all of the other Ameri- 
can republics in order that a com- 
pletely unofficial inter-American 
conference of the press and per- 
haps of the radio might be held in 
the near future. It seems to me 
that such a conference could at 
once achieve three great results. 
It could undertake to establish by 
common accord an inter-Ameri- 
can charter setting forth the 
rights and obligations of the press 
in every American country. Sec- 
ond, it could agree upon the meas- 
ures of cooperation and of imme- 
diate assistance to be undertaken 
by the press in the other Amer- 
ican republics should the govern- 
ment of any one American 
country violate the legitimate 
rights of the press in that country 
by censorship or by any other re- 
striction upon freedom of infor- 
mation. And finally, it could, by 
creating such a regional under- 
standing between the free press of 
the Western Hemisphere not only 
help to carry out the principles 
envisaged at the Mexico City Con- 
ference of the governments of the 
American republics, but also 
thereby offered a practical dem- 
onstration to the United Nations 
Assembly when it meets of how 
the free newspapers of the Amer- 
icas have already contributed to 
the eonsecration of the principle 
of freedom of information in the 
New World. 





State Supreme Court Holds 
OPA Unconstitutional 


Press advices (INS) from Olym- 
pia, Wash., reported that the 
Washington State Supreme Court, 
in both majority and minority 
opinions in a decision handed 
down that day declared flatly that 
the OPA has “brought financial 
ruin to tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans, including the loss of 10 bil- 
lion dollars in postponing settle- 
ment of the recent steel strike.” 

The advices from which we 
quote were given in the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) “Post.” They con- 
tinued: 

“Justice John Robinson, author 
of the majority opinion, said that 
some of the judges who signed it, 
‘including the author thereof,’ be- 
lieve the act is unconstitutional, 
at least insofar as it arbitrarily re- 
stricts jurisdiction to question any 


Labor Dept. Retail 
Price Index in May 


Prices of living essentials for 
moderate-income families in large 
cities continued to rise during 
the month ending May 15, 1946, 
according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Higher prices for food, 
clothing, house furnishings, and 
miscellaneous goods and services 
contributed to the 0.5% increase, 
which brought the May 15 con- 
sumers’ price index to 131.5% of 
the 1935-39 average, says the La- 
bor Department’s report, which 
on June 23 added: Consumers’ 
prices are now one-third higher 
than at the outset of the Second 
World War in 1939; from the be- 
ginning of the First World War 
to the high point of 1920 retail 
prices more than doubled. 


Since the end of the war in 
Japan in August, 1945, consumers’ 
prices have increased 1.7%, with 
clothing and house furnishings 
costs advancing 6.1 and 4.4%, re- 
spectively, while food prices have 
gone up 1.2%. Nearly all of this 
rise has occurred since mid- 
February, 1946, 


Retail prices of goods and serv- 
ices used by city families are now 
5.1% above the level of May, 1943, 
when the President’s “hold-the- 
line” order became effective. Food 
prices in May, 1946 are at about 
the same level as in May, 1943; 
clothing and house furnishings 
costs, however, are almost 22% 
higher. Effects of the recently 
announced higher ceiling prices 
for a number of dairy, bakery, 
and cereal products will not be 
reflected in the index until June 


bage, lettuce, onions and. spinach 
offset higher prices for apples, 
oranges, carrots, potatoes, and 
sweet potatoes. 


Clothing prices rose 0.7% be- 
tween April and May, mainly due 
to higher prices which were re- 
ported for apparel which was pro- 
duced under rent orders to en- 
courage production. Prices of 
house furnishings increased 0.7% 
between April 15 and May 15, as 
higher prices allowed to manu- 
facturers for wool rugs and mat- 
tresses were passed on to con- 
sumers. 


Gas and electricity costs con- 
tinued to decrease and now cost 
7% less on the average than m 
August, 1939. Rate reductions in 
April and early May lowered the 
average cost of electricity to con- 
sumers in St. Louis, while gas 
costs declined 7% in Chicago, as 
lower rates became effective on 
May 1. The usual seasonal de- 
crease in New York City gas rates 
was reflected in May bills: 


Rents were not surveyed in 
May. 


OPA Raises Ceiling . 
Prices on Silver 


The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has raised ceiling prices 
of silver to conform with the new 
Treasury Department prices au- 
thorized by Congress, the agency 
announced on Aug. 1. The Treas- 
ury’s action, fixing the sale of 
silver at 91 cents an ounce, was 
referred to in our issue of Aug. 8, 
page 793 in which item the Con- 
gressional action on the silver 
legislation was also noted. The 
advices from the OPA state: 


“Effective Aug. 1, 1946, the ceil- 








and July. 


Meats, butter, oleomargarine, 
shortening, bread, and some 
canned foods were scarce in most 
large cities in the United States 
in May. These scarcities made it 
impossible to obtain the usual 
number of food price quotations 
for the consumers’ price index. 
With these scarcities there have 
been more reports of increased 
sales through black markets which 
are not reflected in price reports 
to the Bureau, 


The shortages of meat were so 
acute that in a few cities none 
of the independent stores from 
which the Bureau regularly col- 
lects prices had any of the stand- 
ard list of meat products during 
the pricing period. Under these 
conditions the usual method of 
computing average prices could 
not be used. In order that in- 
dexes for food prices as a while 
and for all commodities in com- 
bination might be published, it 
was assumed that meat prices 
were unchanged between April 
and May in five cities. Provision 
has been made to reflect changes 
in meat prices in these cities be- 
tween April and June if meat is 
available then. 


For the month of May this lack 
of meat prices has not affected 
the total index seriously and the 
national average increase of 0.5% 
for meat prices is a significant 
figure. Shortages of other prod- 
ucts were not sufficiently acute to 
produce the same kind of pricing 
problem that was experienced in 
meats. Thus, the Bureau is rea- 
sonably. confident in reporting 
that food prices as a whole ad- 
vanced about 0.6% over April, 
though a more complete coverage 
of stores would probably have 
given a slightly higher figure for 
meat and, hence, for all foods. 

Fresh fish prices dropped 1.6% 
with seasonally larger supplies of 
lower priced varieties reaching 
most markets. There were further 
increases in the cost of bread in 
May, when additional cities au- 
thorized weight reductions in line 
with the nation’s program to con- 
serve grains. Rye bread prices 
advanced 16% as new ceilings 
were established. Fresh fruit and 


vegetable prices declined 0.1% as 





administrative act done thereun- 





| forded the opportunity of con- 


der.” 


lower prices for green beans, cab- 


ing price for standard commer- 
cial bars of silver will be fixed at 
90.5 cents per fine troy ounce or 
the Treasury’s selling price, 
whichever is higher. Silver is 
being kept under control, OPA 
said, to assure that the price of 
foreign silver does not exceed the 
Treasury selling price for domes- 
tic silver. At the same _ time, 
maximum prices for semi-fab- 
ricated silver articles and for 
silver scrap have been raised to 
reflect the increase in the price of 
silver bullion. The maximum price 
for. silver scrap per fine troy 
ounce of silver contained, de- 
livered free of all charges, was 
fixed at .25 cents below the maxi- 
mum base price for standard 
commercial bars. 

“OPA explained that the Treas=- 
ury’s buying price for domestic 
silver was raised from 71.11 cents, 
the former ceiling, to 90.5 cents 
per ounce by congressional action 
last week. At the same time, the 
Treasury was authorized to sell 
unallocated silver to industrial 
users at not less than 90.5 cents 
per ounce. As a result, it was 
necessary for OPA to raise the 
silver price ceilings so as not to 
interfere with the purchase and 
sale of silver by the Treasury. 

“Because OPA was advised that 
the Treasury may sell silver at a 
price above the minimum fixed 
for such sales, it was necessary te 
permit the Treasury selling price 
to become the maximum price 
when it is higher than 90.5 cents 
per ounce. 

“In semi-fabricated articles, 
silver is the most important cost 
factor and the substantial in- 
crease in the silver price cannot 
be absorbed without financial 
hardship, OPA said. The scrap 
price is increased in order to 
maintain the customary relation- 
ship with the price of silver bul- 
lion and thus to allow the orderly 
flow of necessary scrap.” 
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Agricultural Department General Crop Report 
As of August ! 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington on Aug. 9 issued |, ,.... 


its crop report as of Aug. 1, 1946, 
Aggregate crop production 
the outturn of any previous year. 


in 


which we give in part below: 
1946 still promises to exceed 
Changes in the national situation 


during July were upward as a whole. As a result, total production 


is estimated at 27% above the 192 


3-32 average, 6 points above 1945 





and 3 points above wie previous ¢ 


high mark set in 1942. The im- 
proved outlook on August 1 re- 
flects almost ideal cond.tions for 
the maturing and harvesting of 
grains in practically all areas dur- 
ing July. 

With most of the winter wheat 
harvested and a good start made 
on spring wheat, the earlier prom- 
ise of a record crop appears ful- 
filled, .The current estimate is 
1,160 million bushels, 70 million 
more than on July 1. Growing 
conditions for cotton improved in 
most of the South. Corn improved 
on the whole above the July 1 
outlook, boosting the new record 
to 3.5 billion bushels. But on the 
fringes of the main Corn Belt 
growing conditions on August 1 
were poorer than earlier and in 
the main sorghum area of the 
Southwest they were definitely 
unfavorable. 


Growing conditions during July 
were favorable for the country as 
a whole. Grain crops reached ma- 
turity earlier than usual, but this 
was due chiefly to their early 
start. Soil moisture was mostly 
adequate and rains were timely. 
Small grains were at filling and 
ripening stages, usually too well 
advanced to be adversely affected 
by high temperatures, which 
rarely occurred in any area before 
harvest time. and seldom were 
accompanied by damaging winds. 
The weather favored harvesting 
of grain and hay generally, so 
that the work progressed rapidly 
and losses were held to a min- 
imum. Itinerant combine crews 
doing custom work were also a 
factor in the progress of harvest. 
Progress was «n ravid that trans- 
portation facilities were not ade- 
quate for moving the grain and 
some was temporarily p‘led on 
the grovnd—perhaps more than 
wsual. Toward the end of the 
month, however, drought areas 
were developing and in some 
large sections late crons had be- 
fun to deteriorete, particularly in 
the southern Great Plairs. Crit- 
ieal conditions were developing in 





gree during the latter three weeks 
vf July but was still suffering 
from drought conditions on Au- 
gust 1. In two widely separated 
areas, the North-east and in 
southern Missouri and northern 
Arkansas, an incipient drought 
was checked about mid-July, 
averting serious damage. Fortu- 
nately, soil moisture supplies had 
been built up in earlier months in 
most of the North Central region, 
so that subnormal precipitation in 


July did not seem aée serious 
threat, 

A large portion of the Lakes 
area adjacent to lower Lake 


Michigan is critically dry, how- 
ever, and rains are needed to 
maintain prospects. The drought 
in southern Kansas, western Okla- 
homa and western Texas has 
caused serious deterioration of 
corn and sorghums, particularly 
in late planted fields. Northern 
portions of the Great Plains and 
parts of some Western States are 
beginning to show the need for 
more moisture. In spite of the 
excessive rains in much of the 
South, there were enough oppor- 
tunities to work fields and harvest 
grain so that losses were held to 
a minimum. 


Improvement shown during 
July by corn, oats and barley 
promises the most liberal feed 
supply per animal unit in history 
despite the relatively small crop 
of sorghums and small carryover 
stocks. This is particularly true 
since numbers of livestock are be- 
ing reduced. Likewise the crop of 
new hay, augmented by record 
carryover stocks, will provide lib- 
eral supplies per animal unit. Pas- 
tures did not furnish as much feed 
as in July of last year, but the 
August 1 condition was reported 
above average, An unusual heavy 
decline in condition of western 
ranges was reported due to dry, 
hot weather in most of the range 
area. Late summer and fall graz- 
ing prospects are only fair. July 
movement of cattle was heavy 








the Lakes area. which micht se- 
riously affect late crops. Little re- | 
lief occurred in this area during | 
the first week of August. 

Major contributions to the larg- 
est aggregate volume of crops 
ever produced are made by record 
crops of corn, wheat, tobacco, 
peaches, plums and truck crops; 
near-record crons of oats, rice, 
peanuts, potatoes, pears, grapes, 
cherries, and sugarcane: and 
average or better crops of hay, 
sovbeans, dry peas. prunes, anri- 
cots, ard sugar beets. Production 
of sorghum prain, flaxseed, buck- 
wheat, dry beans. sweetvotatoes, 
pecans and particularly cotton 
and rv@’are below average. Yields 
are above average for orocticallyv 
all field crovs. For both the food 
#rain and food grain grouns. the 
aggregate prodiction is the larg- 


est in historv. Desnite large crops | 


of soybéans and neanuts. however, 
ol crops are below last vear, 
chiefly because of a _ relatively 
small: flaxseed cron. Avgregate 
fruit production is well above 
both average and last year. 
July precipitation varied widely 
over thé covntrv. from excessive 
in much of the Gulf area to nrac- 
tically none in parts of southern 
Kansas; western Oklahoma, and 
western Texas. Areas in the Da- 
koats, Montana and Mebraska 
which were dry at the end of 
June ré@ceived timely rains. 
Though below norm?! in quantity 
for the morth in Nebraska. North 
and South Dakota, these rains fell 
at opportune times for the matur- 
ing of small grains. Much of the 
Arizona-New Mexico’ dc¢rought 
area received rains in varying de- 


| Milk 





be larger and earlier than 
fall, 


| crops continued to improve dur- 
| ing July. Aggregate production of 
| the principal deciduous fruits is 


| now indicated to be 15% greater 


‘than last year and 10% above 
age. Prospective production 
of commercial apples increased 
about 5% during July and is now 
only about 8% below average. 
Peaches and plums are indicated 
to be record crops, with pears, 
grapes and cherries near-record. 
Prunes and apricots are both in- 
dicated above average. Large cit- 
rus crops are in prospect for all 
producing States. The pecan crop 
is forecast about one-fourth less 
than that of last year but nearly 
equal to the average production. 
Walnuts, almonds and filberts are 
each indicated to be record crops. 

It now appears that 1946 acre- 
age and production of commercial 
truck crops for the fresh market 
will establish new high records of 
more than 2 million acres and 9 
million tons. Last year, 1.9 mil- 
lion acres produced about 8.4 mil- 
lion tons. Acreage in 1946 seems 
likely to exceed the 1935-44 aver- 
age by approximately one-fifth, 
while production exceeds average 
by slightly more than one-third. 
With harvest well along on most 
of the acreage, another record 
supply of summer season truck 
crops appears almost certain. The 
combined tonnage of these crops 
is indicated to be one-fifth great- 
er than in 1945 and one-third 
above the average. Record high 
summer crops of cantaloups, car- 
rots, cucumbers, Honey Dew mel- 
ons. lettuce, onions, green pep- 
pers, spinach, tomatoes, and wa- 
termelons are indicated and sup- 
plies of most other vegetable 
crops are expected to be rela- 
tively abundant. Green lima 
beans and cabbage for summer 
markets probably will fall short 
of last year and also will be be- 
low average. Green pea produc- 
tion, although below average, may 
exceed that of last year. 


The largest supply of process- 





ing vegetables in history appears 
to be shaping up on August 1. 
Tonnage estimates for four major 
vegetables, green peas, snap beans. 
sweet corn and tomatoes, indicate 
that this year’s aggregate produc- 
tion may exceed the 1945 aggre- 
gate tonnage for these crops by 
about 15% and the previous rec- 
ord, set in 1942 for the same 
crops, by as much as 2%. These 





| f ? stitute f 85 
and fall movement is expected to| our vegetables constitute from 


to 90% of the total commercial 


last| production of the 11 processing 


vegetables for which estimates are 


Milk production declined sea-|made. The 1946 crop of tomatoes 
sonally, but the July total was| for processing is expected to total 


second only to that of last year. 
production per cow was the 
largest in 22 vears of record. but 


}about 4% in cow numbers since 
| July 1945. Summer feeding of 
|concentrates to milk cows was 


|liberal, but not as heavy as last 
| 








16% above average for the month. 
| Production for the month was be- 
| low that of last year in all sec- 
| tions. the reductio 
| the West and 
| Central State 


Ss. 





3,194,800 tons, about 1% above the 
previous record set in 1944. The 
record 1946 crop of green peas, 


|could not offset a decrease of | estimated in mid-July at 531,200 


tons, is 7% above the 1945 pro- 
| duction. The August 1 indicated 
| 1946 production of 1,270,700 tons 


lof sweet corn for processing 


year. About 5% fewer layers on |comes within 1% of equalling the 
poultry farms produced 8% fewer | record 
|eegs than in July last year but|about 12% 


1942 production and is 
more than the 1945 
| production. Snap bean production 
'prospects improved slightly dur- 
ing Julv and on August 1 a total 


n being least in| of 210,200 tons was indicated—2,- 
greatest in the South! 300 tons more than was forecast 


'on July 1, but 5% less than the 


Almost without exception, yields; 1945 production. 


are available are better than a 
month ago. In a few cases there 
are either no changes or very 
minor fluctuations. But improve- 
ments in yields of corn, wheat, 
barley, flaxseed, potatoes, and dry 
peas are marked, with those for 
oats, rye. hay, tobacco, and sugar 
beets of less degree. Besides add- 
ing to the production of corn and 
wheat, already at record levels on 
July 1, these yield improvements 
boosted oats to 1.5 billion bushels 
and potatoes to 445 million bush- 
els, each the second largest of 
record. Improved yield prospects 
for soybeans, flax and peanuts, 
raised these oil crops nearer the 
desired level than had been hoved 
for, since acreages are smaller 
than last year. The broomcorn 
crop will be relatively small. 

Prospects for fruit and 





nut 


of crops for which comparisons | 


Corn 

Favorable growing weather 
during July over most of the 
country added over 155 million 
bushels to the July 1 estimate of 
this year’s record-high corn pro- 
duction prospects, On August 1, 
the Nation’s corn crop was esti- 
mated at 3,496,820,000 bushels. 
Such a production would be 16% 
bigger than that of 1945 and 34% 
above the 1935-44 average. The 
average yield per acre of 38.2 
bushels is alSo a record high. The 
1945 yield was 33.1 bushels, the 
1935-44 average 28.5 bushels. Most 
of the improvement took place 
early in the month. As July end- 
ed, dry weather in scattered parts 
of the Corn Belt was threatening 
the crop for the first time this 


The progress of the crop 





year. 





silking in North Dakota. 

On August 1 rain was badly 
needed in a large area embracing 
northern Ohio and Indiana, south- 


ern Minnesota and northeastern 
illinois, Early August rains 
brought relief to dry sections of 
southeastern South Dakota, north- 
western Iowa and most of Neb- 
raska. Southern Kansas is very 
dry and this combined with high 
temperatures caused heavy dam- 
age. Fortunately in the other dry 
areas temperatures have been 
moderate. Over a large part of 
the North Central States, how- 
ever, growing conditions generally 
were favorable enough to far out- 
weigh the effects of adverse 
weather. As a result, corn pros- 
pects in this group of States rose 
132 million bushels or 5% above 
the July outlook. The estimated 
yield per acre is up 2 bushels 
from last month in Iowa, Nebra- 
ska, North Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, 3 bushels in Ohio and 
Missouri, 4 bushels in Illinois and 
Indiana and 5 bushels in South 
Dakota, The Michigan yield re- 
mained unchanged but that for 
Kansas took an 8 bushel slump. 
Corn Belt States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River have a considerable 
acreage of late corn which, for 
the most part, appears to have 
“caught up” except in Ohio where 
an early frost could do heavy 
damage. In Illinois the crop is 
coming into tassel at about the 
usual time. 
sippi the crop is farther advanced 
than average and much ahead of 
last year. In lowa, where early 
fields were just tasseling, at this 
time a year ago over half is now 
in tassel. In Missouri 80% is in 
tassel compared with around 10% 
on August 1 last year. 

In the Northeastern States, 
where the August 1 production 
outlook shows an improvement of 
2% over that of a month ago, soil 
moisture is adequate for current 
needs. Because of the prolonged 
planting season there is more than 
the usual] variation in stage of de- 
velopment. An early frost could 
cause heavy damage to the late 
crop, especially in New Jersey. 


production prospects also iim- 
proved 2% during July. Although 
still’ spotted the crop made good 
headway toward over-coming the 
handicap of earlier wet weather. 
In the South Central States indi- 
cations were for an improvement 
of 5% in production prospects, al- 
though Louisiana reported 
much rain and Texas and Okla- 
homa reported too little. Tennes- 
see and Kentucky expect record 
high yields but in the latter State, 
where planting was very late, the 
biggest acreage is not yet in the 
criical pollination stage. 


yy, 
/O 


States shows a gain of 2% over 
principal corn State of this group, 
has an excellent outlook on irri- 


gated land and in other areas 


tained. In 
Washington July 1 growing con- 
ditions were near ideal. New 
Mexico was still dry. 


Wheat 

The indicated production of all 
wheat of 1,160,3€5,000 bushels, is 
about 37 million bushels above 
the previous record of 1,123 mil- 
lion bushels set last year. Winter 
wheat yields exceeded earlier ex- 
pectations, and timely rains in the 
spring-wheat belt raised the pro- 
duction outlook 70 million bush- 
els above the July 1 estimate. The 
greater part of this improvement 
in the crop occurred in the first 
half of July, as the August 1 esti- 
mate is 28 million bushels above 
the special mid-July estimate of 
1,132 million bushels. All wheat 
production is the largest on rec- 
ord in Oklahoma, Nebraska, Idaho 
and Washington. 

Winter wheat production of 880 
million bushels is indicated as 
completion of harvest progressed 
northward with continued evi- 








West of the Missis- | 


In the South Atlantic States, | 


too | 


The corn crop in the western | 


the July 1 estimate. Colorado, the | 


July 1 prospects have been main- | 
Montana, Idaho and | 


varies from harvesting in Texas to| dence of yields exceeding earlier 


| expectations. This 1s a record win- 
|ter wheat crop, exceeding the pre- 
vious record of $25 million bush- 
els in 1931 by 6.6%. From Ne- 


ern Michigan and Wisconsin, east-}braska northward, harvesting op- 


'erations provided additional evi- 
| dence that despite the short straw 
heads were filled much better 
than expected and kernels were 
|'plump and of high test weight. 
|The August 1 preliminary yield 
estimate for winter wheat is 18.6 
bushels per acre, a bushel higher 
than last year and 2.7 bushels 
above average. The U. S. yield 
per acre shows an improvement 
of half a bushel since the July 1 
estimate. Except in the southcen- 
tral to southwestern Great Plains, 
where harvesting was advanced 
and yields well determined by 
July 1, the yields on August 1 are 
quite generally a half bushel or 
more higher than a month earlier. 
The most striking increases are in 
Nebraska and South Dakota with 
2.5 bushels in each case, Wyoming 
with 3.0 bushels above July 1 and 
Montana with 3.5 bushels above a 
month ago. A considerable part 
of these increases was evident by 
mid-July. A few States show 
lower yields than earlier—TIllinois 
and Missouri due principally to 
fly damage continuing during July 
and some of the East Central 
States where the grain yield was 
not proportionate to straw growth. 
Harvesting is being completed a 
week or more earlier than usual. 
This early harvest and the tre- 
mendous volume of wheat moving 
out of the fields, is placing a 
heavy loan on farm and local 
/market storage and transportation 
facilities, Wheat is being piled on 
the ground in some areas to facili- 
tate timely harvesting, but reports 
‘to date do not give evidence of 
any serious amount of spoilage of 
wheat piled on the ground except 
in some cases of wheat harvested 
lwith high moisture content. 
/Wheat has moved rapidly from 
‘such outside storage in the south- 
'ern Great Plains area. 

All spring wheat production, in- 
dicated at 280,472,000 bushels on 
August 1, is 6% less than. last 
year’s production of 299,966,000 
|bushels but is 24% above aver- 
‘age. August 1 indicated produc- 
'tion represents a 48 million bushel 
linerease over a month earlier. 
|'Timely rains over most of the 
/principal spring wheat belt dur- 
ing July, together with moderate 
‘temperatures during the heading 
land fillifig stage, have been con- 
'tributing factors to this increase. 

















| 


| 
| 


| The August 1 indicated durum 
| wheat production reflects the fa- 
|vorable weather during July in 
‘the three important durum wheat 
'States of North Dakota, Minne- 
| sota, and South Dakota. Durum 
| wheat production, estimated at 
| 35,142,000 bushels, increased 35% 
from July 1 while other spring 
|'wheat, estimated at 245,330,000 
bushels on August 1, increased 
19%. 

Practically all sections of the 
spring wheat area showed im- 
|proved spring wheat prospects on 
August 1 as compared with a_ 
month earlier. Especially large 
gains were evident in the impor- 
‘tant producing States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana. Dry soil conditions in these 
States were alleviated by ra‘’ns 
during the first half of July. To- 
ward the end of July these States 
were again somewhat dry and 
temperatures reached the 100 de- 
gree mark on several days. Hot 
winds were absent, however, and 
the crop was not seriously affect- 
ed. Much of the appreciation In 
the spring wheat crop occurred 
prior to July 15, except In Mon- 
tana. Rains continued during the 
latter half of July in that State 
and spring wheat prospects con- 
tinued to improve. 

On August 1 harvesting of 
spring wheat was general or com- 
pleted in all except North Da- 
kota, Montana, and Washington, 
and some wheat on high altitudes 


in the Western Great Plains 
States. Quality was reported as 
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fair to good in most areas with 
test weights running high. 

Yield prospects of ail spring 
wheat increased from 12.7 bush- 
els per acre on July 1 to 15.2 
bushels on August -—a jump of 
2.5 bushels per acre. This indi- 
cated yield is below last year’s 
yield of 16.6 bushels but above 
the average of 13.9 bushels. Du- 
rum wheat yield of 14.6 bushels is 
sharply up—nearly 4 bushels from 
the July 1 estimate—reflecting 
the good rains in durum wheat 
territory especially in early July. 
This yield, however, is much low- 
er than last year’s good yield. 
Other spring wheat yield, esti- 
mated at 15.3 bushels per acre, is 
up 2.4 bushels from a month ear- 
jier but is 1.2 bushels lower than 
last year. Yields on August 1 were 
above July 1 estimates in all im- 
portant spring wheat States, the 
greatest increases occurring in 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana. 

Oats 


The indicated 1946 production 
of oats, on a near-record acerage 
is 1,499 million bushels, 2% above 
a month ago and second only to 
the record 1945 crop of 1,548 mil- 
lion bushels. The present estimate 
is almost a third larger than the 
10-year average of 1,129 million 
bushels. 


The prospective yield per acre 
of 34.8 bushels compares with 34.2 
Jast month, 37.3 bushels in 1945 
and the average of 30.7 bushels. 
State yields per acre range from 
above average to unusually large 
except in North Dakota and a few 
Southwestern States, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and Illinois have the high- 
est yields this season. There have 
been some gains and losses within 
States. Quality varies more than 
usual and will be lower than last 
year. In the North Central States, 
which have 79% of the U. S. acre- 
age, the yields per acre are well 
above average except in the Da- 
kotas. The total production out- 
look for these 12 States is 1,239 
million bushels compared with 1,- 
298 million bushels in 1945. Pro- 
duction estimates for other re- 
Zions range from larger than last 
year for the Atlantic States to 
less in the South Central area and 
about the same in the Western 
Region. 

Threshing and combining are 
now underway in the Northern 
border States and completed or 
nearly completed southward. Har- 
vest started early and has contin- 
ued ahead of schedule. Dry 
weather during July favored effi- 
cient use of machines and ex- 
change of work between farms 
thus shortening hired labor re- 
quirements. 

Barley 


Production of barley in 1946 is 
estimated at 251 million bushels. 
This is about 5% less than the 
264 million bushels produced in 
1945 and 13% below the 1935-44 
average of 290 million bushels. 
The crop showed marked im- 
provement during July especially 
in the northwestern Plains States. 
The indicated yield per acre of 
24.9 bushels on August 1 is an in- 
crease of 2 bushels since July 1. 
The current yield, however, is 
still 1 bushel per acre below the 
high yield of last year, but is well 
above the 10-year average of 22.8 
bushels. 

Timely rains during July in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Montana improved 
yields considerably in those heavy 
producing States. Increases in 
yields ranged from 2.5 to 6 bush- 
els per acre above the July indi- 
cations. Heavy rains in the north- 
eastern counties of Montana in- 
duced a considerable amount of 
secondary growth in fields which 
had been severely affected by 
drought. This acreage will ripen 
unevenly, but yields may be well 
above previous expectations. 

Harvesting of the barley crop 
has been completed under favor- 
able conditions over much of the 
country, with very little loss. In 
the Northern States and on the 
higher elevations in the Western 


States harvesting was in full 
Swing on August 1 with almost 
ideal weather prevailing. 


Rye 

The indicated production of 21,- 
410,000 bushels of rye is slightly 
higher than the July estimate, but 
19% below last year and only half 
the 1935-44 average production. 
In only two other years since 
1881, 1933 and 1934, was produc- 
tion lower. The low production 
this year is due to the low acreage 
for harvest as grain since the har- 
vested yield of 12.1 bushels per 
acre is about average. 

Conditions during July were 
generally favorable for comple- 
tion of harvesting and threshing. 
The operations were largely fin- 
ished by August 1, except in 
northernmost sections where some 
harvesting was still in progress. 
In a few scattered States yields 
are lower than expected earlier, 
but in most States yields turned 
out equal to or better than expec- 
tations. Heads were well filled and 
the quality of grain is good. 


Potatoes 


A crop of 5% greater than that 
of last year and 19% above the 
1935-44 average is estimated for 
this year, on the basis of August 
1 conditions. The prospective crop 
of 445,026,000 bushels is 13 mil- 
lion bushels more than was indi- 
cated a month ago, and is second 
only to the 464,999,000 bushels for 
1943. Production last year 
amounted to 425,131,000 bushels 
and the average is 372,756,000 
bushels. Conditions throughout 
the country during July generally 
favored the development of po- 
tatoes. Another factor contribut- 
ing to the favorable crop pros- 
pects is the effective use of D.D.T. 
by many growers in combating 
insects. The indicated yield of 
153.3 bushels is 12.7 bushels high- 
er than the record yield of 150.6 
bushels harvested in 1945. 

Despite the large national crop, 
prospective production of 327,- 
620,000 bushels for the 30 late 
States is slightly below the 328.- 
989.000 bushels produced in 1945 
Production indicated in these 
States, which furnish the bulk of 
fall and winter supplies, is 10% 
lower than the record crop of 
364,011,000 bushels harvested in 
1943. However, prospects im- 
proved during July in Maine, New 
York, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Oregon, 
Ohio, New Mexico. and Arizona. 

Prospective yields for the 3 
eastern surplus States of Maine, 
New York, and Pennsylvania ex- 
ceed both the 1945 and the 1935- 
44 average yields. In Aroostook 
County, Maine, weather during 
July was very favorable. Rain- 
fall to August 1 has been ade- 
quate, but not excessive, and both 
foliage development and _ stands 
are unusually good. Recent rains 
in upstate New York were benefi- 
cial. Except for early varieties, 
plants remain in excellent grow- 
ing condition. Timely rains in 
July were extremely helpful to 
the crop on Long Island, where 
digging of Cobblers is now active. 
However, heavy rains on August 
7 are reported to have caused ex- 
tensive damage to Cobblers in 
Suffolk County. The effects of 
these rains were not considered 
in the August 1 estimate. Late 
varieties are in good condition on 
Long Island. While the general 
outlook in Pennsylvania is favor- 
able, condition of the crop is 
spotted. 


Prospects in the 5 central States 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota are about in line with the 
July 1 report, The yield indicated 
for this area is somewhat below 
the 1945 yield. However, above- 
average yields are in prospect for 
each of these States. Potatoes in 
the southern part of Michigan 
were hurt by dry weather but in 
other commercial districts in the 
State the crop developed satisfac- 
torily during July. Prospects in 





Wisconsin were reduced slightly 
iby hot, dry weather during the 





past month. The outlook in Min- 
nesota has changed only slightly 
from a month ago, but in the 
northern end of the Red River 
Valley the crop showed marked 
improvement following rains in 
late June and early July. The 
North Dakota crop made good 
progress in July. In South Da- 
kota, late blight is appearing 
rather early in some of the com- 
mercial fields, 

Yield prospects continue favor- 
able in each of the western sur- 
plus late States. The Idaho crop 
is generally uniform in_ stand. 
Plants are well developed and are 
beginning to bloom in the late crop 
districts. In the commercial areas 
of Wyoming, the crop has made 
very good growth. The increase 
in the prospective crop in Colo- 
rado reflects the exceptionally 
good yields of early potatoes be- 
ing harvested in the Gilcrest- 
Greeley area, The early acreage 
in Utah is also producing good 
yields and irrigation water is 
plentiful in the late areas. In 
Washington, yields of early pota- 
toes have run high, and the late 
Crop is developing exceptionally 
well. The early crop in Malheur 
County, Oregon, is producing ex- 
cellent yields. The late crop in 
both the Crook-Deschutes and 
Klamath Falls areas has made 
good progress. In _ California, 
weather has generally been favor- 
able except in the Tule Lake area 
where some frost damage occurred 
early in the season. 

In the New England States, 
other than Maine, crop prospects 
are slightly lower than on July 1 
Owing to a decrease in the Con- 
necticut crop. Insufficent mois- 
ture during the first 3 weeks of 
July retarded growth in many 
areas of these States. However, 
the crop has made rapid recovery 
since the rains of July 21-23. 

The prospective yield for the 
group of 5 other late central 
States (West Virginia, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Iilino’s, and Iowa) is slightly 
higher than the yield indicated a 
month earler because of some im- 
orovement in Ohio. Production of 
potatoes in this area has become 
more commercialized and _ indi- 
cated yields are _ considerably 
above average. 

The prospective crop in the in- 
termediate States is 5% higher 
than the crop indicated July 1. 
Timely rains in New Jersey were 
very beneficial to potatoes. The 
commercial early crop in Virginia. 
Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Kansas yielded higher than 
indicated a month earlier. 

The 1.5 million bushel increase 
in the crop indicated in the early 
States reflects the higher yield 
estimated for California where 
shipments are much heavier than 
a year earlier. 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Aug. 12 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 9l-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Aug. 15 and to mature 
Nov. 14, which were offered on 
Aug. 9, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on Aug. 12. 

Total applied for, $1,816,484,000. 

Total accepted, $1,313,714,009 
(includes $38,101,000 entered on 
a fixed price basis of 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price 99.905+-; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.376% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(70% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 


There was a maturity of a sim- 











ilar issue of bills on Aug. 15 in 


now in effect under the sSteagall 
Amendemnt. 

2. Programs and facilities to aid 
farmers to make shifts to more 


same farm or on better farms or 
in non-farm employment. The 
flow of farmers into non-farm 
jobs is a natural result of the 
technological progress and _ in- 
creased productivity of farmers. 

Improved methods permit the 
average farm-family to cultivate 
more land or the same land with 
less help. The family-sized farm, 
particularly in the South, needs 


will mean that fewer people will 
be needed in agriculture and 
there must be a further shift of 
farm workers to other employ- 
ment if their income is not to be 
cut. This adjustment of farm pop- 
ulation and size of farms is 
termed the “most fundamental 
long-run problem facing agricul- 
ture in the postwar period.” 

3. Maintenance of a high-level 
of income and employment 


rising demand for farm products 
may be maintained and so that 
alternative jobs are available for 
those desiring to move out of 
agriculture. 

4. Development of a broad pro- 
gram to enable farmers to adopt 
modern techniques of farming, 
purchase necessary equipment and 
enlarge their family farm unit 
where necessary for efficiency. 

5. Improvement. of rural edu- 
cation so that farm children mov- 
ing into other 
better equipped to do_ skilled 
work, coupled with the improve- 


assistance to families wishing to 
relocate in new jobs. 

In addition to the above, the 
committee recommends the fol- 
lowing to reduce short-run fluc- 
tuations in prices and income: 

1. An expansion of crop insur- 
ance. 

2. A storage program for non- 
perishable products, with definite 
quantity limits. 

3. A program to improve the 
efficiency of the marketing proc- 
ess both as to farmers’ procure- 
ment and the distribution of their 
products. Encouragement of co- 
operatives is stressed in this con- 
nection; 

4. An expansion of world trade 
and international cooperation in 
developing consumption, price 
and production policies for a few 
problem commodities during 
periods of necessary readjustment 
of international resources. 

5. The development of a sup- 
port price system which would 
establish protective price floors 
under the market during each 
production period. 

6. A program to improve nu- 
trition in periods of economic 
stress in order to assure proper 
diets for low-income consumers. 

7. A system of cushioning de- 
clines in prices and income in the 
event of a business recession, by 
use of price or income supports 
or other devices. 

The committee reviewed the 
long-run trend of farm popula- 
that in the past 35 years, the 
agriculture declined about 15%. 
This trend was described as a 
“mark of progress” rather than of 
decadence. Greater use of tractors 
and other mechanical aids, larger 


tion in farm population was ad- 
vocated. 

“From the point of view of the 
long-run welfare of our people as 
a whole, low-cost production 
should replace high-cost produc- 
tion if the benefits of mechaniza- 
tion are to be fully realized,” it 
was stated. 


“Price formulas associated with 


the expansion of low-cost produc- 





the amount of $1,301,341,000. 








tion and mairitain high-cost pro- 


productive activity either on the | 


to be enlarged, it was said. This | 


throughout the Nation, so that a/| 


occupations, are | 


ment of employment services and | 


tion over the years and reported | 


number of persons employed in| 


family-farms and a further reduc- | 
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duction are not desirable as Tong- 
}run programs. They need to be 
replaced with more constructive 
policies.” 

Statistics were quoted on food 
|! consumption in the United States, 
and a trend was reported towareé 
'a better balanced average’ diet. 
But it was noted that several mil- 
'lion families still exist on inade- 
quate diets. Low income was only 
one of the reasons reported for 
‘this. The others were lack of 
knowledge or desire on the part 
|of many Americans to correct 
/poor dietary habits. 
| “The gap between our kKnowl- 
| edge of the principles of nutrition 
/and our actual efforts toward ap- 
| plication of that knowledge is very 
| wide,” it was said. “The stren 
l'and efficiency of a nation is, 
pendent upon the health of its 
people. A nation which hee; eee 
plagued with agricultural”. il 
pluses should not permit, one— 
third of its people to suffer the 
many ill effects associated with 
poor nutrition.” rer 

At the same time, referring te 
the widespread reports concerning 
the large numbers of draftees ‘re~ 
jected for physical reasons, the 
report states that “a fuller analy- 
|sis of the draft examination rect- 
ords is somewhat reassuring, Many 
/rejections have been explained by 
the fact that our standards have 
'advanced. The average soldier is 
| 1 inch taller and correspondingly 
better developed than the 1999 
| draftees. There is some evidence 
‘that an improved diet is asse~- 
ciated with this larger stature 





| and better muscular develop- 
ment.” 

| The committee said that its 
hearings had clearly. indicated 


‘that present policies which main- 
‘tain domestic prices above world 
prices have these bad results: 
| 1. They curtail our exports and 
‘tend to raise world prices, thus 
encouraging increased produc- 
tion in other countries. 

2. Maintenance of prices can 
only be achieved by subsidizing 
exports or reducing production. 
The former leads to foreign re- 
taliation and _ strangles ,worlkd 
trade. The latter, with the main- 
tenance of a high domestic price, 
| encourages use of substitutes and 
puts domestic users at a disad- 


vantage. “ 
3. Curtailment of production 
reduces farm income even if 


prices are maintained. 

These criticisms were termed 
so “serious” that the committee 
urged that the domestic policies 
causing them should be abandoned 
as rapidly as possible. The alter- 
native which they favor is to ac- 
cept world prices for our exports 
but seek to cooperate inter- 
nationally in opening wider mar- 
kets. High-cost producers should 
be aided in turning to other, prod- 
ucts. Cooperative international 
action rather than unilateral,na- 
tional action was urged to control 


violent fluctuations in world 
prices. 
The committee recommended 


specifically that export subsidies 
be withdrawn and “appropriate 
international action be taken. 
Other recommendations in the 
report: 
Increased effort in soil conser=- 
vation. 
Make farm living more satisfy- 
ing. Better housing, roads, med- 
ical facilities are some of the sug- 
gestions here. 
Amendment of the Bankhead- 
Jones tenant purchase program. to 
aid farmers who want to purchase 
additional land. 
| Public and private credit, agen- 
'cies be encouraged to make the 
kind of loans necessary to install 
‘facilities required to operate a 
/modern farm efficiently. 
| Serious study be given to the 
'problem of rural health which 


production controls which restrict 'should include examination of the 


| possibility of using surplus,Army 
| medical equipment. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Uv. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


123.52 118.40 122.92 
123.52 118.40 122.92 
Stock Exchange Closed 
123.49 118.60 123.13 
123.49 118.60 123.13 
123.49 118.60 123.33 
123.45 118.60 123.13 
123.45 118.60 123.13 
Stock Exchange Closed 
123.45 118.60 123.13 
123.49 1138.60 123.13 
122.77 118.60 123.13 
123.83 118.8) 123.34 
124.14 118.80 123.56 
124.24 118.80 123.34 
124.11 118.80 123.34 
124.17 118.80 123.34 

118.80 123.34 

118.80 123.13 

118.80 122.92 

118.80 123.13 

118.60 122.71 
122.92 
122.92 
123.34 
123.99 
123.34 
123.12 
124.20 
121.46 


Avge. 
Corpo- 


rate* Aaa 


119.82 
120.22 
119.00 
120.02 
117.60 


115.82 120.84 


112.75 118.80 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aa A 


120.63 
120.63 


120.84 
120.63 
120.63 
120.84 
120.84 


120.84 
120.84 
121.04 
121.25 
121.25 
121.25 
121.25 
121.25 
121.25 
121.25 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.67 
121,25 
122.29 
121.88 
121.25 
122.50 
119.82 


119.00 


117.20 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. P. U. Indus 
121.25 
121.46 


112.56 
112.56 


118.20 
118.20 


145.24 
115.24 


119.00 
119.00 


118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 


118.20 
118.20 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 


112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 


115.24 
115.24 
115.24 
115.43 
115.43 


119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 


121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.25 
121.46 


112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.37 
112.56 
112.37 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.75 
113.12 
113.12 
114.27 
114.27 
113.31 
114.46 
112.19 


115.43 
115.43 
115.63 
115.63 
116.02 
115.82 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
116.22 
116.22 
116.20 
116.41 
116.61 
116.41 
117.40 
116.41 
115.63 
117.60 
114.46 


119.00 
119.00 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.20 
119.41 


121.25 
121.25 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.25 
121.25 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.4 
122.09 
122.09 
122.09 
122.50 
120.63 


118.40 
119.41 
119.00 
119.00 
119.61 
117.40 


116.02 108.34 112.75 119.41 


112.37 103.30 106.92 117.20 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


Avge. 


Corpo 

rate* 
1.51 2.73 2.51 
1.51 2.73 2.51 
Stock Exchange Closed 
2.72 2.50 
2.72 2.50 
2.72 2.50 
: 2.72 2.50 
1.51 2.72 2.50 
Stock Exchange Clesed 
1.51 2.72 2.50 
1.51 2.72 2.50 
1.49 2.73 2.50 . 
2.71 2.49 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.71 
2.72 
2.71 
2.70 
2.70 
2.66 
2.67 
2.70 
2.77 
2.65 
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*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘“‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE—The list used in compiling the 
issue of the “Chronicle” on page 2508. 


averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 





The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 935) 


month ago and 82.5% one year 
ago. This represents an increase of 
1.3 points or 1.5% from the pre- 
ceding week. This week’s operat- 
ing rate is equivalent to 1,591,400 
tons of steel ingots and castings, 
compared to 1,568,500 tons one 
week ago, 1,549.200 tons one 
month ago and 1,511,100 tons one | 
year ago. 

Electrical Production The 
Edison Electric Institute reports 
that the output of electricity de- 
clined slightly to 4,351,011,000 
kwh. in the week ended Aug. 3 
1946, from 4,352,489,000 kwh. in 
the preceding week. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
178,900,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Aug. 4, 1946, compared with 
163,600,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
crease of 9.4%. Local distribution 
of electricity amounted to 169,- 
500,000 kwh. compared with 161,- 
800,000 kwh. for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, an increase 
of 4.8%. 

Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Aug. 3, 1946, 
totaled 898,395 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
12,118 cars or 1.3% below the 
preceding week and 34,485 cars, 








or 4.0% above the corresponding ' 


week for 1945. Compared with 
the similar period of 1944, an in- 
crease of 8,801 cars, or 1.0%, is 
shown. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week ended 
Aug. 3 was 105.2% of mill ca- 
pacity as against 104.7% for the 
preceding week and 93.6% in the 
like 1945 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 


tion. Paperboard output for the 


current week was 98% against 
95% in the preceding week and 
94% for the corresponding week 
a year ago. 


Sharp Rise in Business Failures 
— After remaining at a low level 
for the past two weeks, commer- 
cial and industrial failures turned 
sharply upward to 27 in the week 
ending Aug. 8, reports Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Almost twice as 
numerous as in the previous week 
when 14 failures were recorded, 
concerns failing were more than 
three times as large as the 8 re- 
ported last year. 

Despite this upswing, failures 
with losses under $5,000 turned 
downward to 2 from the 4 re- 
ported last week but exceeded by 
1 the number recorded a year 
ago. On the other hand, failures 
involving liabilities of $5,000 and 
over were more than two times as 
many as the preceding week and 


more than three times as large 
as the comparable week of last 
year. 

| Manufacturing, the only indus- 
'try to show a marked change, ac- 
counted for 12 of this week’s 
failures. In this line concerns fail- 
ing were six times as numerous 
as last week and a year ago. Com- 
pared with the prior week and a 
year ago, all other trade and in- 
dustry groups showed a slight 
rise or else remained at the same 
level. 


One Canadian failure was re- 
ported as compared with 3 in the 
preceding week and none in the 
corresponding week of 1945. 


Food Price Index Reaches Rec- 
ord High Level — Rising 8 cents, 
or 1.5%, in the week, the whole- 
sale food price index, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., broke 
through the 1919-1920 peaks to 
stand at $5.32 on August 6, the 
highest level attained since this 
index was started in 1916. The 
current figure compares with $4.09 
on the corresponding date last 
year, an increase of 30.1%. Com- 
modities advancing during the 
week were flour, oats, barley, 
hams, jellies, butter, cheese, hogs 
and lambs. Declines were shown 
for wheat, corn, rye, potatoes, 
steers and sheep. The index rep- 
resents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 foods in general 
use. 


Daily Wholesale Price Index — 
The daily wholesale price index 
of 30 basic commodities, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., turned 
upward in the past week, regain- 
ing most of the decline suffered 
in the two preceding weeks. The 
index rose to 228.53 on Aug. 5 
and closed at 225.41 on Aug. 6. 
The latest figure showed a gain 
of 2.4% over the 220.09 for July 
30, and was 28.4% higher than the 
175.51 recorded a year ago. 


Uncertainty ruled in leading 
grain markets due to the possi- 
bility of the reestablishment of 
price ceilings after Aug. 20. Vol- 
ume of trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was below the 
preceding week and prices showed 
only slight net changes for the 
week. Cash wheat remained 
steady but future prices in the 
Minneapolis market declined 
rather sharply. Cash corn trended 
slightly lower. The crop received 
considerable benefit from 
showers in the Mid-West where 
moisture had been deficient. Cash 
oats were irregular and final quo- 
tations slightly under a week ago, 
reflecting large available supplies 
of that cereal. Flour offerings 
were at a minimum as the trade 
awaited issuance of new ceiling 
prices which were set at $1.11 per 
hundred-weight over June 30 
maximums. Hog prices at Chi- 
cago soared to a new all-time 
high of $24.50. Swine receipts at 
Western markets were smaller, 
totalling 279,400 head, against 
357,000 the week previous and 
181,500 for the same week last 
year. 


Trading in lard, for both do- 
mestic and export account, was 
quite liberal. Lard as well as other 
pork products advanced, reflect- 
ing higher hog values. Top grades 
of cattle eased slightly after 
climbing to an all-high of $27.50 
on Tuesday of the previous week. 

Following the sharp declines of 
the previous week, cotton prices 
advanced about 2% cents. per 
pound in wide and erratic fluctua- 
tions during the week. Expecta- 
tions of higher textile ceilings, 
which were announced late in the 
week, were a major factor in the 
rise. Basic cotton textile prices 
were advanced an average of 17% 
at the mill level above the June 
30 maximums. Aggressive mill 
buying against textile orders and 
strong foreign demand also aided 
in the upturn. Buying was stimu- 
lated to some extent by reports of 
unfavorable rains in central and 
eastern portions of the belt. Sales 
of carded gray cotton cloth 
staples, whieh had been dormant 
'for some time, are expected to 











improve as a result of the higher 
ceilings announced by the OPA. 

The movement of domestic 
wools continued at a slow pace in 
the Boston market last week, al- 
though demand assumed a more}! 
diversified character. Trading| 
was restricted to a large extent 
by reports of imminent downward 
price adjustments by the CCC. 
Desired types of foreign wools 
continued in scarce supply. Ap- 
parel wool’imports into the ports 
of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia during the week ended 
July 26 totalled 9,971,300 pounds, 
as against 11,077,600 in the week 
preceding. An aggregate of 12,- 
624,950 pounds of domestic wools 
were appraised for purchase by 
the CCC for the week ended July 
26, bringing total apraisals to that 
date to 157,589,917 pounds, against 
173,659,644 last year. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade — 
Favorable consumer attendance at 
summer sales of apparel and fur- 
niture as well as rising food sales 
volume resulted in a moderate 
rise in retail dollar volume during 
the past week. Retail volume con- 
tinued to be well above that of the 
corresponding week a year ago, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., in its weekly review of trade. 
There was a marked tendency to- 
ward greater selectivity as many 
consumers sought the higher 
priced luxury items and the bet- 
ter known brands of staple goods. 

Retail food volume rose slightly | 
above the high levels of previous 
weeks. The available supply of 
meat and butter continued to in- | 
crease though spotty distribution | 
resulted in apparent shortages in! 
some localities. Consumer de-| 
mand for bakery goods was high | 
and the volume rose slightly. | 
Many shoppers continued to be)! 
attracted by the large and varied | 
selections of fresh fruits and veg-| 
etables. 


Interest in apparel, stimulated | 
by seasonal promotions, continued | 
to rise. Displays of Fall clothing | 
attracted much attention with 
consumer demand for summer | 
apparel also holding at a high)} 
level. The success of clearance | 
sales resulted in a general decline | 
in the stocks of summer dresses 
in many retail stores. The dollar | 
volume of men’s clothing rose | 
again this week. Limited selec- | 
tions of men’s suits were reported | 
to be only slightly larger than in | 
previous week and a moderate, 
increase was also noted in the) 
supply of shirts and shorts. Men’s | 
and women’s shoes were in higher | 
demand than during the preced- | 
ing week. | 

Traditional furniture promo- | 
tions evoked a favorable response 
from the consuming public dur-| 
ing the initial week of August 
and dollar volume far exceeded 
that of a year ago in many lo- 
calities. Interest in housewares, 
home appliances, hardware and 
wallpaper remained high, though 
selections remained limited but 
were slightly higher than in pre- 
vious weeks. Stocks of paint and 
varnish fell below the low level 
of the preceding week. 


Retail volume for the country 
last week was estimated to be 
from 25 to 29% above that of the 
corresponding week a year ago. 
Regional percentage increases 
were: New England 16 to 20, East 
30 to 33, Middle West 26 to 30, 
Northwest 28 to 32, South 23 to 
27, Southwest 20 to 24, and Paci- 
fic Coast 18 to 22. 


Wholesale volume continued to 
increase slightly during the week 
and remained considerably above 
that of the corresponding week a 
year ago. The rising supply of 
some commodities was reflected 
in improved deliveries. The an- 
nouncement of new price ceilings 
on some goods resulted in the 
booking of orders that had been 
refused while price uncertainties 
existed. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 








the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 


1946; increased by 30% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 
33% in the preceding week. For 
the four weeks ended Aug. 3, 
1946, sales increased by 29% and 
for the year to date by 28%. 


The volume of retail sales here 
in New York the past week held 
to the high levels which were es- 
tablished at the beginning of sum- 
mer, being approximately 40% 
above that recorded in the simi- 
lar period one year ago. With the 
improvement in the supply of 
merchandise in the various lines, 
purchases were substantial in all 
departments. 


Disappointment was registered 
in the apparel trade as a result 
of mill releases not reaching the 
volume anticipated following 
OPA's action on prices. Deliveries 
of fall coats and suits moved along 
satisfactorily, but hide. shipments 
made near the close of the week 
by large - packers were . looked 
upon as token shipments and 
tanners and shoe manufacturers 
were endeavoring to learn from 
this week’s output what produc- 
tion levels may be attained in the 
near future. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Aug. 3, 1946, 
increased 32% above the same 
period last year. This compared 
with an increase of 36% revised 
figure in the preceding week, For 
the four weeks ended Aug. 3, 
1946, sales rose by 34% and for the 
year to date 34%. 


Small Disputes Wallace 
On “Boom-and-Bust” 


The assertion by Secretary Wal- 
lace that the country is headed 
for a “boom-and-bust” period, 
was disputed on Aug. 6 by John 
D. Small, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator, who, according to As- 
seciated Press accounts from 
Washington, told reporters that if 
industry can maintain rising pre- 
duction in the months ahead, un- 
hampered by strikes and other 
setbacks, “we can reach a period 
of prosperity such as we have 
never known.” The Associated 
Press advices, as given in the New 
York “Sun,” went on to say: 

“Fifty-seven million people are 
employed,” the CPA chief ob- 
served. “We are again scraping 
the boitom of the manpower bar- 
rel. 


“But I think full employment 
is a good thing for the country-— 
I don’t believe it’s inflationary. 
If we can get production in the 
next few months, prices surely 
will go down.” 

Secretary Wallace conceded, in 
an interview Saturday, that the 
full employment goal of his book, 
“Sixty Million Jobs,” has been 
achieved numerically, but de- 
clared this record was due to in- 
flationary pressures and lacked 
stability. Present-day full employ- 
ment, the Commerce Secretary 
predicted, cannot last long. He 
said the bust will not be as severe 
as some economists fear, but care- 
ful planning is needed to cushion 
the shock. 

Mr. Small held, on the other 
hand, that production can beat 
inflation, even though the wages 
spent by the unprecedented army 
of peacetime workers are an in- 
flationary factor. Right now a 
“delicate balance” exists, he said, 
between rising output and rising 
prices. : 

“If prices go up so rapidly that 
labor gets disturbed, there. will 
be another round of wage de- 
mands and strikes — we'll go 
through the same thing we had 
early this vear.” he said. “But if 
we get through the next few 
montns safely, I think we can 
avoid 2a boom-and-bust and can 
reach a period of prosperity such 
as we have never known.” 

The “boom-and-bust” views of 
Secretary Wallace were referred 


dex for the week ended Aug. 3,| to in our Aug. 8 issue, page 820. 
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_ Federal Reserve June Business Indexes 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on July 26 its monthly indexes of industrial production, factory 
employment and payrolls, etc. At the same time, the Board made 
available its customary summary of business conditions; reference to 
this was made in our August 1 issue, page 662. The indexes for June 
together with comparison for a month and a year ago follow: 


BUSINESS INDEXES 


1939 average = 100 for factory employment and payrolls; 
1923-25 average = 100 for construction contracts; 
1935-39 average = 100 for all other series 





Adjusted for Without 
Seasonal Variation Seasonal Adjustment 
——-1946——— 1945 ——-1946 1945 
June May June June May June 
Industrial production— 
Total 7 *170 159 220 *171 159 220 
Manufactures 
Total 7 *175 167 233 *176 166 234 
Durable *192 175 308 #193 176 308 
Nondurable . *161 160 173 *161 159 173 
Minerals : *141 115 144 *144 115 147 
Construction contracts, value— 
Total - Be ; + 169 50 t 203 59 
Residential . t 172 22 + 211 24 
All other Ba eccadpcaensixebjeneocst t 161 73 Tt 196 87 
Factory employment— 
Total —. iktiaiieelln ie *138.7 138.1 157.2 *138.4 137.0 156.9 
Durable goods *156.2 154.8 204.3 *156.2 154.8 204.4 
Nondurable goods_._____ *125.9 124.9 120.1 *124.4 123.0 119.5 
Factory payrolls— 
a ae Boel. ta eunnie ¥ —_ + 246.2 314.6 
Durable goods : Fin as ne 7 263.1 414.2 
Nodurable goods____________ ites et > Ps t 229.7 217.3 
Freight carloadings_ . 133 106 140 137 107 145 
Departmest store sales, value_ *275 $256 202 *253 248 186 
Department store stocks, value bd 200 179 bd 200 175 


*Preliminary. tData not yet available. tRevised. 


Note—Production, carloading, and department store sales indexes based on daily 
averages. To ccnvert durable manufactures, nondurable manufactures, and minerals 
indexes to points in total index, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply 
durable by .379, nondurable by .469, and minerals by .152. 


Construction contract indexes based on 3-month moving averages, centered at second 
month, of F. W. Dodge data for 37 Eastern States. To convert indexes to value 
ligures, shown in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply total by $410,269,000, resi- 
dential by $184,137,000, and all other by $226,132,000. 


Employment index, without seasonal adjustment, and payrolls index compiled 
by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1935-39 average = 100) 








Adjusted for Without 
Seasonal Variation Seasonal Adjustment 
od 1946—_ 1945 1946—_ 1945 
MANUFACTURES June May June June May June 
Iron and steel . ‘aon *155 109 192 *155 109 192 
Pig iren ___ peoebenabsbanes t 86 181 t 86 181 
Steel . 168 126 214 168 126 214 
Open hearth . ; 143 98 173 143 98 173 
Electric : 341 319 505 341 319 505 
Machinery : *241 230 393 *241 230 393 
Transportation equipment__-_ _ *236 239 572 *236 239 572 
Automobiles als ¥ *166 162 207 *166 162 207 
Nonferrous metals and products t 130 219 + 130 219 
Smelting and refining *110 109 184 *109 109 183 
Lumber and products *130 128 116 *137 131 121 
Lumber ‘ *122 123 104 *133 126 113 
Purniture : " > *145 142 138 *145 142 138 
Stone, clay and glass products *190 176 166 #192 181 166 
Plate glass 119 133 43 119 133 43 
Cement . 128 95 ° 135 102 
Clay products *147 140 121 *146 140 120 
Gypsum and plaster products *194 187 172 *198 190 175 
Abrasive and asbestos prod. *240 225 298 *240 226 298 
Textile and products . *165 164 150 *165 164 150 
Cotton consumption 152 149 144 152 149 144 
Rayon deliveries___ dine apices 240 246 220 240 246 220 
Wool textiles - * 7 174 144 7 174 144 
Leather products t 126 127 t 126 126 
Tanning Sek a % t 105 119 f 105 116 
Cattle hide leathers____ tT 125 137 7 125 132 
Calf and kip leathers 7 74 97 71 99 
Goat and kid leathers t 49 56 t 48 57 
Sheep and lamb leathers 7 118 137 7 127 135 
Shoes - bhi a t 140 132 t 140 132 
Manufactured food products *137 14° 151 *136 135 150 
Wheat flour *93 *93 138 *89 *89 132 
Meatpacking . *82 120 141 *81 120 139 
Other manufactured foods__ *150 153 155 *141 138 146 
Processed fruits and veg._ *145 142 139 *112 92 107 
Tobacco products______ + 163 139 7 164 145 
Cigars é a t 110 93 t 110 93 
Cigarettes . piniigine + 219 177 t 219 186 
Other tobacco products_____- t 71 90 t 71 92 
Paper and products_ iethuaaes + 143 142 + 143 142 
Paperboard she se 164 160 160 164 160 160 
Newsprint production . 83 83 79 84 83 80 
Printing and publishing_. - *129 124 106 *129 126 105 
Newsprint consumption_____ 116 108 85 115 112 84 
Petroleum and coal products__ t t 269 + 7 269 
Petroleum rennin t t + 7 t Tt 
Gasoline Spt chad easiest *139 *138 148 *139 *138 148 
Fuel oil a ate i t 177 t t 177 
Lubricating oil_________- a t Tt 136 Tt t 136 
- Kerosene a OA See a + + 32 7 7 24 
| SE a ee + 73 163 + 73 163 
Byproduct nal nebiietil ae 75 155 + 75 155 
Beehive - 4s Gu ek RE eae gt *270 14 421 *270 14 421 
Chemicals - Frcs ia i sel *239 233 318 *236 232 315 
Rayon - eed ionenet tA acientbinn deen *264 261 243 *264 261 243 
Industrial chemicals___ = *399 387 412 *399 387 412 
SES 5 SI a ae ee *221 215 222 *221 215 222 
MINERALS 

Fuels ee *150 123 150 *150 123 150 
Bituminous coal____-_______ *156 60 153 *156 60 153 
Anthracite STOWE Sew we *86 125 129 *86 125 129 
Crude petroleum_____._____ *154 148 151 *154 148 151 
Metals —__-. Oe eS T 68 109 T 66 129 
Iron ore - ici acto chet seninaan we stele t 116 301 

*Preliminary or estimated. tData not yet available. 

FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 

(1935-39 average = 100) 

Coal. ___- "EE EPR ee 146 68 143 146 68 143 
Coke ____ Sot en 140 62 181 138 61 178 
Grain ‘ ao 126 126 155 123 111 158 
Livestock Koga shomaveaad 127 114 121 96 103 99 
Forest products itp a tase 149 125 | 144 155 130 149 
Ore ___ i 137 66 170 213 103 263 
Misce laneous sioces 135 123 146 139 125 150 
Merchandise, 1.c.1. ce mice at eo 81 74 68 81 74 68 


NOTE—To convert coal and miscellaneous indexes to points tn total index, shown 
in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply coal by .2]3 and misccllaneous by .548. 


Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$1 19,633,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $119,633,000 for the week ending Aug. 8, 1946, as re- 
ported by “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 3% above the 
previous week, 296% above the corresponding week of last year and 


10% below the previous four-week moving average. The report 
issued on Aug. 8, added: 


Private construction this week, $68,815,000 is 14% above last 
week and 314% above the week last year. Public construction, $50,- 
818,000 is 9% below last week and 275% greater than the week last 
year. State and municipal construction, $43,727,000, 24% above last 
week, is 791% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, $7,091,000, 
is 65% below last week and 18% below the week last year. 


Total engineering construction for the 32-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $3,404,125,000, which is 195% above 
the total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private 
construction in 1946 totals $2,044,413,000, which is 490% above that 
for 1945. Public construction, $1,359,712,000, is 68% greater than 
the cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas 
state and municipal construction, $858,862,000, to date, is 350% above 
1945. Federal construction, $500,850,000, dropped 19% below the 32- 





week total of 1945. 


Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 


week and the 1945 week are: 


Aug. 8, 1946 Aug.1, 1946 Aug. 9, 1945 

Total U. S. Construction... $119,633,000 $115,712,000 $30,184,000 
Private Construction _______ 68,815,000 60,125,000 16,639,000 
Publie Construction ________ 50,818,000 55,587,000 13,545,000 
State & Municipal________ 43,727,000 35,343,000 4,908,000 
PU i ie 7,091,000 20,244,000 8,637,000 


In the classified construction groups, bridges, highways, com- 
mercial buildings and unclassified construction gained this week over 
the previous week. All of the nine classes recorded gains this week 


over the 1945 week. 


New Capital 
New capita) for construction purposes this week totals $235,455,- 
000 and is made up of $60,278,000 in state and municipal bond sales, 
$2,000,000 in corporate securities, and $173,177,000 in federal appro- 


priations for military and departmental construction. 


New capital 


for the 32-week period of 1946 totals $2,436,315,000, 61% more than 
the $1,515,176,000 reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


fact that Roosevelt had ceased to 
dominate it except in matters of 
spending money for war. 


The better appraisal of Tru- 
man, we think, is what he has 
done about propositions or con- 
troversies that have originated 
under him, not the hold-overs 
from the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. We have seen him act 
strongly in the matter of the rail- 
road strike, offending some Labor 
leaders no end. As the Conserva- 
tives look at it, he bowed before 
Labor in the matter of the Steel 
and Automobile strikes. Accord- 
ing to the commentators, he was 
carrying on the pro-Roosevelt la- 
bor alliance at that time. The fact 
is that he was terribly misin- 
formed, and deliberately so, by 
his subordinates as to the coun- 
try’s potential economic situa- 
tion. It is a commentary on him 
that he is gradually trying to 
make it uncomfortable for these 
subordinates. It was not a pro- 
Labor bias with him that he en- 
couraged the raising of wages, at 
the same time trying to hold the 
price line. There was a lot of 
amateurishness here, but it was 
with a sincere thought that we 
were facing deflation. Don’t for- 
get that among those who were 
predicting 8,000,000 unemployed, 
was Mr. Paul Hoffman’s Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 
Mr. Hoffman not being looked 
upon as a radical, the story of the 
young economist who barged in on 
this business man will sometime 
make interesting reading. Never- 
theless, it was a committee sup- 
posedly, and we may repeat sup- 
posedly, dominated by business 
men. It is another fact, too, that 
regardless of Truman’s predelic- 
tions, organized labor was headed 
for an increase. No Truman or no 
law could have prevented this 
after the regimentation of the war. 


Since that time, we defy any 
writer to show where Truman has 
sought to play ball with labor as 
against the public interest, as 
Roosevelt would have done. He 
vetoed the Case bill. Yes—so 
would have we, had we been in 
his place. It was a bill based on 





the theory of doing something to 
Labor. It was badly drawn in that 
light and should not have been 
placed on the statute books. 


We began by telling of his an- 
nouncement through his _ press 
secretary, Mr. Ross, that seizure 
of the strikebound Case and Allis- 
Chalmers plants was against the 
public policy. This was a tre- 
mendous blow against the CIO, 
and we haven't the slightest doubt 
that Roosevelt in the same posi- 
tion, would have seized the plants 
under the guise that their op- 
eration was necessary to the “war 
effort,” the peace not yet being 
won, they were necessary to feed 
a starving world. 


The difference, as we see it, is 
that Roosevelt decided everything 
in favor of the labor unions, par- 
ticularly the CIO, as part of a 
long-term program of reforming 
the country. The unions were al- 
ways right. 


Truman does not believe that. 
The CIO was laying great store by 
seizure in this instance. And if 
they had established the seizure 
police, it was to be their form of 
collective bargaining in the fu- 
ture. There would have been no 
more collective bargaining at the 
plant level. In addition to the dis- 
advantages to which the employer 
is now placed, there would have 
been this additional threat over 
his head—that of seizure if he 
didn’t agree with the union. 


There was tremendous pres- 
sure on Mr. Truman to seize these 
plants. Doubtless, it would have 
been upheld by the global think- 
ers as drastic, but necessary to get 
food to the hungry European 
countries. Mr. Truman’s own sec- 
retary of Labor, Mr. Schwellen- 
bach, was trying to get him to 
seize. The CIO leaders had been 
telling their hapless workers from 
the beginning that they could rely 
upon seizure to enforce their de- 
mands. Mr. Truman said no. We 
think the gentleman is awfully in- 
ept on occasions, but we don’t see 
him playing ball with anybody. 
We think he feels too independent 


to do so. 


ibaa tesa ees 





Employer-Employee- | 
Consumer Relations 


(Continued from first page) 
hour nearly 43% from 1939 to 
1945! 

In the long ago when the family 
made its own clothing, provided 
its own food and built its own 
shelter, mere survival demanded 
that each member contribute his 
share of labor. Reduce our com- 
plex economic structure to the 
simple terms of primitive society 
and the reason for the current 
economic muddle is crystal clear 
and the solution obvious. High 
productivity is the only method 
of assuring ourselves of a superior 
standard of living. 


Employer’s Responsibility 


Research should play a major 
part in every employer's program. 
He must at all times keep abreast 
of additional sources of materials, 
new ideas and modern methods. 
He must be ready and willing to 
make innovations which will pro- 
vide employees with the methods 
and tools necessary to produce. 
more, and better, goods. And*he 
must merit the respect and con- 
fidence of workers. 


The pressing need for commodi- 
ties and tools of all kinds prom- 
ises a golden era for producers in 
the months immediately ahead. 
Long and hard usage have ren- 
dered much equipment beyond 
repair and ready for the scrap 
pile. Money is plentiful and 
people are in a mood to buy. Now 
is the time to produce and release 
those necessities — yes, and even 
luxuries — which contribute so 
much to the well-being and hap- 
piness of the people of the world. 


Consumers Must Play Their Part 


Now, a word to consumers. We 
have waited long and patiently to 
replace our worn-out materials; 
but let us remember that some 
140,000,000 other people in this 
country also need to replenish 
their supplies. Hence, we should 
not make all our purchases at one 
time. We should buy only what 
we need for use over a reasonable 
period and give our neighbors a 
chance to have a share in the 
products as they come into the 
market. 


We must remember, too, to 
watch prices. The immediate 
future will be particularly criti- 
cal. Potential devastating infla- 
tion lurks behind the price we are 
willing to pay for the things we 
buy. Therefore, before buying 
anything let us be sure that it is 
necessary to have it. We should 
take a long-range outlook. Prices 
paid now may well determine the 
kind of country in which we shall 
live five years hence! 


Conclusion 


Therefore, I plead with all — 
employer, employee, consumer — 
to pull together now in time of 
peace as we did in time of war. 
To the employer, I say, “Now is 
the time for you to prove your- 
self a true statesman,” to labor, 
“Remember that you, too, must 
share in the losses as well as in 
the gains in industry”; and to the 
consumer, “Let your neighbor, as 
well as yourself enjoy the fruits 
of production.” 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 





Tuesday, Aug. 6, 1946....-._-----. 349.0 
Wednesday, Aug. 7, 1946_....----- 345.4 
Thursday, Aug. 8, 1946_----------- 347.7 
Friday, Aug. 9, 1946- oe 
Saturday, Aug. 10, 1946__._--____--.. 9351.2 
Monday, Aug. 12, 1946._.._---.---., 349.9 
Tuesday, Aug. 13, 1946_- cones: See 
Two weeks ago, July 30, 1946___._-_. 347.8 
Month ago, July 13, 1946 Re 
Year ago, Aug. 138, 1945------ _ 254.6 
1945 High, Dec. 27 Sa 
Low, Jan, 24 . 382.1 
1946 High, Aug. 1 on, 
Low, Jan. 2 264.7 
- a Pore seer 
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Average Crude Oil Production for Week Electric Output for Week Ended Aug. 10, 1946) mo: erin nT 

n r | bd 

ended Aug. 3, 1946, Decreased 44,650 Bhis. 0.47 Ahead of That for Same Week Last Year | te tarzest_ increase in wesktly 


“"The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily 
average gross crude oil production for the week ended Aug. 3, 1946, 
was 7881,400 barrels, a decrease of 44,650 barrels per day from the 
preceding week and 40,700 barrels per day less than for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945. The current figure, however, was 107,400 
barrels in excess of the daily average figure of 4,774,000 barrels 
estimated by the U. S. Bureau of Mines as the requirement for the 
month of August, 1946. Daily output for the four weeks ended 


Aug. 3, 1946, averaged 4,919,750 barrels. The Institute further reports 
as follows: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,849,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,837,000 
barrels of gasoline, 1,899,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,556,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel, and 8,273,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the io sag ended Ayg. 3, 1946, and had in storage at the end of that 
week 86,856,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline, 15,905,000 
barrels of kerosine, 45,670,000 barrels of distillate fuel and 50,138,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 




















State Actual Production 

*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 

Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 

Requirements Begin. Aug. 3, Previous Aug. 3, Aug. 4, 

Pat | August Aug. 1 1946 Week 1946 1945 
**New, York-Penna.__ 48,000 51,950 + 2,050 49,750 49,100 
|S aa hivaiiis 200 BS 7%! 200 200 
= {West ‘Virginia__ Botts 8,400 6,950 — 350 6,950 8,250 
**Ohio+Southeast __) 7,600 5,300 450 5,000 5,750 
Ohio---Other ________§ 2,450 Petes 2,350 2,600 
Indiana bc aseciomcefoe hp en 19,000 18,250 — 700 18,550 13,450 
Tilinois - ese eiesias 215,000 210,300 — 500 209,200 203,100 
ae Sa 31,0uU0 30,950 — 200 31,250 29,550 
ST ae ee 47,000 45,700 — 250 47,100 48,500 
GSS err 809 +800 einen 800 850 
Kansas _..___ vi 260,000 270,000 +264,100 — 7,400 270,800 257,550 
Gl@ienoma .....-__ 384,000 387,220 381,100 — 2,550 383,300 390,850 

Texas— 

Seneract’* Tio 19,550 + 50 19,500 rae et 
| 157,150 — 950 157,850 Baa. 
District III_______ 504,100 — 17,250 509,550 ee 
ee 2e oo... 226,900 — 1,100 227,700 aie 
Te a 43,800 — 350 44,050 oy ya 
East Texas_.:______ 315,600 + 600 315,150 a” AEE 
Other Dist. VI____ 107,150 — 650 107,650 ‘slate 
District VII-B_____ 32,150 + 150 32,050 siidaiedl 
District VII-C_____ 28,100 + 150 28,000 i>=x 
District VIII______ 546,700 + 22,450 563,550 eae 
a 130,100 + 800 129,500 cui 
| ae 85,050 — 100 85,100 Ret 
zeeal Tekas...._.._ 2,120,000 $2,164,526 2,196,350 —31,100 2,219,650 2,222,750 
North Louisiana_____ 83,550 + 150 83,150 70,500 
Coastal Louisiana___ 301,306 + 650 300,800 295,700 
Total Louisiana —_ 380,000 427,000 384,850 + 800 383,950 366,200 
Arkanses apices 78,000 78,766 73,700 + 50 74,300 80,050 
Mississippi —.....--. 60,000 62,800 — 2,150 64,700 52,750 
Alabama - a2 : 2,200 1,200 + 50 1,150 950 
New Mexico—So, East) 99,000 106,000 100,050 + 1,900 98,600 102,450 
New Mexico—-Other __{ 500 Serene 500 400 
i | _ 110,000 109,550 — 4,100 111,800 112,050 
Montana _____ anes 24,000 23,650 — 1,700 24,550 20,356 
Colorado __.__ ‘ih 30,000 36,200 — 450 36,650 12,100 
LN a 850,000 §847,400 874,500 + 1,400 878,250 942,300 
Total United States. 4,774,000 4,881,400 —44,650 4,919,750 4,922,100 
**Pennsylvania. Grade (included above) ___ 64,200 + 2,550 61,700 63,100 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
(after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of August. As requirements 
muy be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. Im some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which is 
mixed with crude oil in the field. 

tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m., July 31, 1946. 
; tThis is the net basic allowable as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fieids for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 5 to 10 days, the entire State was ordered shut 
down for 5 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to eeete leases, a total equivalent of 5 days’ shutdown time during the calendar 
month. 


$Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG. 3, 1946 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this secticn include reported totals plus an 
estimate of umreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline tFinish'd 








tStks. of tStks. 





The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 10, 1946, 
was 4,411,717,000 kwh., which compares with 4,395,337,000 kwh. in the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 4,351,011,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Aug. 3, 1946. The output for the week ended Aug. 10, 1946, 
exceeded that of the same week in 1945 by 0.4%. 

















PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 
‘Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— Aug. 10 Aug. 3 July 27 July 20 July 13 

New England a §4.4 $5.3 §3.4 §1.9 §1.0 
gS ES ee $0.3 2.0 0.4 2.0 1.8 
Sentral Industrial_._.._........ 1.0 3.6 4.6 4.6 5.5 
West Central__-_- $6.7 §2.8 §2.6 §4.7 §2.5 
wettnern 660tet...nusennnnsis §0.3 2.3 1.7 0.7 3.6 
Rocky Mountain-...__.________ $9.9 §6.2 §8.5 §4.4 §2.3 
Pacific Coast-- 2.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 5.0 

Total Un-ted States__..____. $0.4 1.8 1.9 2.1 3.2 

§Increase. 

DATA FOR RECENT WEEES (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
Week Ended— 1946 1945 under1945 1944 1932 1929 

LS a 4,011,670 4,397,330 -— 8.8 4,233,756 1,436,928 1,698,942 
hoe 3,910,760 4,302,381 —9.1 4,238,375 1,435,731 1,704,426 
| es 3,939,281 4,377,221 -—10.0 4,245,678 1,425,151 1,705,460 
ko 3,941,865 4,329,605 — 9.0 4,291,750 1,381,452 1,615,085 
SS ee 3,741,256 4,203,502 —11.0 4,144,490 1,435,471 1,689,925 
6 ee 3,920,444 4,327,028 — 9.4 4,264,600 1,441,532 1,699,227 
Saar 4,030,058 4,348,413 — 17.3 4,287,251 1,440,541 1,702,501 
res 4,129,163 4,358,277 — 5.3 4,325,417 1,456,961 1,723,428 
Pane 39... 4,132,680 4,353,351 — 5.1 4,327,359 1,341,730 1,592,075 
af 3,741,006 3,978,426 — 6.0 3,940,854 1,415,704 1,711,625 
| 4,156,386 4,295,254 — 3.2 4,377,152 1,433,903 1,727,225 
 ) SEE 4,293,280 4,384,547 — 2.1 4,380,930 1,440,386 1,732,031 
Sy PE ees a 4,352,489 4,434,841 — 19 4.390,762 1,426,986 1,724,728 
Aug. ‘ 4,351,011 4,432,304 — 1.8 4,399,433 1,415,122 1,729,667 
Aug. 10 tical 4,411,717 4,395,337 + 0.4 4,415,368 1,431,910 1,733,110 
ee se 3,939,195 4,451,076 1,436,440 1,750,056 
 & 4,116,049 4,418,298 1,464,700 1,761,594 
| rr 4,137,313 4,414,735 1,423,977 1,674,582 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Again Pushes Higher 


The wholesale commodity price index compiled by The National 
Fertilizer Association and made public on Aug. 12 reached another 
new high peak, rising 0.6% to 173.4, in the week ended Aug. 10, 1946, 
from 172.4 in the preceding week. A month ago the index stood at 
165.3, and a year ago at 141.6, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 
100. The Association’s report went on to say: 

The largest gain during the week was registered in the textiles 
group. This rise of 54% was due principally to the new ceiling prices 
permitted for cotton cloths and yarns. The food index resumed its 
upward trend with prices mixed. The price advances for most meats 
more than offset lower prices for butter, corn meal, potatoes, lamb, 
and dressed fowl. The farm products group remained unchanged; 
cotton climbed to a new high peak and the advance just offset the 
decline in most grains and livestock. There was a slight decline in 
the building materials index because of lower prices for white lead. 
All other groups of the index remain unchanged. 

During the week 22 price series in the index advanced and 18 
declined; in the preceding week 21 advanced and 28 declined; in the 
second preceding week 13 advanced and 13 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=—100* 






































%o Latest Preceding Month Year 
€ach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Aug. 10, Aug.3, Juty 13, Aug. 1i, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 

25.3 Foods. 181.5 179.2 167.2 144.2 

Pats and Oils__ 226.7 226.7 183.7 145.0 

Cottonseed Oil 202.3 202.3 202.3 162.4 

23.0 Farm Products__—- — 219.0 219.0 207.5 167.8 

Cotton 339.2 320.7 322.1 214.3 

Grains “ Satie 208.7 218.1 237.2 160.7 

Livestock__.- “ 205.2 206.4 182.4 163.0 

17.3 Fuels___-_- cele lb dickediceeiitsse 151.5 151.5 138.6 134.2 

10.2 Miscellaneous commodities__...._ “% 147.8 147.8 147.1 133.9 

8.2 , TEREST RER See ee Ero ais 204.2 193.2 207.8 157.0 

7.1 pA SN eS EE ee ct © nae 124.1 124.1 125.3 1038.9 

6.1 Building materials__..........-_ od 177.4 177.6 169.4 153.8 

1.3 Chemicals and drugs_._----------. 127.5 127.5 127.5 125.8 

a Fertilizer materials____________-_--__ 122.5 122.5 118.9 118.3 

2 FPertilizers____ 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 

3 Farm machinery 115.1 115.1 109.0 104.8 

100.0 All groups combined___..___--.---- 173.4 172.4 165.3 141.6 
*Indexes or 1926-1928 base were: Aug. 10, 1946, 135.1; Aug. 3, 1946, 134.3; and 


Aug. 11, 1945, 110.3 





Hours and Earnings for May Reported 
By Labor Bureau 


Average hourly earnings for production workers in manufac- 
‘turing continued the upward trend to a new high of $1.07 in May, 
the Bureau cf Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor 
reported on July 21. Preliminary estimates indicate that gross hourly 
earnings, which have been increasing at an average rate of 2 cents 
a month for the past 3 months will continue to rise to $1.08 in June. 
The announcement went on to® 
say: 

“Despite the increase in hourly 





erage hourly earnings in May 
1946 than a year ago. However, 


earnings, weekly earnings in man- 
ufacturing declined from $42.87 in 
April to $42.46 in May, reflecting 
a shorter workweek in virtually 
all industries. To some extent, 
the decrease in average hours per 
week results from the adoption of 





% Daily Crude Runs Product’n and {Stocks Gas Oil of 
Refin'g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
District— Report'g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
Gast;Coast —......__ 99.5 754 89.9 1,905 22,507 6,755 14,539 9,559 
Appalachian— 
~Dietrict No. 1... 76.3 98 68.5 304 2,358 348 435 244 
District No. 2______ 84.7 53 85.5 171 880 68 124 159 
=  . ae 87.4 827 95.1 2,894 16,004 2,590 6,809 4,601 
Skla., Kan., Mo.____-_ 78.3 382 81.4 1,339 7,669 1,159 2,941 1,402 
Inland. fOXaS —___--- 59.8 215 65.2 910 2,625 421 477 783 
Texas Guit Coast____ 89.2 1,197 97,6 3,484 13,441 2,011 7,069 4,813 
Louisiana Gulf Coast _ 97.4 337 105.0 1,027 4,004 1,310 2,465 1,564 
No. La. & Arkansas__ 55.9 57 45,2 125 1,819 276 489 141 
eo Mountain— 
rict 790. 3... _ 19.0 12 92.3 38 91 20 44 44 
Dabtrice _ , ee 70.9 119 72.1 353 1,503 174 446 772 
Oelifortis ‘ =......___ 85.5 798 80.3 2,287 13,955 773 9,832 26,056 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
-basis “Anig. 3, 1946___._ 85.8 4,849 87.2 14,837 *86,856 15,905 45,670 50,138 
Totaf U?S. B. of M. 
dasis July. 27, 1946 85.8 4,896 88.1 14,535 88,626 15,619 44,316 49,517 
U.S. By, of M. basis 
Aug. 4,.1945 : 5,070 16,374 85,018 11,375 36,581 43,337 
Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,233,000 barrels. Includes unfinished 
Zasolineé stocks of 11,058,000 barrels. tStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in|! 
transit; and in pipe lines. §In addition, there were produced during the week ended 


Aug. 3,.1946, a total of 1,899,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,556,000 barrels of gas oil and 
distillate fuel oil and 8,273,000 barrels of residual fuel oil, as compared with 1,851,000 
barrely,. 5,817,000 barrels and 8,217,000 barrels, respectively, in the preeeding week 
and 1,458,000 barrels, 4,728,000 barrels and 9,501,000 barrels, respectively, in the 


week ended Aug. 4 1945 





a shorter scheduled workweek, but 
in the main, it was necessitated by 
the shortages of coal and other 
materials during the coal strike 
and the freight embargo. 

| Each of the 20 major manufac- 
| turing groups reported higher av- 








in only half of the groups were 
average weekly earnings above 
the level of May 1945. In the 
groups which were directly con- 
cerned with the war effort, the 
so-called munitions groups, week- 
ly earnings declined. Over the 
year, decreases of $5 or more per 
week were reported by the iron 
and steel, machinery, transporta- 
tion equipment and automobile 
groups. Despite a weekly drop of 
over $7 in transportation equip- 


was reported by plants in the 
printing and publishing group 
where earnings now average 
$51.05. Percentagewise, however, 
the relatively low-paying textile 
and apparel groups were in the 
lead. Despite gains of about 
144%.% in each of these groups, 
weekly earnings averaged only 
$35, almost a low for all major 
groups. 

Preliminary averages for June 
are presented below: 


Hourly 
Weekly Wkly. Earnings 
Earnings Hours =a" 
All mfg.-.- $43.10 39.9 108. 
Durable goods 45.98 39.7 115.9 
Nondurable goods 40.25 40.1 100.3 
ee 





Motor Carrier Tonnage 
Decreased 7.37 in June 


The volume of freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in June 
decreased 7.3% below May and 
increased 0.4% over June of last 
year, according to American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., which 
further announced as follows: 
Comparable reports received by 
ATA from 194 carriers in 39 
states showed these carriers trans- 
ported an aggregate of 1,758,734 
tons in June, as against 1,896,992 
tons in May and 1,752,464 tons in 
June, 1945. 

The ATA index figure, com- 
puted on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for the three-year period 
of 1938-1940 as representing 100, 
was 182.1, the highest of any 
June except the 195 recorded in 
June 1943, the industry’s peak 
year. 

Approximately 79% of all ton- 
nage transported in the month 
was hauled by carriers of general 
freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory decreased 8.7% below May 
and 0.4% below June, 1945. 


Trasportation of petroleum 
products, accounting for about 
14% of the total tonnage reported, 
showed an increase of 5.2% over 
May and 5.3% over June, 1945. 


Carriers of iron and_ steel 
hauled about 4% of the total ton- 
nage. Their traffic volume de- 
creased 11.1% below May but in- 
creased 0.5% over June, 1945. 


About 3% of the total tonnage 
reported consisted of miscellan- 
eous commodities, including 
tobacco, household goods, textiles, 
groceries, automotive equipment, 
building materials, wood, rubber 
products, motor vehicle parts and 
motor vehicles. Tonnage in this 
class decreased 14.3% below May 
and 1.7% below June 1945. 


lil. & Wisc. Home 
Loan Volume Up 


An increase of 17% in the 
volume of advances outstanding 
from the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Chicago to Illinois and 
Wisconsin home mortgage institu- 
tions in the 12-month period 
ended June 30, 1946 is witness to 
the first postwar year’s emphasis 
on homes and money with which 
to get them, says A. R. Gardner, 
President of the bank. The an- 
nouncement issued by the bank 
on Aug. 6, from which we quote, 
also said that this reserve institu- 
tion for savings, building and loan 
associations in the Illinois and 
Wisconsin area had $40,703,701 
outstanding in advances as of 
June 30 compared with $26,201,- 
750 on June 30, 1945. 

In further analysis of the bank’s 
balance sheet on June 30, Mr. 
Gardner said that its total assets 
reached $47,791,052 at mid-years 
and that it is using $5,000,000 of 
deposits from some of the other 
10 regional Federal Home Loan 
Banks which _ serve districts 
where the home loan demand is 











ment, earnings in that group are 





.not so great as it is here. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. 
7, figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended July 20, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended July 20 (in round- 
Jot transactions) totaled 1,754,565 shares, which amount was 17.34% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,058,460 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 13 of 
977,025 shares or 16.81% of the total trading of 4,863,150 shares. 


On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended July 20 amounted to 453,820 shares, or 16.28% of the 


total volumé on that exchange of 1,393,115 shares. During the week 
ended July 13 trading for the account of Curb members of 487,465 
shares was 17.54% of the total trading of 1,389,225 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JULY 20, 1946 






























































Total for Week t% 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short: 90308... ..<<---< eno 164,610 
Other sales.._._........--.-.-..-.— is 4,893,850 
Tote] sales...........-..--..- dite 5,058,460 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 554,150 
Short eales........--.-=- a 98,010 
tOther sales__- 434,380 
Total sales____- 532,400 10.74 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— ne 
Total purchases___ 77,100 
OT = 17,200 
+Other sales_ = 119,650 
Total sales____- 136,850 2.11 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases____~~_ 182,620 
Ghort eales............-.-- = os 29,970 
+Other sales__- 241,475 
Total sales. 271,445 4.49 
4. Total— 
Total purchases____- ome 813,870 
ee a 145,180 
+Other sales ina aie 795,515 
Total sales- 940,695 7.34 





Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JULY 20, 1946 




















Total for Week t% 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short saies...............==- 9,495 
Other 9a)0s....~..... sone a 1,383,620 
Tetel SOIR... nnnaee~e as 1,393,115 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 168,075 
| ee er ée 4,885 
+Other sales as 143,925 
ya EE a Ne —— 148,810 11.37 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
CRE i vrccnntntie eee nmameind 23,200 


I ee cceciatinbandinniensertrnadieounibenicmmpanintnegiion am 900 


























ES a ee as 26,100 
Re BE aS SSO a a ene oni 27,000 1.80 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
yo ee 30,255 
RS a Re BBs as a ee ein 2,100 
tOther sales eet ni 54,380 
Total sales... avisioe < 56,480 3.11 
4. Total— 
I Oy ni ecittcinabicee thine eescetnaneninnene 221,530 
NS NE ae SY Se ot See ae 7,885 
tOther sales 224,405 
i FE a Me See ens 232,290 16.28 
€. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales_____ 0 
§Customers’ other sales_-_ 87,703 
Total purchases. 87,703 
Total sales 87,231 





*The term ‘“‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘other sales.” 


§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


For yields in prior years see the following back issues of the 
“Chronicle”: 1941 yields (also annually from 1929), Jan. 11, 1942, 
page 2218; 1942 levels, Jan. 14, 1943, page 202; 1943 yields, March 16, 
1944, page 1130; 1944 yields, Feb. 1, 1945, page 558; 1945 yields, Jan. 
a7, 1946, page 299. 

MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 200 COMMON STOCKS 





Average 

Industriais Railroads Utilities Banks Insurance Yield 

(125) (25) (25) (15) (10) (200) 
Wov., 1945 ~...--.--. 3.6 4.8 4.0 3.2 3.2 3.7 
Dec.. 1945 -__------- 3.6 48 4.1 3.3 3.1 3.7 
January, 1946------ «< Sm 4.5 3.8 3.4 2.9 3.5 
February, 1946------- 3.6 5.1 4.0 3.7 3.0 3.8 
Biarch, 1946..-....... 3.4 5.1 4.0 3.6 20 3.64 
Mert; 1966 ci nnn. ee 5.1 3.9 3.6 3.0 3.5 
May, 1946_-----~---- 3.2 4.5 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.4 
dune, 1946..—......- 3.4 4.8 3.9 3.7 3.1 3.5 
ouly, 1946....-...... 35 5.2 3.9 3:7 3.2 2.7 


Wholesale Prices Advanced 0.7% i in Week | 
Ended Aug. 3°, Labor Department Reports 


“Wholesale prices averaged 0.7% higher during the week ended 
Aug. 3, with varied. price movements following the reinstatement 
of OPA,” said the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, on Aug. 8. The advices added that “the index of commodity 
prices in primary markets reached 125.0% of the 1926 average, 10.9% 
above the end of June when price controls were suspended, and 


18.5% higher than at the end of the war. The Bureau further 
reported: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices of farm products 
declined 0.5% during the week. Quotations for some grains, fresh 
fruits and vegetables and raw cotton were lower, while those for 
livestock advanced substantially. Prices of rye, wheat and barley 
declined, reflecting reduced demand and increased shipments of the 
new crop. Corn quotations were higher. Prices for citrus fruits 
and apples decreased, following restoration of ceilings and there 
were declines for potatoes and onions, in good supply. Renewed 
demand from large packers was reflected in increased prices of 
cattle, and reduced shipments caused substantial price increases for 
hogs and lambs. 
lower. Cotton quotations declined from recent highs and egg prices 
averaged slightly lower. The index for farm products was 11.5% 
higher than at the end of June and 21.2% higher than a year ago. 

“Food prices rose 1.1%, largely because of advances for meat 
and dairy products, to a level 25.5% higher than at the end of June. 
Meat quotations were generally higher in Chicago because of higher 
livestock prices, while prices of beef and mutton declined in New 
York with more adequate supplies. Prices of cheese continued to 
advance with demand in excess of supplies and prices of condensed 
and evaporated milk rose sharply. There were advances in butter 
quotations, reflecting scarcities of top quality. Edible tallow and 
soy-bean oil, exempt from OPA control and in short supply, rose 
sharply in price and salt was higher. 

“Other Commodities—Average prices for all commodities other 
than farm products and foods increased 0.6% to a level 3.6% higher 
than at the end of June. There were sharp price reductions to 
former OPA ceilings for a number of chemicals, soaps, metals and 
metal products, building materials and hides, but prices of textiles 


‘Show New Products, 
Atlantic City Oct. 7-11 


Many new technological,,.ad- 
vances developed by manufac- 
turers in the gas appliance, equip- 
ment and .supply field, will, be 
presented for the first time pub- 
licly at the national exhibition of 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, to be held Oct,’ 7-11 
in Atlantic City, N. J., in.'con- 
junction with the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Gas As- 
sociation, it was reported in New 
York on Aug. 6. Lyle C. Harvey, 
President of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, stated 
on Aug. 6 that as a result of the 
progress made during thewar in 
the creation of new products and 
processes, and the improvement 


Quotations for poultry, ewes and wethers were | of old ones, interest in the Exhi- 


bition is keen. Use of new mate- 
rials and processes in the gas in- 
dustry will also be revealed, it 
was explained. According to Mr. 
Harvey more than 125 manufae- 
turers from all sections of. the 
United States, have already signed 
for space for the Exhibition. 
More than 10,000 gas _ utility 
executives, members of the Li- 
quefied-Petroleum Gas Industry 
and others, are expected to attend 
the American Gas Association 
Convention. This is the first ex- 
hibit held by the industry sinee 
the war, and according to early 
reports, many new and novel 
techniques in the art of exhibit 
display, will be employed by old 
and new manufacturers. The of- 
ficers of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation are at 60 East 42nd Street, 





and coal and petroleum and petroleum products went up. Petroleum 
prices, exempt from OPA control, rose over 6%. Coke prices de- 
clined to former ceilings. There were substantial advances in prices 
of cotton goods. Prices of shirts were up with increases allowed 
by OPA to cover higher costs of raw cotton. 

“There were OPA increases for sodium nitrate and sodium phos- 
phate to stimulate production. Increases in leather prices reflected 
advances which occurred during the period of uncontrolled prices, 
and shoe prices were up under an OPA increase allowed late in 
June. Butyl acetate advanced in price with higher corn prices under 
an escalator ceiling adjustment and a ceiling increase was allowed 
for hydrated lime. Prices of sewer pipe, northern white pine and 
antimony were higher because of July 1 freight rate increase. New 
ceilings to cover wage increases and other costs were allowed for 
track bolts, files and pig iron.. Lower. prices were reported for 
cattle feed.” 
































New York. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Aug. 
7, a summary for the week end- 
ed July 27, of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 

















CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD1LOT DEALERS 
FOR WEEK ENDED ANG. 3, 1946 AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y¥, 
(1926100) STOCK EXCHANGE 
Percentmge changes to Week Ended July 27, 1946 
- F Aug. 3, 1946, from— | Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
8-3 7-27 7-20 17-6 8-4 1-27 7-6 8-4 (Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Commodity group— 1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 Number of orders ee 32,680 
eS Ee ie 925,409 
4ll commodities 125.0 124.1 124.2 117.2 105.7 +0.7 + 6.7 +18.3 emg oc Ae ie Be $40,071,989 
?arm products 156.5 157.3 159.2 152.9 129.1 —0.5 + 2.4 +21.2| oqq-Lot Purchases by Deaiers— 
Foods —- 142.3 140.7 142.0 121.1 107.0 +1.1 +17.5 +33.0 (Customers’ sales) 
Hides and leather products__--143.0 144.0 139.3 124.0 118.5 —O0.7 +15.3 +20.7 Number of Orders: 
Textile products__.__-__-_._--~--~ 110.8 109.5 109.5 108.8 99.1 +12 4+ 18 +4+11.8 Customers’ short sales____ 234 
Fuel and lighting materials__-_ 925 $0.2 90.2 895 848 +425 + 34 + 9.1 *Customers’ other sales____ 24,545 
Metal and nage ormey ices home 113.1 113.3 113.2 112.6 1048 —02 + 04 + 7.9 —_—_—_--—. 
Building materials________--_--~ 132.0 132.6 .132.5 1330.7. 1173 —0.5 +°10 +12.5 ; bil , ale 2 9 
Chemicals and allied products 98.1 100.3 100.0 982 95.2 —22—01 + 3.0 shia at nishias ce re 
fousefurnishings ---.--------~ 113.0 112.5 1125 110.7 1062 +04 + 21 + 6.4 Customers’ short sales____ 9,096 
Miscellaneous commodities.___..101.6 1C1.7 988 98.0 946 -—0O.1 + 3.7 + 7.4 *Customers’ other sales____ 715,832 
Raw materials iy 140.2 141.4 135.2 118.1 +03 + 40 +19.1 oni neapeare 
3emi-manufactured ~-------___ 109.0 109.0 108.5 106.1 95.2 O + 2.7 +145 Cust rs’ total sales____ 724,928 
Manufactured products__-_____- 290.6 - 119.3 220.8: 4169 1019 4+1.2 + 8.2 +184] poler ave. $32,529,692 
All commodities other than farm Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
products 118.1 116.8 116.6 109.4 100.6 +1.1 + 80 +17.4 Number of Shares: 
All commodities other than farm NRA NT PG Sie a er 110 
products and foods. 109.2 1086 107.8 1063 999 +06 + 2.7 + 9.3 (ase 134,090 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM OE ST eae ee Laas 134,200 
JULY 27, 1946 TO AUG. 3, 1946 Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Increases Number of shares._....--~~ 300,000 
Leather ~---.----_------------.-.-- 10.7 Shoes - PL a te ae ee 0.6 oe age ee a are re- 
Livestock and poultry__.___.-.__--_- 35, <i ap il, aaa 0.5 stars hi - pr y reeds » oat be ofdies 
Petroleum and products__-----~-.-~ 6.4 Paper and pulp..__.....___________ 0.5 a a ol o ‘ stidate th rs 0 Stibn whieh 
Fertilizer materials__.___..._____-____ BE EE eee 0.4 | and sales to liquidate a long pos od ith 
SUDAN... dit cdindas Siaipacnilaiibane Siieditem saahen 4.2 Other textile products____._________ 0.2| 18 less than a round lot are reported w 
COR PORDaS ns 39 Cereal products... 0.1 | “other sales. 
med acai ee sitiottin tape spitind aes 2.4 Hosiery and underwear____.__--____ 0.1 
SINE ji sartestecictcap lites Catirtaitinccparptepenaadpeninnte- woes OB. GREASE ene 0.1 
Bituminous coal__-._..___-...__-_- 0.7 Other building materials____________ 0.1 Redeem Panama Bonds 
Woolen and worsteds__~----_-------- Holders of 26-year 34%2% ‘ex- 
Decreases ternal secured refunding bonds, 
Hides gS a ee RESET ieee Ne lal 1.6| series B, due March 15, 1967, of 
og Se ea ee CAL a pO a eS aa eae 1.2 : j 
Fruits and vegetables___.....________ NS RS ee Seen a 0.7 the Republic of Panama are nent 
Other farm products_______________ $.4° Brick and tile..0 2... =. ~~ o¢| notified that $115,000 principa 
Dongs and pharmaceuticals_________ le EE etal needy nie Rem eeroytep heathy 0.5} amount of these bonds have been 
Nonferrous meétals..ooo i... SS Be og oe septic ennnedl 0.3 mption 
Paint and paint materials___...____ eae CCI ii niet ret ig ch et esgs 0.2 pots by i wag eye et “r 
Other miscellaneous-___.----------- 0.1 through the sinking fund on Sept. 
Wy % demption 
*Based on the BLS weekly index of prices of approximately 900 commodities 15, 1946, at 102%2%. Re p " 
which measures changes in the general level of primary market commodity prices.| will be made at the head office 
This index should be distinguished from the daily index of 28 basic materiais. For : ati : 
; the most part, the prices are those charged by anufacturers or producers or are | Of The National City Bank of 
i those prevailing on commodity exchanges. The wee! index is calculated from | New York, 55 Wall Street, New 
one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as indicator week-to-week changes and , 


7 


uld not be compared directly with the monthly ini 
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Weekly Coai and Coke Production Statistics 


The production of bituminous coal during the week ended Aug. 
3, 1946, as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 12,- 
255,000 met tons, a decrease of 245,000 tons, or 2.0%, from the pre- 
ceding week. Output in the corresponding week of 1945 was 
11,214,000 tons. During the calendar year through Aug. 3, 1946, the 
cumulative production of soft coal was approximately 291,575,000 net 
tons, which was a decrease of 17.2% below the 351,962,000 tons mined 
in the comparable period of 1945 through Aug. 4. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Aug. 
3, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,212,000 tons, a 
decrease of 93,000 tons (7.1%) from the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1945, there 
Was a decrease of 1,000 tons, or 0.1%. The calendar year to date 
shows an increase of 8.2% when compared with the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Aug. 3, 1946, 
showed a decrease of 7,500 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended July 27, 1946; and was 7,600 tons less than for the 


corresponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 


Week Ended 
*July 27, 
1946 


—Jan. 1 to Date—— 
Aug. 4, tAug. 3, Aug. 4, 
1945 1946 1945 
11,214,000 291,575,000 351,962,000 
1,869,000 1,623,000 1,920,000 


Aug. 3, 
1946 


12,525,006 12,500,000 
2,043,C00 2,083,000 


*Subject to current adjusiment. 


Bituminous coal & lignite— 
Total, including mine fuel__ 
Daily average -_-_- 


*Revised. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 


Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 

§July 27, Aug. 4, Aug. 3, Aug. 4, Aug. 7, 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1937 

1,305,003 1,213,000 35,263,000 32,576,000 31,736,000 


1,255,000 1,166,000 33,902,000 31,322,000 30,149,000 





tAug. 3, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1946 
*Total, incl. coll. fuel 1,212,000 
+Commiercial produc. 1,165,000 
Beehive Coke— 
United States total- 19,800 117,300 117,400 2,109,700 3,640,800 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. 


2,173,700 
authorized 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
shipments anc are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
Gistrict and S.ate sources or of tinal annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 
July 20, 
1946 

418,000 
7,000 
85,000 
96,000 
1,000 
1,428,000 
569,000 
31,000 
133,000 
1,203,000 
454,000 
53,000 
4,000 
69,000 
27,000 
29,000 
733,000 
3,051,000 
152,000 
1,000 
142,000 
409,000 
21,000 
2,358,000 
858,000 
168,000 

. 








July 27, 
1946 
405,000 
7,000 
82,000 
102,000 
1,000 
1,429,000 
510,000 
32,000 
118,000 
1,207,000 
420,000 
54,000 
5,000 
60,000 
26,000 
33,000 
712,000 
3,080,000 
132,000 
1,000 
137,000 
398,000 
20,000 
2,456,000 
915,000 
158,000 
* 


July 28, 
1945 
386,000 
5,000 
96,000 
126,000 
1,000 
1,466,000 
497,000 
37,000 
114,000 
980,000 
410,000 
38,000 
2,000 
79,000 
28,000 
36,000 
709,000 
2,870,000 
135,000 
1,000 
125,000 
373,000 
26,000 
2,090,000 
1,108,000 
190,000 
> 


Georgia and North Carolina___.— 
EE Se eo ae sees a re we 
EE at RA PES ee 
ESSE EE SS ae ae 
Kansas and Missouri_ 
Kentucky—Eastern 
Kentucky—Western______-.__-_ ais 
Maryland Ss 
«So es Sees en 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)._..__ 











Was ities. 
tWest Virginia—Southern______~. 
tWest Virginia—Northern 

Wyoming__________ 
§Other Western States________--. 


Total bituminous & lignite 12,500,000 12,500,000 11,928,000 


#Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & QO.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay Counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker Counties. §Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. “Less than 1,000 tons. 


Non-Ferrous Metals— Gov't Again Purchasing 
Foreign Copper—Silver 90'/sc.—Platinum Up 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Aug 8, 
stated: “Purchasing of foreign copper by the Government has been 
resumed, and, on sales closed during the last week covering fair 
tonnages, the settlement basis was the price prevailing in the world 
market, equivalent to 16c., f.a.s. Atlantic ports. Negotiations for 
acquiring substantial tonnages of foreign copper for third-quarter 








current month, members of the 
industry contend. Offerings of 
scrap have dropped sharply, in- 
dicating that scrap dealers expect 
the market to rise sooner or later. 
However, quick action by OPA 
to revise the ceiling on lead up- 
ward is not thougnt likely. in 
the event that scrap receipts re- 
main low, primary lead wiil have 
to carry an extra burden in a 
market already poorly supplied 
with metal. The Government is 
negotiating for the purchase of 
foreign lead for August shipment 
to consumers. 

Sales of lead during the last 
week involved 7,729 tons. 

In his semi-annual report to 
stockholders, Clinton H. Crane, 
President of St. Joseph Lead Co., 
said the company receives no sub- 
sidy payments on its zine produc- 
tion, except in the Joplin district. 
In the case of lead .. . the com- 
pany receives premium payments. 
In June, he said, under the five- 
day week operating basis and the 
increased labor rate, the company 
received approximately 9.3¢ per 
pound, f. o. b. smelter, under the 
Premium Price Plan for its lead 
production. 

Zinc 

Dissatisfaction over the pre- 
vailing price ceiling on zinc con- 
tinues to restrict new business in 
the metal, and consumers of Prime 
Western and Special High Grade, 
both in heavy demand, are likely 
to run into difficulties in the 
near future, trade authorities be- 
lieve. Sales closed during the 
last week, with few exceptions, 
covered metal sold on the basis 
of the market price on date of 
shipment. The Office of Metals 
Reserve has not yet released any 
August metal, according to ad- 
vices from Washington, and may 
not act until metal begins to 
move more freely on the 8%4¢ 
basis. 

Foreign zinc sold on the basis 
of 10¢ per pound for Prime West- 


ern. 
Platinum Metals 


Effective Aug. 5, leading sellers 
of refined platinum advanced the 
price on wholesale lots to $80 per 
troy ounce and on sales to con- 
sumers to $83. Previous quota- 
tions were $13 per ounce below 
these levels. OPA removed plati- 
num from price control on April 
29, at which time the metal was 
selling on the basis of $35 per 
ounce. 

Palladium remains unchanged 
at $24; iridium at $125; and rho- 
dium at $125. Ruthenium ad- 
vanced to $70, from $35. Osmium 
is nominal at $100 per ounce. 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS 


—Electrolytic Copper— 
Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. 


14.150 15.925 
14.150 15.925 
14.150 15.925 
14.150 15.925 
14.150 15.925 
14.150 15.925 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug 

Aug. 
Aug. 


Tin 

The stockpile of tin (metal and 
metal contained in concentrates) 
on June 30 amounted to 54 852 
tons, which compares with 58,096 
tons at the beginning of the year. 
Of the total on hand, 26,728 tons 
was in the form of pig tin and 
28,124 tons was contained in con- 
centrates. 


There were no new develop- 
ments in connection with the re- 
newal of the purchasing agree- 
ment with Bolivia. 


The selling basis in the United 
States market remains unchanged 
at 52¢ per pound for Grade A tin. 
‘Forward quotations were nomi- 
nally as follows: 

Aug. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 





Sept. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Oct. 
Aug. ——— 52.000 
Aug. «aoe S SE 
Aug. tie dond 
Aug. ine 
ae ee 
Bee: Foe 


42.000 
52.000 


changed at 51.125¢. 


Quicksilver 


There was some improvement 
in business during the last week, 


tations continued at $98 to $100 
per flask. Nearby metal sold in 
fair volume at 
Italian quicksilver was offered by 
several sellers, but prices named 
were somewhat higher than the 
vrevailing selling basis in New 
York. 
Silver 


Transactions in the New York 
market for silver were resumed 


9044¢. The quotation covers trans- 
actions in foreign metal, and do-| 
mestic and Treasury silver if such | 


Chinese, or 99% tin, was un-| 


and several sellers took a firmer | 
position on prices. On spot, quo- 


$97 per flask. | 


on Aug. 1, and Handy & Harman}. te 
again posted an “official” quota-|S@¢cOMd quarter 1945 


tion, establishing the market at | 


Retail Store Sales 


‘In June Reported 


Sales of reta.l] stores in June 
estimated at $7,700,000,000, 
about the same as in May, but 
|\22% above sales in June a year 
}ago, the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce, 
|announced on Aug. 7. © Durable 
| goods stores registered a gain of 
|60% over June a year ago, and 
| non-durable goods stores a gain 
|of 15%, said the Department’s re- 
|port, which added: 
| “After seasonal adjustment, the 
|June index of sales stood at 238 
| (1935-39—= 100), almost unchange.t 
| for the third successive month. -A 
|decline in food store sales during 
reflecting shortages of 
fats, bread and canned 
| goods, was the principal factor in 
'holding down over-all sales to 
about the May level. Total retail 
| sales in the three months ending 
| June 30 were 29% above the same 
| peroid of 1945 and only 2% below 
the first quarter peak, after sea- 
|sonajl adjustment, 


“In the second quarter 1946, as 
in the first quarter, durable 
goods stores recorded the heaviest 
gains over comparable periods in 
1945. Sales in the automotive 
group during the second quarter 
1946 were about double those of 
the same period a year ago. How- 
ever, automotive sales were still 
below the 1940-41 volume and the 
supply was far short of current 
demand. 


“In the home furnishing group 
sales were 
64% higher than during the first 
quarter. Sales by the building 
materials and hardware group 
were up 49% and jewelry store 
sales were up 28%. Building ma- 


are 


Straits Tin, 
New York 


silver enters into New York mar- terials sales declined 7%. reflect- 
ket transactions. The official quo-| ing inadequate supplies of build- 
tation is based upon the market | ing materials. In the non-durable 


‘ €-her.ail fi for | 200ds field, department store sales 
ee ales Meoeirine ver .999 fine oF |increased steadily throughout the 


y in New York second quarter 1946, and on a sea- 
prevailing each day up to the time sonally adjusted basis reached an 
the quotation is issued. all-time nee in os The gain 

y sas : was in part a reflection of in- 
sae: rs ied The cntling. price: creased quantities of durable 


A separate quotation for di- 


| Boods in these stores. : 
: : , ° | “Filling station, apparel and 
mestic newly mined silver is no} general merehandise groups each 
longer required under prevailing Showed increases of about 30% 


market conditions and has been | f° the second quarter 1946, com- 
|pared with the same period of 


1945, and food and drug- stores 
each ‘had sales of about 20%.” 


Cost of Living Up 
Gonference Board Says 


The cost of living. rose 1.4% 
between March 15 and June 15 
of this year to reach the highest 
levels in 25 years, since January, 
1921, according to the latest quar- 
terly survey of living costs just 
released by the National Indus- 
|trial Conference Board. The 
Board’s advices Aug. 8 added: 


“Living costs rose in all but one 
of the 65 cities included in the 
survey. Food was up 2.1% dur- 


ing the second quarter of this 


dropped from the table of daily 
quotations shown elsewhere ae 
this page. 

The. expected upward revision 
in the London quotation for silver 
occurred on Aug. 6, bringing the 
price more in line with the re- 
cently. advanced United States 
market. London now quotes 
554ed. 


(“E, & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 


—Lead— 
New York St. Louis 


8.250 8.100 
8.250 8.100 
8.250 8.100 
8.250 8.100 
8.250 8.100 
8.250 8.100 








Zine 
St. Louis 
8.250 
8.259 
8.250 
8.250 
8.250 
8.250 


52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


delivery have virtually been com-® 


pleted. OPA moved up the ceil- 
ing price of silver to the basis 


fixed by Congress, and the New 
York official quotation was rees- 
tablished at 90%¢. London silver 
Was advanced to 55%d. Refined 
platinum was raised sharply to 
$80 an ounce troy, wholesale lots, 
with the so-called outside market 
at $82.50 bid. There was a little 
more buying interest in quick- 
silver.” The publication further 
went on to say in part as follows: 


Copper 
Consumers have been notified 
by Metals Reserve in reference to 
the tonnages of foreign copper 
that they are to receive for Au- 
gust shipment, but agents have not 
yet been told to release the metal. 





General settlement of wage is- 
sues by producers caused OPA to 
rule last week that all operators 
may now sell copper on the basis 
of 14%8¢, Valley. Production of 
copper is increasing. Moreover, 
the Government has resumed its 
buying program for acquiring for- 
eign copper. Though the demand 
for copper remains high, the ex- 
temely tight situation of recent 
months no longer exists. 

Refiners hope for early favor- 
able action by OPA on premiums 
allowed for special shapes. 


Lead 
What is generally viewed as a 
muddled price situation in lead is 








reducing the supply that will be 





available to consumers in the 





8.100 8.250 


Average 14.150 15.925 "52.000 8.250 
Average prices for calendar week ended Aug. 3 are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 14.150¢; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 15,925¢; 
Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 8.250¢; St. Louis lead, 8.100¢; 
St. Louis zinc, 8.250¢ and silver, 90.125¢. 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J..M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 
States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. They are reduced 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based,on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on # delivered basis: that 1s, 
delivered at consumers’ plants. As ‘lelivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0:225¢e. ‘per pound above-the refinery basis. 

Effective March 14, the expert quotation for copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market and is based on sales in the f market reduced to the f.0.b. 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. Onmfes/stramsactions we deduct 0.075c, for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.olh. refinery quotation. 


s for copper are for the-ordinary forms of. wirebars and ingot bars... 


Quotation 
Por standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and @imensions; for billets an extra 0.75c. 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at a 
discount of 0.125c. per pound. 

Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 
High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of lc. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
— than ic. over the “EB. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 
menth. 


Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead oniy. 


year. Men’s clothing showed the 
greatest rise (25%). Women’s 
clothing increased 0.6%. 

“In over a third of the indus- 
trial cities included in the Con- 
ference Board survey, prices 
jumped 1.5% or more during the 
March-June period. Cities show- 
ing the greatest rise were: Joliet, 
Illinois (up 3.1%), Muskegon, 
|Michigan (up 2.9%, and Denver, 
Colorado (up 2.4%). 

“Since the index applies to 
June 15 (June 13 for food), price 
rises during the period when OPA 
was inoperative are not reflected. 

“Compared to June, 1945, 
family budget items steod one 
and a half (1.5%) or higher in 
approximately 40% of the cities 
surveyed. 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
Ended Aug. 3, 1946, Decreased 12,118 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 3, 1946 
totaled 898,395 cars the Association of American Railroads announced 
on. Aug. 8. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1945 of 34,485 cars, or 4.0%, and an increase above the same week in 
1844 of 8,801 cars or 1.0%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of Aug. 3 decreased 
12,118 cars or 1.3% below the preceding week. 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 383,852 cars a decrease of 
2,314 cars below the preceding week, but an fherease of 506 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
123,463 cars an increase of 2,236 cars above the preceding week, and 
2n increase of 19,064 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 184,522 cars, a decrease of 3,771 cars 
below the preceding week but an increase of 20,103 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 56,392 cars, a decrease 
of 2,729 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 7,259 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Aug. 3 
totaled 37,747 cars, a decrease of 1,364 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 4,209 cars below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 16,853 cars a decrease of 1,104 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 3,396 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of livestock for the week of Aug. 3 totaled 12,830 care a 
decrease of 366 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 
3,035 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Forest products loading totaled 48,812 cars a decrease of 2,788 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 2,651 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 71,030 cars, a decrease of 1,292 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,389 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,471 cars a decrease of 356 cars be- 
low the preceding week, and a decrease of 587 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1945. 

All districts reported increases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1945 except the Centralwestern and Southwestern, and 
a!l reported increases compared with 1944 except the Northwestern, 


Centralwestern and Southwestern. 





1946 1945 1944 

4 weeks ef January..............-.---. 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 
tC OUD, eee 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
=. Meeke of March. .............._.-....- =. 3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
UU eee “ 2,604,552 3,377,335 3,275.846 
} fo | ee ee 2,616,067 3,456,465 3,441, 61€ 
eS RAE Ee eee ee ee ae ade 4.062.911 4 366,516 4.338, 886 
4 weeks of July 3,405,874 3,379,284 3,459,830 
Week of Aug. 3- 898,395 863,910 889,594 

Total 23.321,358 25,521,740 25,634,625 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Aug. 3, 1946. 
During this period 80 roads reported gains over the week ended 
Aug. 4, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED AUG. 3 





Total Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Sastern District— ly+o iy4¢o 1944 1946 1945 
ann Arbor____-...- 374 346 294 1,693 1,492 
Bangor & Aroostook.__.....____--- ~ 293 1,483 1,099 638 362 
Gesten & Maine... o.oo — 7,638 6,963 6,865 13,489 13,102 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___— 1,447 1,133 1,312 2,313 2,061 


Certral Indiana___ 31 50 23 69 60 



















































































































































































































































































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Seouthera 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern... 346 505 382 549 348 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala.__.___._ 731 767 776 1,838 2,301 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast____.._.. + t 907 tT 7 
Atlantic Coast Line_.........__.-_ — 12,532 10,919 9,684 9,021 10,333 
Central of Georgia_._ 3,851 3,786 3,787 4,693 4,187 
Charleston & Western Carolina____.__ 590 616 616 1,658 1,610 
Clinchfield 2,057 1,582 1,931 3,238 2,816 
Columbus & Greenville 381 242 180 374 212 
Durham & Southern 89 34 145 713 823 | 
Plorida East Coast sol 778 889 1,373 1,040 
Gainesville Midland 104 54 56 88 109 
Georgia 1,299 1,266 1,108 2,438 2,450 
Georgia & Florida 693 693 548 769 643 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4,789 4,832 4,292 3,815 4,840 
Hilinois Central System 26,423 26,689 28,795 15,182 17,085 || 
Louisville & Nashville____.....__._..... 26,793 24,353 25,877 10,975 12,080 | 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah____....... 249 236 239 669 833 
Mississippi Central____ 0 399 299 0 470 | 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._______ 3,704 3,168 3,067 4,052 4,523 | 
Norfolk Southern 1,052 802 991 1,682 1,650 | 
Piedmont Northern 404 460 380 1,604 1,464 | 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__.____... 435 413 425 8,105 8,340 | 
Seaboard Air Line 10,145 9,133 8,811 8,237 8,196 | 
Southern System_ 27,140 24,384 25,511 25,710 24,534 . 
Tennessee Central 821 567 694 827 858 | 
Winston-Salem Southbound___..__.___. 134 118 130 1,112 1,121 | 
Total 125,663 116,846 120,520 108,722 112,866 | 
= = 
Nerthwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western__. 21,829 19,252 19,821 15,400 15,822 
Great Western__. 2,586 2,557 2,669 3,240 3,615 
0, Milw., St. P. & Pac._..__.___... 23,338 22,660 21,681 11,358 11,337 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha... 4,062 3,831 3,385 4,301 4,258 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range__. 25,215 25,527 27,983 256 241 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic___.-.—— 933 912 722 666 906 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 8,625 8,465 9,148 9,204 9,183 
Pt. Dodge, Des Moines & South______ 429 384 388 133 80 
Great Northern 22,052 21,496 25,203 7,803 10,115 
Green Bay & Western 544 429 543 904 819 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 2,597 2,272 3,111 58 74 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 2,272 2,123 2,009 2,404 
Minn., St. Paul & 8S. S. M 7,242 7,427 7,353 3,679 
Northern Pacific 12,757 11,462 12,331 5,112 6,836 
Spokane International 178 383 135 528 616 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle___ 2,539 2,709 3,306 2,520 4,961 
Total 137,198 131,880 139,788 67,656 75,083 
= 
Central Western District— 
4tcn., Top. & Santa Fe System___..... 28,142 27,479 28,162 11,821 15,644 
4iton___. inden 2,925 3,878 3,840 3,497 4,043 
Singham & Garfield_________.____-_-__. 228 337 450 27 75 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__._____ 22,526 22,020 20,178 11,189 13,558 
Chicago & Illinois Midland__..._._..__ 3,487 3,217 3,109 626 970 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.___.... 14,055 13,782 14,344 13,804 14,235 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois___...___._._ 3,019 3,050 2,884 3,761 4,784 
Colorado & Southern _---___--_----. 835 778 807 1,715 2,116 
Denver & Rio Grande Western__..._ 3,641 3,641 4,087 4,883 7,161 
Denver & Salt Lake___.-_.. —.._____ 539 629 783 77 78 
fort Worth & Denver City__________ ie 926 881 1,105 1,367 1,500 
Olinois Terminal 2,145 2,051 2,638 2,008 2,255 
Missouri-Dlinois 1,287 1,108 1,218 527 597 
Nevada Northern 1,214 1,457 1,772 74 92 
North Western Pacific 880 S66 1,142 1,142 1,008 
Peoria & Pekin Union 6 6 3 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) ________ Ae 33,186 33,323 34,034 10,287 16,090 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____......_. 0 339 296 0 2,052 
Union Pacific System ___..___ __. __.-.-.. 16,499 18,481 18,352 17,673 20,299 
Utah____ 851 643 484 + 
| Western Pacific. 1,812 2,118 2,109 3,207 5,506 
Total 138,203 140,182 141,804 87,689 112,064 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_______----_-. 328 298 931 988 557 
Ce ee Bi lettre 4,059 4,100 5,663 2,359 2,272 
International-Great Northern_______~ 2,269 2,446 2,640 2,946 3,044 
x. 6. @ G., M. VV. & O- C.+A.-A._._..-. 1,375 1,343 924 1,635 1,717 
Kansas City Southern_____________-_~-. 3,408 3,688 5,528 3,202 3,284 
Louisiana & Arkansas____.______-_--~. 2,513 3,033 3,894 2,195 2,780 
Litchfield & Madison____________-_-__ 451 308 313 1,346 1,416 
Missouri & Arkansas____________ wih iaie 215 173 84 369 399 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines___--_-_~-- 5,719 6,610 6,692 4,081 4,791 
tetra n ccetrdiins big esewes 18,474 18,295 18,558 14,303 18,610 
Quanah Acme & Pacific___________~_- a 139 133 48 209 394 
St. Louis-San Francisco_____________- 10,540 10,691 9,792 7,723 8,761 
St. Louis-Southwestern_____._______-~. 2,889 3,671 3,259 4,817 5,903 
Texas & New Orleans_____-.-__-_-____ 8,622 9,308 12,347 5,412 6,049 
EES SEN a Ge eee 4,887 5,668 4,976 6,451 6,433 
Wichita Falls & Southern________----__. 82 118 30 63 47 
Weatherford &. W. & N. W.__--------- 27 25 29 11 7 
Total oe 65,997 69,973 75,768 58,110 66,464 








fIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. tIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 
and 1946. 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, [ll., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production. and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 





STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Orders Unfilled Orders 

Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 

1946—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
May A EE AS Pe Se 229,120 174,501 605,288 101 96 
SEY: Decne ndainateesideal 155,747 165.911 591,206 97 96 
a Sener 159,370 162,563 595,427 92 96 
BE WE aia vncetenainbatssctivione 131,133 152,203 565,225 93 96 
June idiiccintidhisigathtin tecpectinds 142,001 139,693 567,068 85 96 
. OR SOS ee 186,073 160,607 591,496 96 96 
PF eee en 136,211 161,240 567,087 98 96 
NE, Stich tintmnausins 157,746 163,148 560,916 97 96 
PO ee 166,050 166,841 558,129 98 96 
July Ee ee 180,587 118,542 596,425 70 95 
pie, lh eatine eae peaees 127,832 141,476 599,527 87 95 
ME: © Qi cnacduimthedsatinewaldene 149,547 158,210 588,429 94 95 
+f Sane e 149,865 161,405 575,590 95 95 
Aug. 3 wre 4 215,730 167,192 620,354 938 95 


Netes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders recetved, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 











Ceutral Vermont___ 1,190 1,119 1,086 2,257 2,161 
Delaware & Hudson____-______.- desictial 4,907 4,728 5,036 11,276 12,698 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western____ 7,897 7,874 7,685 9,562 10,144 
Detroit & Mackinac___..___--___ eniecious 416. 243 241 236 173 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 2,522 1,790 1,782 1,663 1,325 
Ostroit & Toledo Shore Line__._...._ 354 381 309 3,387 2,448 
NI haere ial 13.026 12,014 13,102 16,124 16,462 
Grand Trunk Western 5,085 3,873 3,898 8,275 7,909 
Lehigh & Hudson River 65 139 143 2,457 2,897 
Lehigh & New England___________--_ 2,454 2,347 2,060 1,688 1,359 
Lehigh Valley 8,570 8,674 9,165 8,342 10,580 
Watne Central___ 3,053 2,825 2,354 3,214 2,892 
ahela 5,576 6,249 6,154 204 279 
Montour________-- 2,514 2,539 2,591 25 23 
Rew York Central Lines 52,760 50,638 50,758 53,621 51,639 
.-¥., N. H. & Hartford___......00... 10,463 10,066 9,195 16,502 16,142 
New York, Ontario & Western ________ 1,221 956 1,262 2,615 3,200 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___._ see 7,617 6,981 6,745 14,178 15,484 
® -¥., Susquehanna & Western._.__._.. 307 463 463 1,408 1,989 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 6,680 7,801 7,490 8.576 9.217 
Pere Marquette___ 7,339 5,347 5,385 7,702 7,058 
Pitteburgh & Shawmut 1,131 880 874 46 31 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North _.-..... ‘349 220 321 116 261 
Pittsbargh & West Virginia__...___... 1,009 1,149 1,303 2,697 2,953 
Rutland 380 377 364 1,240 1,285 
Wabash ___-- 7,006 6,449 5,626 11,372 11,213 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 6,359 5,885 5,967 3,803 4,293 
Total. 171,053 161,982 160,953 210,788 213,132 
Allegheny District— 
akron, Canton & Youngstown. _.._.. 617 749 704 1,326 1,118 
& Ohio 43,458 46,800 47,632 25,655 27,482 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 6,526 6,512 6,629 2,468 2,079 
Camb & Indiana 1,444 1,401 1,279 16 6 
Central R. R. of New Jersey.__-__.--~. 6,737 6,721 6,771 15,769 18,370 
Cornwall... 484 406 554 55 45 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__.______—. 344 165 221 19 7 
Ligonier Valley 46 106 153 2 71 
Long Island.___- 2,564 2,929 2,406 5,078 4,269 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines___--___ 1,975 1,835 1,753 1,941 2,296 
Pennsylvania System 92,133 88,127 88,156 65,616 61,084 
Reading Co 15,472 14,536 14,089 24,525 27,201 
Union (Pittsburgh) 18,206 17,718 19,531 6,913 7,417 
Western Maryland 4,909 4,051 4,370 11,437 13,342 
Total. 194,915. 192,056 194,248 160,820 164,787 
Peeshontas District— 
Chesapeake & Onto 34,978 26,718 29,831 16,128 14,333 
Norfolk & Western 25,508 19,824 22,262 7,165 7,297 
snten.. 4,880 4,449 4,420 1,749 2,209 
Sorel 65,266 50,991 56,513 25,042 23,839 
— ———————————— 





reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 
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Insur. Gommissioners 
Group to Meet Sept. 4 


Insurance Commissioner J; Ed- 
win Larson of Florida, who is 
Chairman of the Executive Com-— 
mittee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners,; has 
called a meeting of the Executive 
Committee at the Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y., for Sept. 4, it was 
stated in an announcement issued 
by the National Assn. of Insurance 
Commissioners on August 1. Com-— 
missioner Larson is presently in 
New York City, where he has con-— 
ferred with Superintendent of In-— 
surance Robert E. Dineen, recent— 
ly elected President of the N.A.I.C. 
The principal matter before the 
Executive Committee will be the 
appointment of a successor to the 
late Jess G. Read as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. The 
report further said: 


“Following the Executive Com-— 
mittee meeting, the Committees 
on Federal Legislation and on 
Rates and Rating Organizations 
will meet at the same hotel on 
Sept. 5, 6 and 7, pursuant to a 
call now being issued by Commis— 
sioner of Insurance C. F. J. Har- 


2,674| rington of Massachusetts, who is 
3,546 | Chairman of both committees. 





Freight Car Deliveries 
Up in July—Orders Rise 


Increased deliveries of railway 
freight cars and larger orders dur- 
'ing the month of July were noted 
_in a report issued Aug. 12 by the 
|American Railway Car Institute, 
|representing the car-building in- 
| dustry, which states: 
| Orders for domestic freight cars 

more than tripled the previous 
‘month, totaling 11,086, as com- 
|pared to 3,064 placed with car 
_ builders in the month of June, In- 
crease in deliveries reflected the 
|resumption of operations at plants 
| which had suffered shutdowns be- 
cause of a lack of materials. De- 

liveries in July totaled 2,570, 

which was considerably below thé 

capacity of the industry, but 
nevertneless represented an in- 
|crease Over the 2,094 cars deliv- 
ered in June. 

| Freight car orders placed with 
|car builders during the first seven 
|months of 1946 totaled 26,248, 
|while deliveries for that period 
amounted to 16,852. Tetal domes- 
| te freight cars on order with car 
builders and undelivered as of 
| Aug. 1 were 41,6€5. 

| Included are figures for com- 
/pany shops which revealed new 
orders of 4,150 freight cars and 


|deliveries of 863 during July. 


Lumber Movement-Week 
Ended Aug. 3, 1946 


According to the National Lum-— 
ber Manufacturers Assoeiation, 
lumber shipments of 393 mills re— 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 8.7% *be— 
low production for the week end- 
ing Aug. 3, 1946. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
12.3% below production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 71% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 26 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 35 
days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex-— 
ceeded production by 3.8%; or- 
ders by 2.5%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
7.4% above; shipments were 1.7% 
above; orders were 4.1% below. 
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Appointed to Insur. Board 


Wm. E. Ehrmanntraut, Manager 
of the Metropolitan Branch Office 
of the American Surety Company 
and the Surety Fire Insurance 
Company, New York, has_ been 
appointed a member of the board 
of directors of the Insurance Fed-— 
eration of New York. ida J 
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Trust Companies 











Frank N. Farrar on Aug. 3, was 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Manufacturers & 
Traders Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Mr. Farrar, who is ac- 
tive in the business and civic af- 
fairs of that city, is Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Denton, 
Cottier. & Daniels in Buffalo. 

He is*also Vice-President of the 
Buffalo Series Corporation, Pres- 
ident of Daniels Properties Inc. 
and a trustee of the Erie County 
Savings. Bank, said the Buffalo 
“Evening News” which reported 
Mr. Farrar’s election on Aug. 3. 


The’ appointment of Irving A. 
Barrett as Assistant Treasurer of 
the Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y. was announced on 
Aug: 5 by President Charles H. 
Diefendorf according to the Buf- 
falo: “Evening News” of Aug. 
5, which went on to say: 

Mr. Barrett, who is a member 
of the bank’s Business Develop- 
ment Department, has been with 
the bank since 1929. He has 
served in the Branch Depart- 


-ment, Trust Department, Credit 


Department and the Midland Time 
Plan Department. 


The New York State Banking 
Department announced on Aug. 9, 
that approval has been given to 
the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. to reduce 
its capital stock from $6,360,000, 
consisting of 20,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the par value of 
$50 each and 268,000 shares of 
common stock of the par value of 
$20 each, to $5,360,000, consisting 
of 268,000 shares of common stock 
of the par value of $20 each. 


The Board of Directors of the 
National Rockland Bank of Bos- 
ton, Mass. announced on Aug. 6, 
the election of H. Frederick 
Hagemann Jr. as bank President. 
Mr. Hagemann, the directors’ an- 
nouncement went on, was for- 
merly Vice-President of the Boat- 
man’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo. An earlier announcement 
that Mr. Hagemann was slated 
to become President of the Na- 
tional Rockland Bank appeared in 
our issue of July 11. page 257. 


The board of directors of The 
Tradesmens National Bank of 
New Haven, Conn. announced the 
election of G. Houston Baker and 
Frank O’Brion as Vice-Presidents 
to take effect September 1. This 
was reported on Aug. 8 by the 
New Haven “Register,” which 
added that: 

Mr. Baker has been in the em- 
ploy of the bank for many years. 
He was appointed Assistant Cash- 
ier in January 1936 and elected 
to the office of cashier in 1944. 
Mr. O’Brion it is stated was pre- 
viously Assistant Vice-President 
of the East Main Street Branch 
of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company, Meriden, and was a 
member of the advisory board of 
that bank, 


The election of George T. Spet- 
tigue as a Vice-President of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Philadelphia, 
Pa. was reported in the Philadel- 
phia “Evening Bulletin” of Aug. 
7, 1946. 


Edward K. Merrill, Assistant 
Secretary of the Land Title Bank 
& Trust Company, Philadelphia, 


Pa. with which he had been asso- 
ciated for the past 47 years, died 
on Aug. 3 at the age of 65. 


The purchase of Pocomoke City 
National Bank, Pocomoke City, 
Md., by the County Trust Com- 
pany of Cambridge, Md. was com- 
pleted on Aug. 7 according to a 
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statement by J, Allan Coad, Pres- 
ident of the latter institution. 
Hereafter the purchased bank will 
be operated as the Pocomoke City 
branch of County Trust Company 
according to the Baltimore “Sun” 
of Aug. 8, which in reporting this 
had the following to say: 

The Pocomoke City National 
|'Bank has been operated for 57 
years as a national bank, having 
been chartered as such in 1889. 
Its resources as of June 30, 1946, 
were $4,082,000 with total deposits 
of $3,871,000 capital stock $50,000, 
surplus $50,000, undivided profits 
$50,000, reserves $61,000. It is 
contemplated that there wiil be 
no change of personnel, either of 
officers or employes, because of 
the purchase. Willard J. Steven- 
son, who has served as Cashier of 
the Pocomoke City National Bank 
for 42 years, is expected to con- 
tinue in that capacity, and the 
board of directors, formerly of 
Pocomoke City National Bank, 
will continue to serve as members 
of the advisory board for County 
Trust Company. They are: Francis 
J. Lloyd, Elton Mason, Ellwood 
E. Matthews, Eugene P. Matthews, 
Harry C. Mears and Milton L. 
Veasey. 


The election of Leonard Mar- 
bury as fourth Vice-President and 
director of the Washington Loan 
& Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C. was announced on Aug. 9 
by Harry G. Meem, President, it 
is stated in the Washington “Post” 
of Aug. 10, which also said that 
Mr. Marbury was appointed Trust 
Officer following the death of 
William H. Baden. 


The Huntsville State Bank of 
Huntsville (Logan County), Ohio 
has become a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, it is an- 
nounced by President Ray M. 
Gidney of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. Member banks 
in the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District now total 726, compared 
with 712 a year ago, and hold 
approximately 85% of the total 
bank deposits in the district. The 
advices from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank also state: 


“The Huntsville State Bank 
was founded in 1907 as a private 
bank, incorporating in 1922. It 
has a paid-in capital of $25,000, 
surplus of $22,000 and deposits 
totaling $824,000. It serves a pop- 
ulation of about 2,500 in an agri- 
cultural and summer resort area. 
Officers of the bank are: C. S. 
McCleary, President; J. O. Cret- 
cher, First Vice-President; A. M. 
Horn, Second Vice-President; 
Lester Harkness, Cashier; Mary 
Margaret Fullerton, Assistant 
Cashier, and H, H. Cooke, Secre- 
tary of the Board. The directors 
are: S. A. Buckingham, K. G. 
Carter, Herbert Hall, J. C. Hover, 
L. D. Milroy and Messrs Mc- 
Cleary, Cretcher, Horn and Cooke. 


The election of Edgar Heymann 
as President and Walter S. Corbly 
as Vice-President of the Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago, Ill. 
was reported on Aug. 12 by the 
Chicago “Journal of Commerce.” 
Mr. Heymann has been a director 
of the bank for 17 years, while 
Mr. Corbly, who is President of 
the DuPage Trust Co., Chicago, 


has recently been acting as tem- 
porary President of the bank. 
The Chicago “Journal of Com- 
merce” added: 

Directors of the bank also an- 
nounced the sale to existing share- 
holders of 2,000 additional shares 
at $22 a share. Of the $400,000 
paid in, $200,000 was allocated 
to capital and $200,000 to surplus. 
The ‘capital thus was increased 








from $400,000 to $600,000 and sur- 
plus from $200,000 to $400,000. 
Undivided profits as of July 31 
amounted to $298,000. 


The bank plans to be in its new 
quarters at 130 South La Salle 
Street, complete with drive-in 
auto-bank and parking facilities 
about Oct. 1, 


The Comomnwealth Bank of 
Detroit, Mich. has announced that 
starting Aug. 5, its 21 branches 
in Detroit and Highland Park 
will be open to the public from 
10:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, instead of the 
present hours of 10:00 a.m. until 
3.00 p.m. Main Office banking 
hours will remain as they are 
and Saturday banking hours will 
also remain as at present, 9:00 
a.m. until 12:00 noon, H. P. Par- 
shall, Executive Vice-President 
and Cashier of the bank in an- 
nouncing this on Aug. 4 said in 
part: 

Detroit is an industrial city and 
many of our industrial workers 
find the present banking hours 
inadequate. These new hours will 
add ten hours per week, or an 
increase of 36% over present 
banking hours, 


Prior to the use of tabulating 
and bookkeeping machines in 
banks it was desirable to have an 
early closing hour so that the em- 
ployees could complete their 
work within reasonable hours. 
Modern methods of accounting 
have made such an early closing 
unnecessary. The bank’s staff will 
be on a 40-hour week, the same 
as at present, and the manage- 
ment has in mind the desirability 
of an eventual five-day week. 

These new hours will aid the 
business man who will not have 
to rush to make the 3:00 o’clock 
deadline, and will also facilitate 
the payroll departments of our 
industrial institutions. 


At a meeting of the board of 
the Produce State Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. held on Aug. 8, 
Richard M. Dobson was named a 
director. Mr. Dobson is Secre- 
tary of the J, F. Anderson Lum- 
ber Company it is learned from 
the Minneapolis “Star Journal” 
on Aug. 9. 


Tyre C. Harris Vice-President 
since 1918 of the Callaway Bank 
in Fulton, Mo. died on Aug. 4 at 
the age of 78. Mr. Harris, the St. 
Louis “Globe Democrat” states, 
was founder of the Harris-Polk 
Hat Company in St. Louis. 


Robert Strickland, President of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, 
at Atlanta, Ga. died at his home 
on Aug. 8; he was 51 years of 
age. The Atlanta “Constitution” 
states that he had been President 
of the Trust Company of Georgia 
since 1937 and added. 


At the time of his death, he 
was a director of the bank, a di- 
rector of the Trust Company of 
Georgia Associates, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad 
and Coca Cola International Cor- 
poration. He was a member of the 
Federal Advisory Council, one of 
the most important organizations 
in banking circles. He also was 
serving as a trustee of the South- 
ern Research Institute and the 
John Bulow Campbell Founda- 
tion. 


In the same advices it was also 
stated: 

He was the youngest person 
ever to hold the post of President 
of the Atlanta Clearing House 
Association. He was also Presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers As- 
sociation, the youngest State 
President at the time. He was 
President of the Reserve City 
Bankers’ Association in 1937-38 
and a former member of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

His interest in the development 
of his state and the betterment 
of the community as a whole was 
demonstrated in his service with 


such organizations as the Com- 





munity Fund, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the YMCA, for 
which he worked as a director or 
an officer. He was Treasurer of 
the Georgia Committee of the 
Warm Springs Foundation Fund 
= the Atlanta Dogwood Festi- 
val, 


The election of S. E. Arnold 
as Assistant Cashier of the Atlan- 
tic National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Fla. and manager ofe the bank’s 
installment loan department, was 
announced on Aug. 11 by J. T. 
Lane, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors acording to the Florida 
“Times Union” of Aug, 11. 


Edson Francis Adams, Presi- 
dent of the Farmers & Merchants 
Savings Bank of Oakland, Calif. 
died on July 27 at the age of 86, 
according to the San Francisco 
“Chronicle” of July 28, which 
went on to say: 

He had been President of the 
bank since 1892 when he helped 
to found the institution, and 
headed the California Develop- 
ment Company, which pioneered 
many of Oakland’s industrial 
projects. 

He was also first President of 
the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce which he helped to found. 


The resignation on Aug. 7 of 
five Canadian directors of Bar- 
clays Bank (Canada), including 
Allan A. Magee, K.C., President, 
as a result of what was described 
as “a difference of opinion with 
the parent institution in England 
on fundamental policy,” was re- 
ported in the Toronto “Globe and 
Mail,” Aug. 7, in special advices 
from Montreal, which further said: 

“In addition to Mr. Magee, the 
directors who resigned were: Col. 
J. L. Ralston, K.C.; L, A. Tasche- 
reau, J. C. Cushing and Henry 
Borden, K.C. Mr. Magee could not 
be reached for comment. 


“Following the resignations of 
the Canadian directors there re- 
mained on the board only the 
three representatives of the parent 
institution, Barclays Bank Lim- 
ited, these, who constitute a 
quorum, being Messrs. H. A. 
Stevenson, J. H. G. F. Vale and 
J. S. Crossley. It was reported 
in local financial circles that Mr. 
Stevenson would be or had been 
appointed President of the bank 
in succession to Mr. Magee and 
that Mr. Vale had been appointed 
General Manager. 

Barclays Bank (Canada) was 
organized in 1929, with the late 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Borden as its 
first President. On the death of 
Sir Robert, in 1937, A. A. Magee 
was appointed President. In ac- 
cepting the Presidency at the 
time, Mr. Magee said it would be 
a temporary arrangement pend- 
ing the appointment of a successor 
at a later date.” 


From the Aug. 8 issue of the 
“Globe and Mail,” it is learned 
that Mr. Stevenson has relin- 
quished his position of Vice- 
President and General Manager 
of Barclays Bank (Canada) and 
has been appointed President. 
G. F. Vale, a director of the bank, 
has been appointed General Man- 
ager. 

The same paper added: 

“Barclays Trust Co. of Canada 
announces the _ resignations of 
A. A. Magee, as President and 
director, and Henry Borden, as 
director. J. H. G. F. Vale, who 
has been appointed General Man- 
ager of Barclays Bank (Canada), 
has resigned his position as Man- 
ager of Barclays Trust Co. of 
Canada, but remains a director. 
H. A. Stevenson has been ap- 
pointed President of the Trust 
Co., and C. D. Paxton, Manager.” 


Lloyds Bank Limited, London, 
England, reported in its statement 


of condition as of June 30, 1946, 
that total deposits were £911,- 
550,200 and total resources were 
£975,308,918 compared respec- 
tively with £863,316,010 and 
£ 926,339,959 in the statement at 





the end of 1945. Cash on hand 
and with the bank of England 
amounted to £93,309,156 in June 
against £94,835,289 six months 
before, while balances with other 
British banks, and checks in the 
course of collection are now 
shown at £35,395,328 compared 
with £36,355,940 at the end of 
last year. Treasury deposit re- 
ceipts were £231,000,000 at the 
latest date against £ 290,000,000 
previously, while investments ap- 
pear now at £259,300,605 against 
£ 221,223,111, 


Credit to Saudi Arabia 


The signing of an agreement 
establishing the terms and condi- 
tions of a credit of $10,000,000 
from the Export-Import Bank to 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia was 
announced on August 9 by Her- 
bert E. Gaston, Vice-Chairman of 
the board of directors. The estab- 
lishment of the credit is the re- 
sult of negotiations which were 
begun by Saudj Arabia in Febru- 
ary 1945, says the advices, which 
add: 

The credit is to be used for the 
purchase in the United States of 
essential supplies and rehabilita— 
tion equipment. As a consequence 
partly of reverses in crop and 
livestock production and partly 
due to lack of repair and upkeep 
of transportation and other facili- 
ties during the war, Saudi Arabia 
is required to import at this time 
large quantities of food and other 
commodities necessary for basic 
supply of the population and the 
maintenance of essential public 
services. 

The specific mate rials and 
equipment which the Saudi Arab~- 
ian Government intends to pur- 
chase under the credit as they be- 
come available include cereals 
and grain, sugar, medicines, sani- 
tary and hospital equipment and 
supplies, textiles, electrical equip~ 
ment and supplies, automotive 
equipment, office equipment and 
supplies, and agricultural tools, 
machinery and supplies. 

Although the Government of 
Saudi Arabia receives oil royalties 
from the Arabian-American Oil 
Company, they are not as yet suf- 
ficient to meet the immediate im- 
port needs of the country. How- 
ever, the terms of the credit 
agreement provide that repay- 
ment of the credit is to be secured 
by an assignment of royalties due 
from the Arabian-American Oil 
Company to Saudi Arabia during 
the 10-year period provided for 
repayment of the credit. 

Advances under the credit may 
be made until June 15, 1948. 


Chinese Medical Director 
Arrives in U. S. 


Dr. Hsiao-Ch’ien Chang, Direc- 
tor of the Hsiang Ya Medical Col- 
lege since 1937 has arrived in this 
country for a year’s stay, under 
the Department’s program of cul- 
tural cooperation. The Depart- 
ment of State at Washington in 
announcing this on July 26 said: 


“Dr. Chang received his M. D. 
at Hunan-Yale (Yale-in-China) 
Medical College and has taken 
further work at Johns Hopkins: 
University Medical School, where 
he was a Jacques Loeb Fellow in 
Medicine, and at Stanford Uni- 
versity Medical School. He has: 
previously been Assistant Profes- 
sor of Medicine at Peiping Union 
Medical College and Professor of” 
Medicine at Hsiang Ya Medical 
College, and Superintendent of’ 
Hsiang Ya Hospital. 

“He has published numerous: 
articles in Medical journals in the 
United States and China and is a 
member of the Chinese Medical 
Association, Chinese Physiologi- 
cal Society, Chinese Science So- 
ciety and Society for Experimen- 
tal Biology and Medicine. After 
a few weeks stay at medical cen- 
ters in the West, Dr. Chang will 
visit hospitals, universities, and 
medical centers in other parts of 
the United States.” 





